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By KurT BAIER 


/ 

The natural view, that pains are occurrences in, or states of, S4” s 
the mind runs into three major problems: how can we know that 
other people have pains; how can we even learn what ‘having a 
pain’ means; and why should we regard those who appear to enjoy 
pains as sick or mad? In this pap2r, J shall demonstrate that the 
currently popular alternative accounts of what is meant by ‘having 
a pain’ are untenable and that the natural view with comparatively 
minor modifications can solve the problems which have driven 
philosophers to these unsatisfactory alternative accounts. 


I 


I mention, if only to dismiss, the simplest such account, 
Crude Behaviourism, the theory that 
(1) X has a pain’ means ‘X has a disposition to manifest “pain 
behaviour” ’. This theory has one outstanding merit, namely, its 
ability to explain correctly how we know that other people have 
pains: we can see and hear that they have. Even hardened dentists 
or torturers must at times find it difficult to go about their gruesome 
business cheerfully and oblivious of the pains they are causing. 
However, this explanation obliterates the crucial difference between 
the discovery of one’s own pains and that of other people’s, namely, 
the impossibility of seeing or hearing that and where we ourselves 
have a pain, although we often can see and hear that and where 
others have a pain. 

There is, however, a refinement of this theory which meets 
some of the force of this objection. It holds that 
(2) ‘X has a pain’ means ‘X has a disposition to manifest ®pain 
behaviour” and X has “privilegec access” to this fact’. 

There are many facts concerning our body to which we 
have privileged access. I am usually the first te get at these facts, 
the quickest, the one always “tipped off” about them, as it were. 
Having privileged access does not mean having sole access. When 

* A shortened version of this paper, but including the material contained in . 


the Note ‘Smart on Sensations” (this issue, pp. 57 ff), wes read as the Presiden- 
tral Address to the Annual Congress of the A.A.P. at Canberra in August, 1961 n 
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I have certain sensations under my eyelid or in the throat, or 
when I have certain feelings, then I can tell that I have a piece 
of soot under the eyelid, that I have a chicken-bone in the tonsil, 
or that I am tired. But so can others. Of course, they do not go 
by the things I go by. They have to use their senses. Their access 
is not privileged. On the present theory, this also goes for having 
a pain. I can tell that I have a pain by privileged access, by the 
feeling of pain. Others cannot tell in this way. They have to use 
their senses. 

However, theory (2) cannot be correct. It does not make 
sense to say ‘I feel as if I had a pain’. ‘A feeling of pain’ is not 
analogous to ‘a feeling of illness’ or ‘a feeling of clumsiness’. To 
the fact that we have a pain we do not merely have privileged 
access as we do to the fact that we are ill or clumsy. For whether 
or not we are ill or clumsy can be established publicly, objectively, 
by various tests. The criteria of being ill etc. are behavioural, 
and various tests can be performed to produce the relevant 
behaviour which decides the issue. Not so with pain. Although 
certain tests may show that a person was lying when he said he 
had a pain, there are no tests which could show him that he had 
made a mistake.? 

When we talk about our pains, we are not cautiously talking 
about our wounds, or about cur pain behaviour, for it is a mark 
of all these that they can be publicly confirmed or corrected, 
whereas it is a mark of pain talk that it cannot. On the contrary, 
the sufferer can say, with almost incontestable finality, whether 
and where he has a pain. This epistemological authority is far 
from trivial for, although nobody can perceive the pain in 
someone’s foot, as nobody can perceive a fairy in someone’s foot, 
the pain is nevertheless very really there, unlike the fairy, a cause 
for complaint and a ground for compassion. No one is as well 
placed to tell, has as much to go on, as the sufferer. His claim 
that he has a pain does not fail to be based on the facts, as does 
that of a man who says he has a wholly unnoticeable fairy in his 
foot, or as would the verdict of a judge who has spun a coin to 
determine the guilt or innocence of the accused. For these reasons 
we irtcline to the view that, when the sufferer says ‘I have a pain’, 
he is reporting something and that it is the report of a sense, 
experience, that is, something private. 

Those who cannot accept the implication that ‘I have a pain’ 
should be regarded as the report of a sense experience, must 
therefore attempt to give another interpretation of the peculiar 


* CE below, p. 11 ff. Also my Note, “Smart on Sensations”, this issue, p. 61. 
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epistemological authority which goes with such remarks. 

The theory that ‘I have a pain’ is a so-called “avowal’,? 
while possibly true, cannot salve the problem of this peculiar 
authority, for it cannot dispense with private Zacts regarding which 
the sufferer has epistemological authority. If this theory can 
legitimately assume the sufferer’s possession of privileged access, 
it can explain why a person knows without investigation when he 
has a pain, but it cannot legitimately adumbrate the following 
views, both of which are impked by any non-cognitivist theory. 
The first is the obviously true view that a person can conceal from 
another, or mislead him into believing, hai he has a pain. The 
second is the hypothesis involved in any non-cognitivist theory, 
that there is no private pain occurrence or state regarding which 
the sufferer has epistemological authority. If there were no such 
fact at all, neither private nor public, then the sufferer of a pain 
would have nothing to conceal from another, nothing to deceive 
him about. But if it were a public fact, then the sufferer should 
sometimes be able to discover by his senses that he is suffering, or 
that he is mistaken in thinking that he is siffering. But this is 
logically impossible. Supporters of “non-cognitive” theories must 
therefore find another explanation of the epis:emological authority 
associated with ‘I have a pain’. 

I examine two such “non-cognitivist” theories, that 
(3a) ‘I have a pain’ is a sort of sophisticated wince, and that 
(3b) ‘I have a pain’ is the expression of an attitude, of a 
preference, or of a judgment of taste. 

We may, with advantage, distinguish two kinds of authority, 
epistemological and conventional. Epistemolcgical authority is the 
kind which is acknowledged because the perscn is believed to have 
the appropriate qualifications for getting his pronouncement right, 
e.g. the authority of the eye-witness, the man who listened at a 
keyhole or had binoculars, the expert, the men with photographic 
memory, etc. Conventional authority is the kind which is 
acknowledged on account of the beneficial consequences which 
are believed to flow from a particular person’s having it, e.g the 
authority of the arbitrator, the judge of the fnal court of appeal, 
the customer, the boss. Conventional authozity may be granted 
when there is no question of getting the pronouncement right or 
wrong, as when children choose one of the gang to shout ‘Ready, 
steady, go!’ But conventional authority may elso be granted when 
there is such a question. In such a case, ccnventional authority 
overrules epistemological authority, as when the young judge 
overrules the eye-witness or the eminent barrister. Again, the 


7Cf, Ryle, The Concept of Mind, p. 183. 
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customer is always right only because he holds conventiona 
authority, not because he always knows best. It is a sign of 
conventional authority that it is tied to the “position”, not to the 
person with qualifications, Therefore, the extent of the customers’ 
authority changes with the market; the new judge has the same 
(legal) authority as the one who retires, even if he is inexperienced 
or lazy or corrupt. 

Non-cognitivists must therefore show that the authority 
- attached to ‘I have a pain’ is wholly conventional and, unlike the 
conventional authority of the judze and the customer, cannot come 
into conflict with, and overrule, some epistemological authority. 
For otherwise it would not be a wholly conventional authority, but 
a conventional authority in addition to the overriding epistemo- 
logical authority concerning a matter of private fact, Someone 
saying ‘I have a pain’ would then be somewhat like a judge who 
happens also to be an eye-witness. Non-cognitivists must reject 
this theory of combined authorizy. 

To this end, they might argue that, in the case of ‘I have a 
pain’, there is no question of expertise or favourable position, 
as in the case of a judge-cum-eye-witness, for how could one 
become an expert about feeling a pain? What is there to 
judge? What could be the relevant and perhaps conflicting con- 
siderations? How could there be different opinions? How can 
one be a witness if the testimony of one’s own senses is 
inadmissible? How could one happen to be an eye-witness of 
having one? How could one fail to be an eye-witness? 

Two important points must be conceded. It is undoubtedly 
true that the authority which goes with saying ‘I have a pain’ is 
at least partly conventional, because the remark is partly a request 
for action. In some societies sufferers are expected not to complain 
and are despised for doing so, whereas in others they can usually 
secure sympathy and attention in this way. The second point is 
that there is clearly no question of expertise. We learn to diagnose 
our illnesses on the basis of their symptoms, including charac- 
teristic pains, but we do not learn to judge whether we have pains. 


Important though these points are, they cannot dispose of 
the question whether the person who says ‘I have a pain’ has 
epistemological authority as well as conventional. For whatever a 
person has conventional authority to da or to refrain from doing, 
e.g. wincing, complaining, expressing a preference or attitude, 
there will always remain the question whether there really is 
something going on concerning which the speaker is expressing an 
attitude or a preference, or making a complaint. It is, of course, 
quite true that one cannot ask whether the remark ‘ouch’ is true or 
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false, and that ‘I have a pain’ is in many ways like ‘ouch’, Ali 
che same, either there is or there is not sometaing which gives rise 
and justification even to this remark ‘ouch’ After all, we can 
deceive another as much by saying ‘ouch’ as b7 saying ‘you stepped 
on my foot’. The difference between ‘ouch’ ard ‘I have a pain’ lies 
simply in this that, unlike the former, the latter incorporates the 
assertion of a fact and, therefore, the question can be raised 
whether I am lying or speaking the truth when I say ‘I have 
a pain’. 

‘I have a pain’, in other words, says two things: ‘I have a 
sensation of a certain sort’ anc ‘I dislike this sort of sensation’. 
It is rather like ‘they are playing my pet aversion again’, which 
also makes two claims, that they are playing something and that 
what they are playing is my pet aversion. The important difference 
is that ‘they are playing something’ reports a public occurrence, 
whereas ‘I am having a certain sort of sensat on’ reports a private 
one, hence my special epistemological authority. 


This point is of some importance for value theory. For 
stating, in words not implying anything abowt pains, that we are 
having certain sorts of sensations and are nding them painful, 
is stating two facts which, together, constit.te the bridge across 
that gap between fact and value, which has irightened off various 
philosophers since Hume. Contrary to appearances, saying that we 
find an experience or a sensaticn painful, is aot making a remark 
that could be called a value judgment. To sey that we are finding 
something painful is not to misstate the case. It really is a finding, 
in that it is quite unargued and unarguable. One is not summoning 
up expertise, marshalling pres and cons, citing evidence or 
precedents, and so forth. On the contrary, the painfulness hits 
one with inescapable force. The difference between Jones who 
does, and Smith who does not find painful, say, having his teeth 
polished or his tonsils painted, is not a difference in judgment or 
opinion. One can, of course, train oneself in certain ways and may 
then no longer find such polishings painful, or even come to like 
them. But the change is not a change in opinion or judgment, 
since it cannot be brought about by offering considerations.* 


On the contrary, it is facts such as these findings which can be 
offered as considerations. Value judgments can be made only 
where there is a system of such facts which can come into conflict. 
It would perhaps not be very unnatural to describe the difference 
between Jones and Smith as “a difference in taste”, because there 
are many differences and changes in taste which are not based on 
considerations. Hence the plausibility of ‘De gustibus .. .’ All 
the same, it is always conceivable that a change in taste might be 
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brought about by argument, but it is not conceivable that a man 
should be argued out of finding an experience painful. 

However, the expression ‘finding something painful’ is 
speaker-relative. It is not at all surprising that Jones should find 
painful what Smith does not find painful. Such personal differences 
characterize all “findings”, whether they are formulations of 
opinions ‘or judgments, expressions of taste or statements of 
attitude-causing facts (e.g. finding something painful?) What 
distinguishes them are the different methods by which it is possible 
to produce changes in a person’s findings. Whether or not Jones 
finds having his teeth polished painful is a matter of brute psycho- 
logical fact. If we want him to change that finding, we have to 
change the facts, not merely his attitude to the facts. Whether the 
fact that he does find it painful is a reason against polishing his 
teeth is not a question of brute psychological fact, but one about 
which there can be argument based on other such facts. Together, 
such arguments may or may not produce a change, but if so, it will 
be a change in attitude towards uncharged facts. Whether it is 
morally wrong to polish Jones’ teeth without his permission, is 
even more liable to be argued and disagreed upon. My point here 
is simply that value judgments rest on “findings” such as, that this, 
that, and the next man find such and such sensations painful. 

In spirit close to the theorizs just examined is Physicalism, 
the view that everything in the universe is ultimately explicable 
in terms of physics. Physicalists believe that in its explanations 
physics provides all the necessary information about the universe: 
an exhaustive list of all the ingredients of which everything is 
composed, a full description of all the kinds of things and all their 
properties, perhaps a diagram of how they are put together, 
easily comprehensible instructions for using and coping with them, 
and the fullest possible indications of their causes and their effects. 
Physicalists think that “mental” or “psychic” events cannot be so 
explained and for this reason they cannot believe that there are 
such things. Minds fit into this sort of universe as little as prayers 
and spells into a chemist’s shop. On this view, ‘I have a pain’ is 
best regarded as the report of a physical occurrence or process. 

Without going into any details, we can say quite generally 
that any Physicalist formula must be open to the objections already 
raised against theories, (1), (2) and (3). If, like (1) and (2), 
the formula implies that ‘I have a pain’ is a report of something 
public, then it is open to the objection that this ignores the striking 
asymmetry in the way the sufferer’s and other people’s assertions 

*Statements of attitude-causing fects may be wholly independent of 
argument, e.g. finding a sensation panful; or partly so, eg finding some 


experience worth while; or wholly depencent on argument, e g. finding something 
valuable. 
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of a person’s having a pain are based, and confirmed or refuted. 
If, like theory (3), it implies that it is not a report of anything, 
then it cannot explain how.we can conceal or sham having a 
pain.* 


0 


The theories so far considered all treated the remark ‘I have 
a pain’ as either an introspective report, that is, as a report of 
something private, or as a remark about the environment, that is, 
as a remark about something public. In view of the shortcomings 
of such “pure” theories, I now turn to the consideration of a 
“mixed” theory, according to which this remark is about some- 
thing public and also, in addition, about something private: 


(4) 'X has a pain’ means ‘X has a disposition to manifest pain 
behaviour and also has a sort of sensation which always accom- 
panies this disposition’, 

This account does justice to the fact that sufferers are 
accorded a peculiar epistemological authority on the question of 
whether they have a pain. Furthermore, it can account for the fact 
that someone’s unfeigned manifestation of pain behaviour is 
insufficient ground for saying that he has a pain. Physiologists 
have made the discovery that, upon the application of a certain 
stimulus, a decorticated person may still manifest the characteristic 
pain behaviour, but not feel any pain.® These discoveries are 
usually taken, in my opinion quite correctly, as some reason for 
saying that a person can be caused to manifest the characteristic 
pain behaviour without having a pain. But they could not of 
course be so taken if by ‘having a pain’ we simply meant ‘having 
a disposition to manifest pain behaviour’. On the Behaviourist 
definition of ‘having a pain’ (i.e. (1)), Huxley’s points could not 
even seem to show what they undoubtedly seem to show, namely, 
the causal inefficacy of having a pain in the production of pain 
behaviour. 


The present theory, lastly, does justice to the fact that a 
person’s having a sensation is net by itself sufficient for saying that 
he has a pain. In cases of prefrontal lobotomy, patients claim that 
they have the same feelings as before, but they no longer mind. 
If it is true, as perhaps it may te, that such patients have feelings 
which are in all respects bar one exactly like the agonies they had 

‘For a fuller discussion of one such theory, see my Note, “Smart on 
Sensations’, in this issue. 34 
Cf, eg, T. H Huxley's famous essay, “On the Hypothesis that Animals 


are Automata and its History”, reprinted in “A Modern Introduction to 
Philosophy”, Ed. by P. Edwards and A. Pap The Free Press, Glencoe, I 
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before the operation, but which now are not followed by the 
characteristic pain behaviour, then we are at least strongly inclined 
to say that dey no longer have real pains. We are strongly 
inclined to reject the description ‘they now have pains but without 
the usual accompaniments’. The fact that we do not quite know 
what to make of the prefrontal lobotomy cases strongly suggests 
that having the disposition to manifest pain behaviour is more than 
merely the usual accompaniment of having certain characteristic 
sensations. On the present theory, (4), this “more” is explained as 
a part of the very meaning of ‘having a pain’. 

_ Some of the things Mr. Strawson says about P-predicates, 
among which he lists ‘is in pain’, suggest that he holds this 
“mixed theory”. Applying what he says about depression to the 
case of pain,’ we get, “in order for there to be such a concept as 
that of X’s pain, the pain which X has, the concept must cover 
both what is felt, but not observed, by X, and what may be 
observed, but not felt, by other than X (for all values of X)”. If 
Strawson holds that ‘X has a pain’ is both about something 
private, an experience, for which X and X alone has a completely 
adequate but non-observational basis, and also about something 
public, about which everyone else but X can have a completely 
adequate observational basis, then we can understand what 
Strawson means by ‘cover’ and by the claim that “the behaviour 
criteria one goes on are not just signs of the presence of what is 
meant by the P-predicate, but are criteria of a logically adequate 
kind for the ascription of the P-predicate”.* On this interpretation, 
self-ascription and other-ascription of pain are equally fundamental 
because they are, each of them, about ane, a different one, of the 
two equally important ingredients in the meaning of ‘I have a pain’. 

This theory, (4), is very clcse to the truth. All the same, it is 
not quite right. Its chief fault is that as far as having a pain is 
concerned it puts completely on a par the sensation of pain and 
the disposition to manifest pain behaviour. But it has already 
been pointed out that, in the having of a pain, these two are not 
completely on a par. There is a number of perfectly straight- 
forward cases of not having a pain which involve having the dis- 
position to manifest pain behaviour but not having the appropriate 
sensation. The reason why these are cases of not having a pain is 
that the sensation is absent. On the other hand, there are no 
straightforward cases of having the sensation without having the 
disposition to manifest pain behaviour. We find it extremely diffi- 
cult to understand what those pople mean who, after prefrontal 

sP, F. Strawson, Individuals, Methuen & Co., p. 104. 


Ibid., pp, 108-9 
‘Ibid. p. 106, 
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lobotomy, say they still have pains but ro longer mind. They 
appear to have an experience to which the ordinary sense of 
‘having a pain’ does not properly apply. One cannot readily 
understand how a person can claim to recoznise a sensation as 
“just like” a pain and not mind having it. It follows that, as we 
normally use ‘pain’, having the appropriate sensation is essential 
to it, whereas having the disposition to manifest pam behaviour, 
though important, is not essential. For the cases of having the 
disposition to manifest pain behaviour witħoat the sensation are 
perfectly straightforward, conceptually speaking, and are plain 
cases of not having a pain. On the other hand, the cases of having 
the sensation without the disposition are not conceptually straight- 
forward but incomprehensible. Even if we could so much as 
understand the assumption of a person’s having a sensation of 
pain without the disposition to manifest pain behaviour, we 
should not know whether to say that he hac or did not have a 
pain. The fact that he does not have the disposition to manifest 
pain behaviour is a strong ground for saying that his sensation is 
not really a pain. On the other hand, his inclination to say that 
he has a pain is a strong reason for saying that what he has is a 
pain. Not much more can proñtably be said about these cases 
until some further questions have been answered. Why are such 
persons inclined to say they still have pains” Instead of saying 
they had pains, would they accept the formule that what they had 
were “sensations in some respects similar to the pains they had 
before”? Can their pains get more and less intense, worse and 
better, alleviated and cured? Could they imzgine coming to like 
or enjoy them? If not, why not? 


UI 


I turn now to the received doctrine, the view which regards 
‘I have a pain’ as a report of 2 sensation waich plays a certain 
role in a complicated pattern o? events. Thi doctrine relies on 
the well-established assumption that certain observable events, 
such as a person’s stepping on another’s foo:, are the causes of 
certain characteristic and observable patterns of overt behaviour, 
such as saying ‘Ouch, watch wh2re you are going, you fool!’ and 
so forth. The received doctrine maintains thet among the effects 
of these observable “stimulus events” there are also sensations of 
a certain kind, which we call ‘pains’, whose teing had or experi- 
enced is reported by the words ‘I have a pain’ and similar phrases. 
There are two versions of this theory, Epishenomenalism and 
Interactionism. They differ from one another -n that they attribute 
different roles to these sensations. Epiphenomenalism maintains 
that pains are merely side effects of the overt stimulus, without 
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themselves being causes of the overt pain behaviour. Interactionism 
takes the view that pains are among the causes of overt pain 
behaviour. 

On the Epiphenomenalist theory, 

(5A) ‘X has a pain’ means ‘X has a sensation caused by that 
which is also the cause of X’s disposition to manifest pain 
behaviour’. 

Epiphenomenalism is not an immediately plausible theory, 
for we cannot help thinking that pains make us do things, such as 
flinching or going to the doctor. It therefore stands or falls with 
the arguments designed to show that our everyday beliefs in this 
matter are mistaken and that pains cannot be the causes of our 
pain behaviour. Epiphenomenaists base their arguments on the 
discoveries of physiology, which are presented as showing that the 
real causes of our pain behavicur are not our pains but certain 
physiological occurrences instead. 


The first argument is based on facts such as those already 
mentioned,® that a suitably decorticated person, who may be pre- 
sumed to have lost the power to feel pain, responds to certain 
stimuli, such as a burning cigarette on his hand, as if he actually 
felt pain. According to the present argument, this surprising 
discovery demonstrates that, coatrary to our natural belief, pain 
is not the cause of pain behaviour. An equally natural belief 
would probably be formed by a child who had seen many cuckoo 
clocks, all of which were in good working order. He would 
probably come to believe that tae appearance of the cuckoo was 
the cause of the subsequent chimes. On discovering the surprising 
fact that the clock will strike, even when the pop-out mechanism 
is disconnected and the cuckoo consequently does not pop out, he 
will conclude that the cuckoo’s movements have nothing to do 
with the chimes. Similarly, the argument concludes, the discovery 
that a man may engage in pain behaviour even when he does not 
feel pain, shows that pain is not really the cause of his pain 
behaviour. 

Important though it is, this physiological discovery does not 
prove quite as much as Epiphenomenalists claim. It shows that 
pain is not the cause of all unfeigned pain behaviour, but fails to 
show that it is not the cause cf any. To prove the latter, two 
further premisses are required. The first, which seems to me 
defensible, is that being the cause of X entails being a necessary 
condition of X, or at least containing something which is. This 
is reqnired because, without it, the surprising facts of decortication 
show only that pain is not "the cause of some cases of pain 


°Cf. above, footnote 5, p. 7. 
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behaviour, namely, those which are not preceded by pain. For 
let us suppose that pain can be the cause, or one of the causes, 
of unfeigned pain behaviour without being a necessary condition 
of unfeigned pain behaviour or without even containing something 
which is, In that case the discovery that it is not a necessary 
condition of all unfeigned pain behaviour simply does not bear 
on the question of whether it is the cause of any. There appears, 
however, to be some justification for this premiss. We hesitate to 
say that e.g. smoking is the cause, or even cne of the causes, of 
lung cancer, as long as we are uncertain whether smoke contains 
an ingredient which (under normal if unspecified conditions) is 
necessary if lung cancer is to result. 


However, in order to clinch their argument, Epiphenomenalists 
must make a second and in my opinion illegitimate assumption: 
that all unfeigned pain behaviour is of the same type. Otherwise 
pain might well be the cause of some types of unfeigned pain 
behaviour, even though it cannot be the cause of others. There are 
many types of cancer, and smoking may be the cause of only one. 
Why should not there be many types of unfeigned pain behaviour, 
a physiological processes the causes of some, pains the causes of 
others? 


The first argument therefore can prove only that there are 
cases of unfeigned pain behaviour not preceded and hence not 
caused by pains. It cannot shcw that where pain precedes pain 
behaviour, the pain is not the cause of the pain behaviour, but 
merely a sign of it or of its real causes. In fact, we know it is 
more than a sign. Although we can learn to interpret pains as 
signs of wounds or illnesses, pains are not merely or even primarily 
such signs. Suppose it were in the nature of men with cavities 
in their teeth to be subject to a series of characteristic albeit gentle 
hiccups, their frequency and character varying with the size and 
location of the cavities. If sech men discover the connection 
between dental decay and hiccupping, they will take the latter as 
signs of the former. Those sufficiently concerned for their teeth 
will heed the warning. Like a perpetual hiccup or a continuously 
flashing light, a pain is such a warning, tending to draw a person’s 
attention to itself and, if he can read it as a sign, to the fact 
signalled. But a pain is more than an attention-commanding sign 
of something else. Even if tke person did not know what it 
signalled or if he took it as the sign of a desired event, such as 
childbirth or a necessary operation, it would still constitute a strong 
motive for taking alleviating action. 


Epiphenomenalists thus obscure the crucial differences 
between pains and other feelings, such as the feeling we normally 
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have when a tap on the knee activates the patellar reflex, which 
really is no more than a sign of the real cause of the knee jerk. 
In doing this, they also obscure the differences between three types 
of pain behaviour, “reflex behaviour”, “yielding to urges”, and 
“intelligent remedial pain behaviour”, in the explanation of each 
of which pain plays a different role. In view of these differences, 
the fact that pain is not the cause of some types, such as reflex 
pain behaviour, does not show that pain is not the cause of any 
type of unfeigned pain behaviour. 

By reflex bebaviour J mean the sort of bodily movement 
which occurs for instance when our pupils contract or dilate in 
response ‘to the varying intensity of the light, our leg kicks if the 
knee is tapped, we yell when we suddenly lose support, we sneeze 
when we are given snuff, and so forth. All this occurs in the 
same stereotyped fashion whatever our I.Q. or our schooling. 
Such contractions and dilations, and the rest, cannot be more or 
less skilful, correct, efficient or elegant. Intelligence is neither 
necessary for such “behaviour” nor useful in it. We can use our 
intelligence only for discovering the conditions under which it 
occurs or fails to occur. There is no question of our making a 
muscular effort to speed up or delay or prevent the reflex action, 
except indirectly, by way of bodily movements which are not 
reflexes. The kick of the leg when the knee is tapped is such 
reflex “behaviour”. Hence the feeling caused by the tap on the 
right spot can be a mere sign of its cause, or of the kick which is 
the effect of the tap, not the effect of the feeling. 

Contrast this reflex behaviour with the sort associated with 
our urges, even the so-called irresistible urges, such as taking a 
breath after holding it for a while. In such behaviour we can, 
though we need not, make a muscular effort. We can delay the 
working of the breathing reflex, but not indefinitely, After a 
while the reflex takes over. If we refrain from making any 
muscular effort, then breathing occurs automatically: we need not 
do it, though we can deliberately inhale and exhale, or hold our 
breath. 

Jo the operation of an irresistible urge, two fundamentally 
different types of force are exemplified, mechanical and motive 
force. Resistance to the first, alone involved in the reflex, requires 
an ever-increasing muscular effort until finally the refiex becomes 
too strong. At that point breathing occurs in spite of the maximum 
resistance we can oppose to it. Resistance to the second force, 
not involved in a refiex but characteristic of all urges, does not 
require a muscular effort, yet the discomfort involved in holding 
RA breath urges, prompts or inclines cne to cease holding one’s 

reath. 
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Lastly, it should be noted that much of our behaviour which 
is caused by motive force is not in any way tied to a reflex. We 
often scratch because we have an itch, eat because we are hungry, 
or smoke because we have a craving for nicotine, In all these cases, 
there is a discomfort known to be terminated, or perhaps pleasur- 
ably terminated, by certain remedial actions such as scratching, 
eating, or smoking, Note that even where, as in the case of a drug 
addiction, we may be inclined to say that the craving was 
irresistible, this is quite different from the irresistibility of a pai 
of handcuffs by which I am tied to a policeman, or the irresistibility 
of the urge to breathe. These latter are irresistible in the sense 
that they are stronger than the maximum mechanical force I can 
oppose to them. Resistance to motive or psychological force does 
not require muscular effort, hence it cannot be irresistible or hard 
to resist in that sense. I need not sit on my hands in order to 
prevent scratching, eating, or smoking from taking place. Breathing 
will occur unless I make an adequate muscular effort to stop it, 
but no scratching, etc., will occur unless I make some muscular 
effort. A child need not first learn how to yield to an urge before 
being able to satisfy it, but he must first learn how to yield to a 
desire before he can satisfy it. A child need not first learn how to 
resist a desire before it can remain unsatisfied, but he must first 
learn how to resist an urge before it can remain unsatisfied. 
Reflexes are quite automatic. Urges are “self-satisfying” and an 
effort is required to frustrare them. Desires are not self-satisfying 
and an effort is required to satisfy them. The satisfaction of a 
desire is often a case of intelligent remedial behaviour. 

Where pain behaviour, suca as the withdrawal of the hand 
upon touching a hot object, is reflex behaviour, it would occur 
even if the person did not feel pain. That is the reason for saying 
that even when pain precedes such behaviour, it is not its real 
cause, but merely a sign of the real cause. However, normally the 
pain alone would constitute an urge to withdraw the hand and thus 
a sufficient condition of its withdrawal, even if the reflex were 
inoperative. Holding the hand in the fire, Scaevola-fashion, is 
almost as hard as committing suicide by holding one’s breath. 
What makes it so hard is not so much the great muscular effort 
required to prevent the reflex from taking over, as the will power 
needed to continue enduring the Dain. It is therefore wrong to say 
that because the reflex alone would suffice to produce the pain 
behaviour, the pain is not causa_ly effective when it occurs. The 
first argument therefore fails because the facts adduced do not 
show that there are cases of intelligent remedial pain behayiour 
not preceded by pain. 

The second argument envisages the possibility or probability 
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of the eventual discovery of such cases. In view of the astonishing 
progress of physiology, it is claimed, such a discovery is probable. 
But even if the discovery were never made, the argument con- 
tinues, the very fact that it is conceivable and that, if it were 
made, it would have to be hailed as the real cause, and therefore 
as the true explanation of intelligent remedial pain behaviour, 
shows that pains cannot be the real causes even of such pain 
behaviour. 

It is worth noting that there is little difference between the 
two arguments, even though the first rests on an actual, the second 
merely ọn a possible or probable physiological discovery. For the 
actual discovery on which the first argument rests can show only 
that pain behaviour is sometimes caused by things other than 
pain. To show that no pain behaviour can be caused by pain 
requires two additional premisses, one of which is clearly untenable. 
The argument therefore does not justify any doubt about the 
causal role of pain in normal pain behaviour. All it justifies is the 
addition of an abnormal type to our list of types of pain 
behaviour. Much the same holds for the second argument. For if 
the envisaged discovery were actually made, we could not hail it 
as the discovery of the real causes of intelligent remedial pain 
behaviour. We would merely have to add to our list another 
astonishing abnormal type of pain behaviour. The mention of 
physiological processes such that, whenever they occur in a man’s 
nervous system, he engages in pain behaviour even when he has 
no pain, can explain only one type of normal pain “behaviour”, 
namely, reflex pain behaviour. The mention of a physiological 
process invariably accompanying intelligent remedial pain be- 
haviour can at mest give a physiological description, not an 
explanation of it. For suppose in answer to the question why he 
took an aspirin or why he asked fcr a pain-killing injection, 
someone says: ‘It must have been that physiological process again, 
that did it’, Now, such a reply may count as an explanation of 
something, but it is not an explanation of intelligent remedial 
pain behaviour, for that man’s behaviour could not be of the 
required type—he takes steps to alleviate pain whether or not he 
has any. If we discover a physiological process such that, when it 
occurs in a man, he engages in what looks like intelligent remedial 
pain behaviour, whether or not he has any pain, then we cannot 
say that the physiological process is the cause of his behaviour 
unless we are prepared to admit that the behaviour is not intelli- 
gent remedial pain behaviour, though it looks as if it were. 
Furthermore, we must give an explanation of how such behaviour 
is possible. For it is indeed very puzzling how a human being can 
behave exactly as if he engaged in intelligent remedial pain 
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behaviour when he does not. The fact that such behaviour is 
not at all puzzling in a machine incapable of feeling pain, which 
has been programmed to behave as if it could feel pain, does not 
solve the puzzle in the case of a human being who actually can feel 
pain. 

A possible solution would be to distinguish between genuine 
intelligent remedial pain behaviour and a sort of Freudian likeness 
of it. We might perhaps speak of pain behaviour which is “auto- 
matic”, somewhat like automatic writing, or which is “relieving 
repressed pain”, somewhat like abreaction, or which is caused by 
an “addiction”, say, to aspirin or to the hypodermic. Of course, by 
itself, such a distinction does not fully explain what is happening. 
We need additional, developmental accounts of how a normal 
person capable of engaging in intelligent remedial pain behaviour 
can come to be twisted enough to engage in such travesties of 
intelligent remedial pain behaviour. 


Our procedure is clear. When a certain discovery shows that 
pain is not the necessary condition of a certain type of pain 
behaviour, there is a choice between saying that pain is not the 
cause of any pain behaviour of that type, or further subdividing 
the type. We invariably choose the latter course because nothing 
can convince us that, in the explanation of certain types of 
unfeigned pain, such as intelligent remedial pain behaviour, 
feelings of pain play merely the role of signs of the real, overt or 
physiological, causes, 


There is good reason for this apparent stubbornness. It is 
based on the fact, mentioned several times aiready, that pains are 
by nature feelings of a kind which incline us, urge us, prompt us 
to do whatever promises relief. If someone’s behaviour can be 
shown to be the doing of what seemed to him to promise relief, 
then his behaviour conforms to one of the paradigms of the 
explanation of rational, and therefore normal human behaviour. 
A person’s having a pain, or his expecting that some possible 
occurrence would cause him pain, is one of the paradigms of his 
having a reason for doing something, namely, for doing what 
promises relief, or what promises avoidance of the possible occur- 
rence. There is no inconsistency in saying that a pain was the 
cause of someone’s behaviour, that it was his reason for doing 
what he did, and that it was a good reason for doing it. This 
same fact can be cited in answer to three different questions. We 
may agree with those who say, with some justification from 
ordinary usage, that if a feeling of pain is the agent’s reason for 
doing something, it cannot also be the cause of his doing it. But 
if we say that, then we must not go on to insist that something 
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else must be the cause of that action, for the agent’s reason pro- 
vides the same sort of information as is given by stating the cause, 
when there is one. 


That something is a paradigm of the explanation of rational 
human behaviour puts it in a special position. To say, somewhat 
like Aristotle, that motion towards the centre of the earth and rest 
on its surface is natural or, with Newton, that motion at uniform 
velocity is natural, can justifiably mean only that such motions 
do not call for explanation in these systems of explanation. Choice 
between alternative systems of such explanation is not properly 
determined by the beauty or rationality or sacredness of such 
motions: What counts are the merits in terms of the demands we 
make on any system of explanation, e.g. range, precision, sim- 
plicity, fertility. Explanations of human behaviour are in a 
different position, for they are linked with systems of justification 
and thereby self-regulation in accordance with an ideal. Plato 
thought that stars were imperfect because they did not move in 
perfect circles. No doubt this was misguided, for in this field the 
only justification for the use of ideal explanatory models is that 
we can use them to represent the actual as a comparatively simple 
deviation from a comparatively simple ideal. But in the field of 
human behaviour, the ideal explanatory model is tied to the ideal 
regulatory model. Much of many people’s behaviour is engaged 
in for reasons, i.e. is caused in ways in which, as they think 
(rightly or wrongly), the behaviour of rational beings is caused. 


Summing up, we can say that the first two Epiphenomenalist 
arguments fail because they do not take account of the fact that no 
possible physiological process could be accepted as the true 
explanation, and therefore as the real cause, of intelligent remedial 
pain behaviour. 


The third argument accordingly begins, not with an actual 
or possible physiological discovery, but with the possibility or 
probability of an ideal physiological explanation of all human 
behaviour, It attempts to demonstrate the causal inefficacy of - 
pains by exhibiting their superfluousness and inappropriateness in 
such an ideal explanation. For since it offers a complete gapless 
chain of physiological processes from overt stimulus to overt 
behaviour, pains from the very nature of the explanation cannot 
appear in such a list of causal links. Hence, the argument con- 
cludes, pains must be mere side-effects of some, without being 
themselves the causes of any, links in that chain, hence not among 
the real causes of any kind of pain behaviour. 


The conclusion, however, does not follow from the premiss. 
It would follow if the ideal physiological explanation offered the 
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only proper description of the causal chain from overt stimulus to 
overt behaviour. Then all other causal explanations of pain 
behaviour would either be alternative to and incompatible with the 
ideal explanation (and therefore false) or they would be attempts 
to add a further link to the causal chain (and therefore false, 
because the physiological chain is gapless and bas no room for 
any further links). However, there are other ways of describing 
this causal chain; and from the fact that ‘pain’ cannot appear in 
the physiological description of it, because ‘pain’ is not a proper 
physiological term, it does not follow that ‘pein’ cannot properly 
figure in other descriptions of that causal c1ain. 

In fact, epistemologically speaking, the description which 
contains ‘pain’ is logically prior to that which contains physio- 
logical terms. In order to determine the physiological processes 
which causally link various overt stimuli with intelligent remedial 
pain behaviour, we must make sure of mcluding a certain 
physiological process, call it BP, such that it -s always correlated 
with a pain, for otherwise our chain of physiological processes 
cannot be the cause of this particular type of pain behaviour. 
It is therefore by correlation with a perscn’s pains that we 
determine the appropriate explanatory physiological processes. 
However, it is not the sort of correlation which would entitle 
us to describe the pain as a mere side-effect of BP. For in 
calling it that, we imply that BP could conceivably be the cause of 
the pain behaviour even if, as in decortication, the causal connec- 
tion between BP and the pain were severed. But, as we have seen, 
intelligent remedial pain behaviour cannot be caused by a physio- 
logical process which is thus separable from pain. If it were thus 
separable then it could not be that link in the chain of physiological 
causes which must be there in order to account for the peculiarities 
of intelligent remedial pain behaviour. And if these peculiarities 
are not accounted for, then we have not yet found the ideal 
physiological explanation of all types of pain behaviour which is 
the starting-point of the third argument. Ths, the very criteria 
of an ideal physiological explanation of all pain behaviour 
make it impossible to speak of pains as mere side-effects of 
physiological processes. Physiology therefore cannot hope to find 
the true or real causes of all our pain behaviour, if that means, as 
Epiphenomenalists claim, that it will expose the causal inefficacy 
of pains. Pains are not just “the smell that hovers over the 
factory”, as T. H. Huxley put it. 

To insist on this is not, of course, to deny that in many 
important contexts the information that a perscn had a pain wquld 
not be a very helpful explanation. For to giv> a full explanation 
involves tracing the chain of causal links, and pains may not in 
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fact turn out to meet that reqrirement. Here it must suffice to 
state, quite dogmatically and without the necessary qualifications, 
that, like all other explanations, causal explanations begin from a 
natural state, a stare of equilibrium, upset by an independent 
initiating condition, leading to a process (a chain of causal links) 
which ends when equilibrium i3 restored. The various sciences, 
following astronomy, attempt to devise systems of concepts in 
terms of which certain sectors of the observable world can be 
described as relatively self-contained systems in a state of more or 
less stable “working equilibrium”, Events external to the system 
constitute independent initiating conditions of processes upsetting 
the equilibrium and ending when it is restored. Similarly, in our 
ordinary everyday explanations of human behaviour we employ 
many vague “systems of explanation”, each with a different state 
of equilibrium, such as a person’s state of health, state of well- 
being, mental normality, and so on. In a context in which we 
operate with a person's state of well-being, his having a pain is a 
perfectly good independent initiating condition, causing various 
forms of pain behaviour and ending with the restoration of his state 
of well-being. In other contexts, such as those in which we are 
interested in ascribing moral or legal responsibility, we begin with 
a different state of equilibrium, in which the persons concerned 
have a clean slate, as it were. In such a case, the explanation of a 
person’s pain behaviour in terms of the pains he had will not be a 
complete explanation, for we shall need to know, by tracing back 
the causes of his pain, whether another person was the cause of 
it.2° In such a context, the causes of pain behaviour have to be 
traced back far beyond pains to their external causes. It is perhaps 
worth noting that, in such a context, physiological processes are at 
least as unsatisfactory as pains. In other contexts, however, for 
instance where we are concerned with alleviating and curing pains 
not initiated by obvious external stimuli, such as rheumatic pains 
or headaches, the state of equilitrium may be someone’s well-being, 
and although pains may be the (immediate) causes of our pain 
behaviour, its initiating conditions may be physiological processes. 


IV 


I can now turn, at last, to what I consider the true account 
(5B). ‘X has a pain’ means ‘X has a sensation which causes him 
to have a disposition to manifest pain behaviour’. This theory 
meets all the objections so far considered, but there are three 
others which would be fatal to it, if they could be sustained. 


*°For a detailed treatment cf. the discussion of these topics in Causation in 
the Law by Hart and Honore, Oxford, 1959, from which I have borrowed much. 
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The first is the objection that no feelings or sensations can 
ever be the causes of overt behaviour, because the words for them 
necessarily involve logical relationships to the overt behaviour of 
which they are supposed to be the causes. Thus, ‘having a pain’ 
from its very meaning, (5B), is analytically related to ‘pain be- 
haviour’; ‘having an itch’ to ‘scratching’, ‘nausea’ to ‘vomiting’, 
‘feeling tired’ to ‘behaving in a tired manner’ and so forth. But 
two events, A and B, cannot be related as cause and effect, if the 
words for them, ‘A’ and ‘B’, are analytically related. 

It would seem that Ryle subscribes to such a view of the 
relation between feelings and overt behaviour and that he there- 
fore rejects the idea that, in “the derivative use of ‘tickled’, in 
which to say that a person is or feels tickled is to say that he is 
amused”,1 feeling tickled may be the cause of an impulse to 
laugh. He appears to reject this idea on the grounds that two 
terms which are logically related cannot refer to events or things 
which are causally related, for he says “to feel tickled seems 
logically and not merely causally to involve having an impulse to 
laugh”.1? The implication is of course that if the two were causally 
related, they would have to be merely causa_ly (and not logically) 
related. Otherwise, the fact that they are logically related would 
have no tendency to show that they are not causally related. 
Again, a few lines later, now switching to ‘tickle’ in a more usual 
sense, he argues, perhaps a little cbscurely, that “the tickle is 
surely not the cause of which the impulse to scratch is the effect. 
If I have an intolerable tickle, I have an irresistible impulse to 
scratch; but.I am not the victim of two compulsions”. I think 
Ryle means that we attribute intolerability to the tickle on the 
same grounds and by the very same test as we attribute irresisti- 
bility to the impulse to scratch, hence there is only one “compul- 
sion” or impulse, and this shows that the connection between 
tickle and impulse must be logical, and therefore cannot be causal. 
Again, when a few lines later he rejects his earlier view that “a 
tickle just is a thwarted impulse to scratch”, he adds “the connec- 
tion between having a tickle and wanting to scratch seems to me 
neither a cause-effect connection between events, nor a paraphrase 
relation between expressions”, thus suggesting that it could not be 
both, for otherwise there would be no difficulty, since they could 
be both. 

A similar argument is also put forward by A. I. Melden in 
a recent article,!8 to show that there could not be so-called ‘acts 
of volition’, if these are defined as acts which cause overt be- 

a ee The Philosophical Quarterly, April 19£1, pp. 198-9 


2 Ibid., 199. 
aa “Willing”, The Philosophical Review, October 1960, p. 482. 
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haviour, “Let the interior event which we call ‘the act of volition’ 
be mental or physical . . . it must be logically distinct from the 
alleged effect; this surely is one lesson we can derive from a 
reading of Hume’s discussion of causation. Yet nothing can be an 
act of volition that is not logically connected with that which is 
willed; the act of willing is intelligible only as the act of willing 
whatever it is that is willed.” 


Put in this simple form, the objection is untenable. The only 
relevant lesson we can safely derive from Hume is that analysing 
concepts is not a fruitful method for finding new causal connec- 
tions. ‘That, however, does not entail that two terms which are 
logically related may not be the names of two things which are 
causally related. A father is the cause of the existence of his son, 
yet ‘father’ and ‘son’ are logically related. A push may be the 
cause of a stumble, even though ‘push’ (partly) means ‘cause of a 
disposition to move in certain ways’. Similarly, the fact that 
‘pain’ (partly) means ‘cause of a disposition to manifest pain 
behaviour’, or that ‘itch’ (partly) means ‘cause of a disposition to 
scratch’ cannot show that a pain is never the cause of pain 
behaviour, an itch never the cause of a scratch, any more than 
the fact that ‘push’ means ‘cause of a disposition to move’ can 
show that a push never is the cause of a movement, 


Supporters of this objection now have a second line of 
defence. They can argue that the “private logic” of all sensation 
words makes the rejoinder of the previous paragraph inapplicable 
to ‘pains’. For if ‘pain’ meant ‘sensation which is the cause of a 
disposition to manifest pain behaviour’, then no one could ever 
discover what the word ‘pain’ refers to. Owing to the privacy 
of their referents, sensation words cannot be taught ostensively. 
And definition (5B) makes it impossible to learn its referent from 
the definition of the word. (5B) can tell a child what ‘You have 
a pain’ means, but he could never establish what the word ‘pain’ 
refers to. For in order to do so, he would have to establish which 
of his many sensations was the cause of his disposition to manifest 
pain behaviour. However, in order tc do that, hz would have to 
identify, by some of their other properties, the various sensations 
whose causal responsibility or non-responsibility for his pain 
behaviour he is trying to establish. But whereas it is possible to 
identify particular men by qualities other than their being fathers, 
pains cannot be singled out by any other properties, because pains 
are private. Definition (5B) must therefore be rejected, this 
argument concludes. 


However, this second line of defence is also unsound. Sen- 
sation words, such as ‘pain’, can be taught ostensively. A mother 
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comforting her child bleeding from cuts in his knee and yelling 
at the top of his voice can take it that he has a pain and that he 
is not oblivious of it; just as she can take it that he sees the rattle 
and is attending to it when they are playing, Now you see it, now 
you don’t. She can therefore also be sure that he is in the frame 
of mind in which he is most likely to relate to his pains his mother’s 
sympathetic and comforting talk and behaviour. Children can 
therefore learn the application of the word ‘pain’, like the word 
‘father’, before they learn its full meaning, as set out in (5B). 
They need not, therefore, learn its application in the way they 
probably learn that of ‘battle’, ‘spy’ or ‘Louis XIV’. 

The second major objection to (5B) is that it is incom- 
patible with the fact, emphasized earlier in this paper, that a 
person could not possibly be mistaken about whether or not he 
had a pain, For, according to (5B), a person who says, honestly, 
‘I have a pain’ and who, unlike a baby, has the concept of pain, 
would have to know things about which he could certainly be 
mistaken. He must know that he has a disposition to manifest 
pain behaviour and also that he has a sensation which is the cause 
2 nes a disposition. But surely he could be mistaken about either 
of these. 

If we had to find out whether we have a pain by first making 
sure that we have a disposition to manifest pain behaviour and 
then whether we have a sensation which is the cause of such a 
disposition, the fact that we can be mistaken about these things 
would be serious. But, of course, we do not have to find out. I 
cannot argue that I must have a pain because | am manifesting, or 
am disposed to manifest, pain behaviour such as screaming, and so 
forth. Even before we learn to talk, we come to recognise certain 
sensations by their feel. Later, on those occasions when, in fact 
and possibly unnoticed by us, they cause us to manifest pain 
behaviour such as screaming, we are taught to call them ‘pains’. 
Thus, the learning conditions guarantee that we use the word 
‘pain’ to refer to sensations which are in fact causes of our 
dispositions to manifest pain behaviour, although we do not have 
to rely on that fact as a way of “ascertaining” that we have pains, 
and in fact cannot properly do so. For of course we do not have 
to ascertain that we ourselves have pains, although this may be 
necessary in the case of others. We learn the word ‘father’ long 
before we experience or witness the procreative act. We can be 
taught the word ‘pain’ only while our elders catch us in flagrenti 
delicto, so to speak. We can thezefore be equally mistaken when 
we think that someone is our own father and when we think that 
someone is someone else’s, as we cannot be mistaken when we 
think that some sensation of ours is a pain. 
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Of course, the causal conrection between the sensation and 
the behaviour is no stronger than that between a particular 
procreative act and the existence of a particular child. When we 
explain the existence of a child, we may have to say that the cause 
was not this particular procreative act, but some other one, or 
artificial insemination or perhaps parthenogenesis. Similarly the 
cause of the manifested pain behaviour may not have been a 
particular sensation of pain, but a reflex, or the pain may even have 
been simulated. When we try to predict, we may find that a 
particular procreative act does not cause the existence of any 
child, owing to causal factors preventing the continuation of the 
normal causal chain of events. Similarly, someone’s having a 
sensation of pain may not cause a manifestation of pain behaviour 
by him, owing to other causal factors preventing the continuation 
of the normal causal chain of events. 

The last major objection to (5B) is that there is nothing 
in the meaning of ‘pain’, which justifies the inclusion of a causal 
property in the definition. Heroic patriots, martyrs, and masochists 
sometimes have pains, without having any dispositions to manifest 
pain behaviour, They rejoice in, welcome, or actually enjoy their 
pains. And they do so, not in spite of the pains, but because of 
them. The greater the pains, the greater their joy; and without 
pains no joy at all. The reply to this is that it is perfectly true 
but quite compatible with the fact that such people are also 
caused to have dispositions to manifest pain behaviour. The worse 
the torture gets, the harder they will find it to rejoice, the harder 
to repress the disposition to manifest pain behaviour. They 
rejoice because of the pains, but not simply because of them. They 
rejoice because they also believe that their suffering is a necessary 
condition of the attainment of their ends. The patriot and the 
martyr may rejoice because they hope to get credit for themselves, 
in the fatherland or in heaven, for their selfless promotion of the 
cause. The less they care, by comparison, for the promotion of the 
cause and the more they care for the credit they get, the more they 
can rejoice in the pains on their own account, independently of the 
good they think they are doing for the cause. The masochist, like 
the sadist, gloats over the pains inflicted on his favourite victim, 
the person he loves. Masochists and sadists would not gloat over 
the suffering of their victims if their ends, the attainment of 
voluptuous sensations or the punishment of their victims, did not 
require these sufferings, or at least seem to require them. At the 
same time, of course, the pains cause them to have dispositions to 
manifest pain behaviour. 

The case of people who Lave undergone prefrontal lobotomy 
(p.f£1.) is more difficult. Such people say that, after their 
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operation, they still feel the pans as before, but they no longer 
mind. It seems we must admit that these people are not caused to 
have dispositions to manifest pain behaviour. Therefore, they 
either have pains which do not cause them to have such dis- 
positions or they are mistaken ir: thinking they have pains. What- 
ever we say, it seems we must give up (5B). 


But we do not give up the truth that water boils at 100°C, 
just because we find that it boils at a lower temperature on high 
mountains. When we have established, for normal if unspecified 
background conditions, that A causes B (when we predict B, 
given A), we do not withdraw this claim, simply because we have 
found counter-instances. All we need to do is state the back- 
ground conditions, C, and show that their being satisfied is a 
condition of A’s being followed ty B. If the reports of p.f.1. cases 
are correct, then it would seem -hat this operation interferes with 
those physiological background conditions, C, whose being satisfied 
is a necessary condition of certain introspectively recognisable 
sensations being followed by dispositions to manifest pain be- 
haviour. In these conditions, the word ‘pain’ in its ordinary sense, 
(5B), no longer has application; just as, on high mountains, the 
ordinary sense of ‘boiling an egg’ no longer has application. It is 
natural for p.f.l. cases to continue to speak of having pains, 
because they still have sensatiocs which are recognisably similar 
to those they always had. It would be misleading to insist that 
they did not have pains and misleading to insist that they did have 
pains. No doubt, if p.f.l. cases became common and well under- 
stood, we should extend the meaning of ‘pain’ to (5C) ‘X has a 
pain’ means ‘X has a disposition which is introspectively indis- 
tinguishable from those which, in normal conditions, cause X to 
have a disposition to manifest pain behaviour’. Even then, of 
course, (5C) presupposes (5B). 
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LOGIC, CREATIVITY AND ART 
By Donard F. HENZE 


For imagine having to sketch a sharply defined picture 
‘corresponding’ to a blurred one. In the latter there is a 
blurred red rectangle: for it you put down a sharply defined 
one. Of course—several such sharply defined rectangles can 
be drawn to correspond to the indefinite one.—But if the 
colors in the original merge without a hint of any outline 
won’t it become a hopeless task to draw a sharp picture 
corresponding to the blurred one? Won’t you then have to 
say: “Here I might just as well draw a circle or heart as a 
rectangle, for all the colors merge.” Anything—and nothing— 
is right. And this is the position you are in if you look for 
definitions corresponding to our concepts in aesthetics or 
ethics. 


(Wittgenstein, Philosophica! Investigations, I, s. 77) 


‘Painters paint pictures.’ “Sculptors carve statues.’ ‘Writers 
write novels, poems and plays.’ ‘Architects design buildings.’ 
‘Composers compose music.’ All of these statements are trivially 
true, and none of these statements generates philosophical puzzles. 
A philosopher’s interest may auicken, however, if the workaday 
verbs ‘paint’, ‘carve’, ‘write’, ‘design’, and ‘compose’ are replaced 
in each case by the one verb ‘create’. Interest may be stimulated 
even more, perhaps, by abstracting from this second set of state- 
ments about specific kinds of artist and specific kinds of art work 
and summing up all artistic endeavor in the abstract and provoca- 
tive statement ‘Artists create works of art’. The provocation of 
this statement would seem to lie not so much in the fact that 
artists do create works of art—though this too has received some 
attention—but in the perplexity about “what goes on” when an 
artist creates a work of art. Thus, it has long been the stock in 
trade of many philosophers to discuss creativity in the arts as one 
of the problems in aesthetics. The problem, as I hope to show, 
clearly warrants a closer look from a somewhat different view- 
point. 


I 


* Lenter a room and see Ernest, brush in hand, standing before 
an easel (pencil in hand, hunched over a piece of paper). From 
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time to time, he makes a mark on the canves (paper) with his 
brush (pencil). I ask, “What are you doing?” He replies, 
“Painting (Writing, Working on a still-life, . . . a sonnet,...a 
concerto).” I leave. Later, I meet John who inquires about 
Ernest. I reply, “He’s (he was) working on a painting (etc.).” 
Now is it modesty alone which keeps Ernest trom telling me that 
he is creating and dislike of pretention which keeps me from 
uttering similar words to John? Suppose Eznest had said that (at 
that present moment) he was creating; suppose that I had said 
that (at that past moment) he was creating. Would these, and 
similar, utterances have a use? 


It is well to begin by recognizing that the first person’ singular 
form of the verb ‘create’ rarely occurs in the present tense whereas 
third person singular (and plural) forms cecar more frequently. 
We employ the verb ‘create’, more often than not, in talking 
about what other people are doing rather than about what we 
ourselves are doing. This is reflected in the fect that most of the 
talk about creating, creation, and creativity issues from non- 
creators (non-artists) such as philosophers, critics, and psycholo- 
gists; the working artist seldom talks about creating, etc., as such. 
But when he does it is usually about what he has done or about 
what he is going to do. These generalizations require unpacking. 


Professor J. O. Urmson, in a notable artic'e a few years back, 
drew attention to two facts of grammar which have an application 
to this problem [‘‘Parenthetical Verbs”, M.nd, 1952]. For most 
verbs, (i) the present continuous form is used to report contem- 
porary happenings; and (ii) the present perfect is used “only to 
report what one often, or habitually, does” [I5id., p. 480]. E.g., 
‘I am eating’, ‘I am dusting’, ‘I am bathing’, and ‘I am dressing’ 
are used to report present occurrences; ‘I swin’, ‘I drive’, and ‘I 
teach’ are used to report what one habitually coes. In addition to 
Urmson’s observations, another grammaticel fact relevant to talk 
about creativity is the common distinction berween the transitive 
and intransitive employment of verbs, a distirction illustrated by 
the sentences ‘She slapped his cheek’ and ‘I intervened’. 


Now, I have claimed that the forms ‘I create’ and ‘J am 
creating’ do not occur so often as their third-person derivatives. 
Nevertheless, it is instructive to note when these first-person forms 
would (could) be used. Comparisons with examples already 
introduced will prove helpful. ‘I am creating is not like ‘I am 
dusting’ or ‘I am bathing’ or, interestingly enough, like ‘I am 
painting’, ‘I am writing’, or ‘I am sculpting. The latter group of 
verbs, including those denoting artistic activities, is used to report 
contemporary happenings. Furthermore, these verbs have gener- 
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ally established transitive and :ntransitive uses; i.e., they have a 
use without, as well as with, a direct object. The reason for this 
is fairly clear. The acts expressed by these verbs may be thought 
of apart from a specified thing, as well as involving some thing. 
This helps to explain why it is not odd for my artist friend, 
Ernest, to tell me, when I ask him what he is doing, that he is (at 
that moment) painting (writing, sculpting). Neither is it odd for 
me to report his activities to cthers in the same manner, ‘I am 
painting’, ‘He is painting’, and the like do serve to report present 
performances; for the intransitive use of these verbs is clear 
enough. This point is reinfcrced by the fact that adverbial 
modifiers may be appended to such sentences without odd results: 
‘I am painting quickly (well, poorly, skilfully)’. Such sentences 
are reports not only that an act is being performed but how it is 
being performed. 


In contrast to the dual purpose verbs (having transitive and 
intransitive uses) which are used to report artistic activities, the 
present continuous of ‘create’ has no established intransitive use. 
Nor is ‘I am creating’ used to report a contemporary occurrence. 
One reason—there are others—is that it does not make sense to 
talk about creating without saying or indicating what it is that is 
being created. Talk about creating as such has no use. It does not 
make sense, either, to remark that so-and-so creates well or poorly, 
fast or slowly, skilfully or unskilfully, laboriously or easily. 


In order to give "I am creating’ a use, we must add an object; 
but even these new sentences, ‘I am creating a poem (picture, 
concerto, etc.)’, are not ordinarily used to report what one is 
doing at the present moment; Le., they are not like ‘I am bathing 
the baby’ or ‘I am dusting the books’. They are rather (but only 
rather) like talking about what one is currently—this week, this 
month, this year—engaged in doing, without meaning that one is 
doing it now. E.g., “What are you doing this week?” “I’m 
reading War and Peace (Lecturing on Hume, spading my 
garden)”. 

‘I am creating a poem’ has a predictive use, too. It implies 
not only that I am currently eagaged in writing a poem but also 
that I have expectations (hopes) of successfully completing my 
work and that the result of my work will be of a particular sort. 
But more of this later. The same interpretation holds for the 
passive ‘it is being created’. (Cf. ‘The concerto is being created’ 
with ‘The baby is being bathed’.) 

A similar analysis will do for the present perfect form. ‘I 
create’ has no established use akin to ‘I drive’ (‘I am able to 
drive’) and ‘I swim’ (‘I am able to swim’). If a man tells you 
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that he creates, the natural retort is “Create what?” If supplied, 
then, with an object (‘poems’, ‘pictures’, ‘symphonies’, etc.) we 
may infer that the speaker has done, and car be expected to do 
in the future, artistic work of the sort mentioned. Like the 
present continuous, the present perfect of ‘pain’, ‘sculpt’, ete., may 
stand alone. As such it is used to indicate what the speaker 
usually does, whereas ‘I create’ hag no such established use. There 
appears to be no great difference between th2 transitive uses of 
these verbs and the transitive us2 of ‘create’, but what difference 
there is comes out a bit more clearly if we go back to a comparison 
of present continuous forms in the first and third persons. 

If I were to tell John that Ernest is creating, I would 
ordinarily employ an object expzession. ‘He’s creating’ does not 
report an activity of Ernest’s in the way tha: ‘He’s painting’ or 
‘He’s writing’ does. Suppose I say, “He is creating a poem”. Like 
‘I am creating a poem’ the third person form is not used to 
describe Ernests performance. It might serve to report in a 
general fashion what Ernest is doing—much like ‘He’s writing’. 
Yet, these two sentences do have different uses. A use to which 
‘He’s creating a poem’ is put is to rule out, more or less explicitly, 
deliberate imitation and copying. If I want tc be sure that John 
understands what Ernest is doing I will say, “He is creating a 
poem” or “He is writing some original poetry’, not simply, “He’s 
writing poetry”. The first sentence probably occurs less frequently 
than the other two, yet, part of its use can be grasped if it is 
regarded as doing the negative job of ruling something out. In 
other words, when I tell John that Ernest is (was) creating a 
poem I am reporting what he is trying to accomplish, viz., the 
composition of an original poem, not descriting how (by what 
special mental process or act) he is going about achieving his aim. 

The same point may be illustrated by looking at some phrases 
involving adverbial expressions which are similarly used, e.g. ‘to 
write creatively’, ‘to paint creatively’, ‘to sculpt creatively’, To 
say that Ernest is (was) writing creatively is not to ascribe to him 
a way or manner of writing. To paint creatively is not like 
painting impressionistically or painting like the zubists, the abstract 
expressionists, or the pointillists, because it is not a way of 
painting at all. In these cases, the adverb ‘creatively’ simply 
performs a ruling-out function: he’s not copying, he’s not imitating. 
Recognizing the excluding aspects of the ccncept of creativity 
spares us the frustration of searching for a special characteristic 
by which to identify “creative” performances. 


sal P 
So far, an analysis of some ways of talking about the making 
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of works of art suggests that it is a mistake to regard ‘create’ as 
denoting a special sort of activity. Before pursuing this line of 
inquiry, I want to consider a possible objection to what I have 
maintained. The objection might run like this: There is a great 
difference and yet a similarity between painting, sculpting, and 
writing on one hand, and creating on the other. The similarity is 
that both activities are necessary to any artistic performance. The 
difference is that painting, etc., are physical events whereas creating 
is a (special) mental activity or process. Consequently, to speak 
of an artist creating a work of art is to refer to some sort of inner 
process, to an imaginative, originative, and “free” act in the 
artist’s -head. Thus, every painter, say, is not necessarily a 
creator; and it is possible for one to create without necessarily 
engaging in any of the commonly known physical means of 
expression. To speak of an artist painting is to refer generally 
to what he is doing with his hands, brushes, paints, and easel—a 
reference to an overt, technical display. We can observe an artist 
painting because that is a public event, but only the artist himself 
can be aware of the act of creating, which is a private event. 
These mental acts of creativity are the inspirational and hence 
indeterminable factors which impel the artist to fashion an art 
work in his chosen medium. (The problems and puzzles of 
creativity in the arts, as set forth in traditional theories of 
aesthetics, quickly follow.) 

Professor Gilbert Ryle has been justly acclaimed for his 
efforts in The Concept of Mind to exorcise the Ghost in the 
Machine. I think it prudent to adapt Ryle’s core-area analysis of 
mental concepts to this inquiry in one of the fringe areas of 
philosophy in order to exorcise an aesthetic cousin of the 
Cartesian ghost. I cannot say whether Ryle would or would not 
approve of this adaptation. [All succeeding page references are 
to The Concept of Mind, Hutchinson, London, 1949.] 

Among the family of mental-conduct concepts which Ryle 
calls ‘intelligence’ is the adjective ‘inventive’ (p. 25). I shall use 
the rough synonymity holding between ‘inventive’ and ‘creative’ 
as prima facie evidence that ‘creative’ is a member of the same 
family. Following Ryle (on this assumption), we learn that 
describing a person by an intelligence adjective “imputes.to him 
not the knowledge, or ignorance, of this or that truth, but the 
ability, or inability, to do certain sorts of things” (p. 27). 
Accordingly, a creative person (artist) is someone with the ability 
(capacity) to paint pictures or write poems or the like; but to 
describe the painting of a picture, say, as an intelligent perform- 
ance “does not entail the double operation of considering and 
executing” (p. 30). 
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The theories of traditional aesthetics ‘aided and abetted by 
confusion over the logic of ‘create’) hold, in zeneral, that artistic 
activity involves two processes: imaginative -eflection including, 
perhaps, a consideration of personal rules or criteria and practical 
execution. The resultant “philosophical” prodlems are to deter- 
mine in which process creation really occurs, what that process is 
like, and what relation the two processes bear to each other. The 
principal difficulty with the concept of mind underlying this 
formulation of the problem of creativity is pin-pointed in a 
variation on a remark by Wittgenstein—if the problem of creativity 
is one of finding something (introspectively), then what would an 
error of inner sense be like?—and a quote: “An ‘inner process’ 
stands in need of outward criteria”. [Philosopaical Investigations, 
I, s. 580.] 

If psychological expressions such as those concerned with the 
creation of art cannot be given a private sense, it is worth enter- 
taining the possibility of distinguishing “sensible from silly opera- 
tions”—read ‘creative’ for ‘sensible’, ‘uncreative’ for ‘silly’—by 
their procedure (p. 32). “(This} holds no ‘ess for intellectual 
than for practical performances” (p. 32). Tae important point 
here is that a “sensible” performance can be distinguished from a 
“silly” one without recourse to occult or “inner” causes. (“Could 
one pretend to create a work of art?” What is the puzzle here?) 
The search for causes (re our problem), whether final or efficient, 
is thus shown to be unnecessary and mistaken. Instead of search- 
ing for causes, suppose we follow Ryle’s lead and try to analyze 
creativity in the arts according to dispositicns To call an artist 
“creative” is to ascribe a dispositional property to him, but 
dispositions, we must remember, are neither acts nor happenings. 
To possess a dispositional property “is not to be in a particular 
state, or to undergo a particular change; it is to be bound or liable 
to be in a particular state, or to undergo a particular change, 
when a particular condition is realized” (p. 43). 

We now pass to a crucial part of this adaptation, a part, also, 
where added justification for my use of The Ccncept of Mind can 
be shown. The question arises whether a dispcsitional analysis of 
creativity can be fused to Ryle’s distiaction between knowing that 
and knowing how. “Knowing how . . . is a Cisposition, but not 
a single-track disposition like a reflex or a habi:. Its exercises are 
observances of rules or canons or the applications of criteria, but 
they are not tandem operations of theoretically avowing maxims 
and then putting them into practice. [E.g., a poet may know how 
to write poems without being able to say how pcems are written,— 
D.H.] Further, its exercises can be overt or covert, deeds per- 
formed or deeds imagined, words spoken alovd or words heard 
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in one’s head, pictures painted on canvas or pictures in the mind’s 
eye. Or they can be amalgametions of the two” (pp. 46-7). 


It is an interesting suggestion which Ryle makes (intention- 
ally?), viz., to regard the painting of a picture as the exercise of 
a disposition, “infinitely heterogeneous” though its exercise may 
be (p. 44). This makes artistic activities such as painting, 
sculpting, and writing poems and novels cases of knowing how. 
I am able to support this interpretation with another passage (on 
p. 48): “The boxer, the surgeon, the poet and the salesman apply 
their special criteria in the performance of their special tasks, for 
they are trying to get things right; and they are appraised as 
clever, skilful, inspired or shrewd not for the ways in which they 
consider, if they consider at all, prescriptions for conducting their 
special performances, but for the ways in which they conduct 
those performances themselves.” 


In so far as the poet, and other kinds of artist, are concerned, 
this statement, together with the hint taken from page 32 (see 
above), seems to be false. We appraise the boxer’s boxing (how 
he boxes), the salesman’s selling (how he sells), the surgeon’s 
cutting, sawing, and sewing (Low he cuts, saws, and sews), but 
not the poet’s composing, the sculptor’s sculpting, or the painter’s 
painting. That is, it is not how the poet writes (composes) his 
poems which we appraise but the poems themselves. We value 
the composition, nat the composing. (This holds true even for an 
unorthodox painter like Jackson Pollock.) The same error is 
made when Ryle lumps together talking sense aloud, tying knots, 
feinting, and sculpting and says that there are many concepts 
which would be used “in appraising their logic, style or technique” 
(p. 50). The trouble is that creating art doesn’t seem to be either 
a skill or technique (in the sense of knowing how to do some- 
thing) or knowing particular matters of fact (knowing that 
something is the case). Picasso knows how to paint but would we 
want to say that, in the same sense, he knows how to create? 
Techniques and skills can be taught (and learned), and, of course, 
they can be forgotten. The same cannot be said about creating 
works of art. ‘Can one learn how to create a work of art?’ ‘Can 
one forget how to create a work of art?’ The oddity of these 
questions suggests that, after all, creating art is not a skill, a 
technique, or a proficiency. It is true that courses are offered, at 
least in American colleges, in applied art and “creative writing”, 
but these are really concerned with techniques, not with imparting 
creativity to the student. [See Ryle’s “On Forgetting the Difference 
between Right and Wrong” in Essays in Moral Philosophy, ed. 
A. I. Melden, Seattle, 1949, for related questions in morals.] 
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Fortunately, there is a way out of this difficulty. It is no 
surprise that the way out is furnished by Ryle himself. The clue is 
to be found in his discussion of “determinable dispositional words” 
(p. 118) in the chapter entitled “Dispositions and Occurrences”. 
Adapting, once again, Ryle’s analysis to talk about art, ‘paint’, 
‘write’, ‘compose’, and ‘sculpt? would count as highly specific or 
determinate dispositional words. A painter is paimting, a writer 
writing, a composer composing, a sculptor sculpting—this is how 
we report the exercise of relatively specific dispositions. Trouble 
arises when, because of grammatical similarity, we treat the 
sentence ‘an (artistic) creator is creating’ in the same way. As I 
have already shown, it is a mistake to think that ‘create’ has the 
same logic as ‘paint’, ‘sculpt’, etc., even though there is not always 
the ring of grammatical oddness to warn us of the error. The 
error, of course, leads one to assume and then to search for a 
unique act or state of creating. The error can be avoided by 
recognizing that ‘create’ is a determinable dispositional word, its 
logic differing accordingly. The acts of a “creator” are many and 
varied and can be reported and described in the specific 
terminology appropriate to artistic activities without taking ‘create’ 
to be the name of a disposition to do something of a unique kind. 

Having established ‘create’ as a determinable dispositional 
word, I hasten to point out that th:s is not its sole use. In order to 
fill out the picture let us briefly examine ‘create’ as it occurs in 
the past and future tenses. The generic use is evident in that 
‘created’ and ‘will create’ are ordiaarily used with an object or in 
a context in which the appropriate object is clearly implied (thus 
performing, in part, the function of the more determinate terms). 
Note the incompleteness of expressions like ‘I was creating’, ‘I 
have created’, ‘I shall create’, and ‘he will create’. For the sake of 
comparison consider ‘I was swimming’, ‘I have run’, ‘I shall 
bathe’, and ‘he will drive’. It is customary to regard the past 
perfect as the tense which is used to assert that an action is over 
and done with, completed. The d-fficulty with the past perfect of 
‘create’, however, is that one is left uninformed as to what sort of 
action it is that was performed—ancther indication that ‘create’ 
has no intransitive use. 

The other principal use of ‘create’ can be brought out by 
asking if there is a difference between saying I have created a 
poem and I have written a poem. The former, as shown earlier, 
may function to rule out imitation and copying. It may have an 
honorific use, too, ‘I have created a picture’ underscores the 
artist’s sense of achievement and success, whereas ‘I have painted 
a picture’ implies, at best, the mere termination of an effort. The 
tone of voice in which these senteaces are uttered, accompanying 
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gestures, etc., would obviously affect this comparison. Nevertheless, 
this analysis is better, I think, than coupling ‘create’ with ‘to 
originate’ as does Professor V. Tomas [see “Creativity in Art”, 
Philosophical Review, 1958]. His suggestion leads to the dubious 
philosophical enterprise of searzhing (inwardly) for causes and to 
the fruitless debate whether or not a work of art can be predicted 
from a knowledge of those causes. 


These observations fit in nicely with what Ryle calls achieve- 
ment, success, or ‘got it? words. ‘Win and ‘solve’ are examples of 
achievement words. I am going to argue that ‘create’ is sometimes 
similar to ‘win’ and ‘solve’ and that ‘paint’ and ‘sculpt’? are more 
like a class of words called, by Ryle, task, search, or ‘try’ words. 
‘Run’ and ‘calculate’ are examples of task words. Thus, one may 
speak of painting or calculating successfully or unsuccessfully but 
not of creating or solving successfully or unsuccessfully. 


Paralleling, then, the generic use of ‘create’ is its function as 
an achievement word. The error to be avoided in this connection 
is in thinking that in creating a work of art, an artist has done 
something in addition to painting it, sculpting it, etc. (Cf. running 
a race and winning it.) Creating, like winning, is not a special 
process. With reference to ths same topic, Ryle says something 
quite apropos of art: “An autobiographical account of the agent’s 
exertions and feelings does not by itself tell whether he has 
brought off what he was trying to bring off. He may rashly claim 
the expected success, but he will withdraw his claim if he discovers 
that, despite his having done the test he could, something has still 
gone wrong” (p. 150). In other words (and contrary to Ryle’s 
talk of appraising the poet’s performance), a claim of creation 
stands or falls on an appraisal of the finished product, not on the 
results of introspective reflections or scientific or pseudo-scientific 
probings into the special causes of the product. Recollecting 
Wittgenstein’s remark (see abcve), we can say that the art product 
is the “outward criterion” of creativity. 


Enough has been said now to resolve the relationship between 
a dispositional analysis of creating art and the concept of knowing 
how to do something. A person can learn how to paint, can forget 
how to paint, and can get rusty at specific techniques; but he can’t 
learn or forget how to create or get rusty at creating. Why? The 
answer lies in the achievement use of ‘create’. I can be taught 
to paint, but I can’t be taught, in the same sense, to succeed. 
True, the techniques I become acquainted with may (or may not) 
enable me to succeed in painting good pictures, but I cannot 
acquire success in the same direct way that I can acquire tech- 
nique. I can practise shading and perspective drawing, but I 
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can’t practise succeeding. Truths can be imparted; techniques 
can be inculcated; but success can only be recognized or acknow- 
ledged. Creativity, likewise, is something we (the artist or spec- 
tators) recognize. 


We certainly do not need to resort to final causes or to 
indeterminism in order to make sense out of a successful per- 
formance, whether it be the winning of a race or the creating of a 
poem. We do not need a metaphysics of sport despite the fact 
that scientists, who can explain the workings of the runners’ bodies 
and perhaps their attitudes, incentives, and motivations, cannot 
predict with similar assurance the winner of the race. Analogously, 
there need be no metaphysics of creativity supplementing science 
just because science cannot predict the precise outcome of any 
given artistic endeavour. Moreover, in so far as creativity as 
achievement is concerned, it is not out of place to repeat the 
rather obvious fact that those persons best qualified to gauge the 
success of an artistic task are artists, critics especially, and other 
experienced spectators. 


III 


I have left for last a cluster of questions which have, as I see 
it, chiefly nuisance value: Can (or could) children (animals, 
machines, savages, Martians, Nature, the insane) create works of 
art? Any one of these questions can be resolved more easily if we 
consider separately three different issues: (1) Does the product in 
question qualify as a work of art? (2) What sort of activity or 
task gave rise to the product? (3) Upon reflection is the product 
a success? 


The first question can be answered, though probably not 
decisively, by taking past and current usage, pertinent legal 
decisions, expert critical opinion, and past and contemporary 
“schools” and movements of art into consideration. The concept 
of a work of art is a vague one. The problem of determining 
what is and what is not a work of art, as I understand it, is a 
logical or conceptual problem which superficially appears to be a 
factual problem. Its disguise as the latter should not be taken as 
the cue to look for the necessary conditions or the nature or 
essence of art. 


The second question asks, in effect, whether or not the 
activity or task was intelligent, i.e., whether or not criteria were 
applied in trying to get things right (but noi to be construed as 
first acknowledging criteria and then executing one’s plan; see 
Ryle, pp. 28-9). The third must be answered with the realization 
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that success is sometimes due partially or wholly to luck (see 
Ryle, p. 150). 

This three-fold approach represents an advance over the 
question’s original and unpacked form. Nevertheless, when any 
one of the initial questions is split up in this fashion, it begins to 
look as if we shall have to be satisfied with no clear-cut answers 
to it. For example, there are pieces of driftwood and water-eroded 
stones, monkey paintings, child paintings and verses, cave paint- 
ings, primitive music, Harmoncgraph paintings (or drawings), 
and some paintings and poems done by inmates of insane asylums 
which might conceivably be called works of art. Yet, one would 
hesitate to ascribe dispositional ee Sala to every one of the 
agents or causal factors involved in the fashioning of these things. 
The existence (and design) of some might be ascribed to luck. 
Paradoxical as it sounds, some things called works of art might 
not be said to be created. Such a view would really not be 
paradoxical, though, because what is being denied is that the 
work of art arose as the result of intelligent action, not that it is 
successful. Particular judgments are certainly disputable in this 
area, but it remains the case here as elsewhere that calling a work 
of art a created object need not depend on knowing that its coming 
into existence was either preceded or accompanied by a special 
sort of feeling, sensation, mood, or act. 


Northern Dlinois University. 


ON NOT SPEAKING THE SAME LANGUAGE—I 
By J. E. LLEWELYN 


I. IDEOLOGICAL STALEMATE 


Solution, resolution and dissolution 


Rational disputation has, explicitly or implicitly, the following 
form: A asserts Sı. B denies S}. A asks why B denies S,. B gives 
as his reason Sa. A agrees that Sẹ and now concedes that not-S,. 


B may give S, as his reason for denying S, without A’s having 
asked for the reason. But if B does not volunteer the reason A will 
ask for it. This is why I say that the above pattern will be 
followed either explicitly or implicitly: a Scholastic disputatio, for 
instance, does not have this form explicitly. That each party to a 
dispute should want to give his reasons for maintaining what he 
does and that each should want tc learn the reasons the other has 
for aria what he does is what distinguishes a dispute as 
rational. 


This pattern is usually made more complicated and agreement 
is reached less swiftly because one pa-ty cannot at first accept the 
reasons given by the other and requires to be shown why he 
should accept the reasons offered. Dispute may develop around 
any of the statements made in support of the statement that it 
was originally aimed to establisk. 


Not all disputes terminate in agreement. In some cases this 
is simply because they do not terminate. Through laziness or 
confusion the argument is not carried to the conclusion that 
could have been reached if the participants had persevered. But 
sometimes when agreement on the point at issue fails to be 
reached this is because there is insufficient common ground shared 
by the disputants. Just how much common ground is required as a 
necessary condition for the closure of a dispute will depend on 
what is understood by ‘closure’. 


There are two common types of closure. A dispute is closed 
when it is carried to a successful conclusion by one of the 
participants. A, for example, succeeds in showmg B that what B 
began by maintaining is false and what A maintains is true. The 
means open to A to establish his point are appeal to empirical 
facts and the exposure of logical inconsistency in the other’s 
case. I shall assume that these alternatives are well enough 
understood for it to be possible for me to pass on and make the 
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distinction between the kind of closure in which only one partici- 
pant in a dispute wins, in wh:ch, as we may say, a solution is 
reached, and the type in which (taking still the simple case where 
there are only two participants) there are two winners or two 
losers, so to speak. A dispute is closed in this second manner 
when the parties discover that they are talking at cross purposes. 
A has been using a term in one sense and B in another. Under- 
stood in A’s sense, what A maintains is correct and what B main- 
tains is incorrect; understood :n B’s sense, what he maintains is 
correct and what A maintains is incorrect. We could call this a 
quits-type closure or resoluticn, Of course, it is still possible, 
after the cross purposes have been exposed, for one of the parties 
to take up the argument again and show that even in the sense 
in which the other understood the thesis this latter is untenable. In 
that case we should have again an outcome of the one-up type, a 
solution. 


The third type of closure, the one I wish to direct attention 
on in this article, is unlike the first in that neither disputant 
comes out on top. It is like a quits-type upshot in that the point 
at issue turns out to be not really a point at issue. But in the case 
of a quits-type upshot a tension is released, an advance is made, 
even if only an advance in understanding, and points are scored, 
even though they are shared equally, Whereas in the third type 
of closure no advance is made and no points are registered. This 
is because the lists are not entered, the match not begun. Since 
the contestants are not qualified to start, there is, strictly speaking, 
no start, no match, but only a dissolution: what was thought to be 
a problem evaporates; what was hitherto thought to be problematic 
now appears as a-problematic 

Where a dispute is in my sense resolved an ambiguity is 
detected in the language the participants are using. Where a 
dispute is in my sense dissolved it is discovered that the partici- 
pants don’t speak the same language. And now I must try to 
explain what I do and what I do not mean when I say of two 
people that they ‘don’t speak the same language’. 


Not speaking the same language 


It is conceivable that there might be two languages, sub- 
languages or dialects in which, in spite of a similarity of syntax 
and vocabulary, the words meant one thing in one language and 
something else in the other. Now this disparity in word uses 
might be diagonally one-to-one, i.e. the word ‘w’ might have the 
meaning m in L but the meaning m, in L*, and the word ‘w,’ 
might have the meaning m, in L but the meaning m in L*—and 
similarly with all other words or a set of other words, e.g. all 
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nouns and adjectives, in the two languages. In this case it would 
be possible to compile an L-L*, L*-L dictionary in which ‘w,’ 
would be given as the L* equivalent of ‘w’ in L and in which 
(of course!) ‘w would be given as the L equivalent of ‘w,’ in L*. 


But a disparity in word sense might not be of this neat 
diagonally symmetrical sort. Although there might be in L a 
word ‘w’ with meaning m, there might be no word in L* with 
specifically this meaning: L* might ‘have the concept’ but lack a 
single word to mark it unambiguously. For example, L might have 
the locution ‘holly’ while speakers of L* would have to resort to 
circumlocutions equivalent to the English ‘the tree with the dark 
green spiky leaves and red berries which pzople use to decorate 
their rooms with at Christmas’. Where L-* lacks a word ‘w,’ 
(‘holly’) the only way of indicating in L* whet this word is used 
to indicate in L will be a joint use of (a) a word ‘w’ (the L* 
equivalent of ‘tree’) and (b) procedures such as pointing, specifi- 
cation of co-ordinates, use of demonstrative words like ‘this’, 
‘there’, ‘now’, and descriptive qualifying phrases equivalent to, for 
example, the English clause ‘which people use to decorate their 
rooms with at Christmas’, in order to exhibit that ‘w’ is not on 
this occasion being used over its full range of application. 


In practice, of course, diagonally symmetrical ambiguity does 
not obtain even over narrow segments of any two languages or 
sub-languages. It is not logically impossible that such ambiguity 
should occur, but it is highly improbable that there would occur 
homonymic or homophonic reciprocity be-ween two languages 
unless these languages were artificial ones puzposely constructed to 
have these characteristics. Otherwise, where ‘w° means m in L 
and ‘w, means m in L*, it will be freakish if the word ‘w,’ also 
occurs in L and ‘w’ also occurs in L* and ‘w,’ in L means what 
‘win L* means, namely mı. To illustrate, it would be most 
surprising if there happened to be in German a word ‘letter’ 
which meant what the word ‘brief’ means in English, just as there 
does happen to be in German a word ‘Brief which means what 
the English word ‘letter’ means. Nevertheless, although natural 
languages are not diagonally symmetrical, they are for the most 
part symmetrical in the sense that for any concept that is marked 
by a word in one language the same concept is marked by a word 
in any other language. I shall later consider exceptions to this. 


Again, the following state of affairs may obtain. Suppose L 
is the language of a theory of chemistry and L* the language of a 
theory in biology. A phenomenon that has a name for itself in L 
may not have a special name in L* because the biologist has so 
far experienced no need for a way of marking off this phenomenon 
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by means of a special name from the other phenomena with which 
it has so far been lumped. Though, like the chemist before him, 
the biclogist may come to consider that there are factors suffi- 
ciently important to call for tke introduction into his vocabulary 
of a name to mark off the phenomenon from those with which it 
has hitherto been associated. And the same development might 
occur in the less formalized regions of a natural language, e.g. in 
Anglo-Saxon under the influence of Norman French. Any language 
may contain an unchristened concept, by which I mean that the 
language may have no name for something that one may neverthe- 
less talk about in that language via pointing, demonstrative words, 
co-ordinates or descriptions. This sort of disparity, however, 
would not prevent any dispute that arose between a speaker of L 
and a speaker of L* from being solved or resolved. For example, 
if at a congress of scientists ore paper reports results significantly 
different from those reported in a paper read by another researcher, 
it would usually be possible to iron out the discrepancy by estab- 
lishing that there was a compensating difference in the conditions 
under which the two sets of experiments reported on were con- 
ducted: a difference, say, in atmospheric pressure or distance from 
the equator. The problem could be solved, Or, if there were 
cross-purposes, these could be put straight by cross-reference in 
an L-L*, L*-L dictionary, even if it were found that either 
L or L* badly needed a new technical term. The problem could 
be resolved. 


Now it is arguable that a less readily surmounted kind of 
disparity may obtain between two languages than any of those so 
far mentioned, namely, when one of the languages or, more 
accurately, any speaker of that language and only that language, 
does not have a concept that the language with which it is being 
compared or any speaker of this second language does have. 
When (i) the concept which a speaker A of L has and a 
speaker B of L* lacks is what I shall call a framework concept, 
and if according to A the concept is instantiated, then, in the sense 
in which I am using the phrase, A and B do not speak the same 
language, I shall also say that A and B do not speak the same 
language if (ii), where either ‘X’ or ‘Y’ or both connote frame- 
work concepts which both A and B have, there are X’s according 
to A but not according to B, or all X’s are Y according to A but 
not according to B, or no X’s are Y according to A but not 
according to B. Where ‘X’ connotes a framework concept, “There 
are X’s’, ‘All X’s are Y’ and ‘No X’s are Y’ are limiting pre- 
suppositions, A limiting presupposition is either premissory or 
referential, i.e. it is either a presupposition of an argument or 
conclusion, in which case it may or may not be existential, or it is 
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a presupposition of an utterance using a referring expression, in 
which case it is existential. It will become apparent in the second 
and third Sections of the present discussion that the class of 
framework concepts includes but is not exhausted by what some 
philosophers have called formal concepts or universal predicates. 


This description of how the phrase ‘not speaking the same 
language’ is being used needs to be qualified by the warning that 
strictly speaking a language doesn’t have or not have a concept. 
It has or doesn’t have a word for a concept. Hence when we 
speak in the former way we must be understood to be referring to 
speakers of that language. 


And this raises a further point. One speaker A of English 
may not have a concept which another speaker B of English does 
have. Ex hypothesi they do in one sense speak the same language, 
e.g. they may both be English-speaking symposiasts at a congress 
of the Australasian Association of Philosophy. In my use of the 
phrase ‘not speaking the same language’ A and B may not speak 
the same language although they both speak, say, English, Con- 
versely, A might speak only Italian and B only Spanish, yet both 
might in the requisite sense speak the same language. 


I am putting the point bluntly, I realize, but this is as sharply 
as I am able to put it without introducing the doctrines to be 
examined in detail in the succeeding Sections. What has here been 
merely sketched will there be shaded in and given depth. For 
instance, it will there become clear why in the preliminary 
explication of the notion of not speaking the same language I was 
careful to the point of inelegance not to say that A believes ‘All 
X’s are Y’ to be true and that B is of tae opinion that this 
proposition is false. There are however a few more strokes that 
may be added to the outline before the doctrines referred to are 
expounded. 


In the course of an argument it not infrequently occurs that 
one of the parties is detected to be affirming both p and not-p. If 
it is discovered that these affirmations are being made with full 
cognizance that they are contradictories, we shall be nonplussed 
and at a loss as to how the dispute should continue. Now the 
predicament here is something like the predicament a disputant 
sees himself to be in when he realizes that the man he is talking 
to doesn’t speak the same language as he does himself, has, in 
either of the two ways just distinguished, a conceptual blind 
spot. This might well be said of some of those states of affairs 
that arise by no means rarely during congresses when two speakers 
who are clearly not in agreement with one another are yet not 
obviously in disagreement either, and where neither agreement 
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between them nor disegreement seems possible because, in the 
course of producing reasons for and against, each has reached a 
different ground-floor reason, a different limiting presupposition. 


Where one person’s limiting presuppositions differ from 
another’s, i.e. where they do not speak the same language, I shall 
also say that they each subscribe to a different ideology. But I do 
not of course wish to imply that the limiting presuppositions that 
define an ideology need be political or moral, though at least some 
of them may be. If we are able to accept as a possibility the 
situation in which two people do not speak the same language, 
subscribe to different ideologies, we shall be as willing to say that 
this situation may hold betweer. a behaviourist and a Freudian 
analyst, a Hegelian and an existentialist, or a contributor to the 
Rationalist Annual and a contributor to the Rosicrucian Digest, as 
we shall be to say that different ideologies are subscribed to by a 
Chinese Marxist and a German Christian Democrat. 


Nor do I wish to imply that subscribing to an ideology 
involves the capacity to say wkat one’s limiting presuppositions 
are. These are usually so inexplicit, it would seem, so commonly 
sub-liminal, that we might prefer to speak of differences of 
Weltanschauung, world view, anc to compare such presuppositions, 
as a Kant expositor might, to spectacles of one colour or another 
and of this or that power of magnification which determine what 
we see and the way we see it without themselves being as a rule 
within the field of vision. 


* * * 


According to the analysis of presuppositions adumbrated 
above and investigated more closely in Sections II and HI, com- 
munication between subscribers to different ideologies would 
appear to be impossible; e.g. it would appear impossible to ask 
inter-ideological questions just because with these the person 
addressed does not speak the same language as the speaker, 
subscribes to a different ideology, does not share all the ques- 
tioner’s limiting presuppositions. Consider two ideologies, I, and 
Iz, that is, two sets of limiting presuppositions where at least one 
of the presuppositions, LP,, belongs only to A’s set I}. Now take 
the Class CLP, constituted by LP, and all the statements, 
questions, commands etc. that presuppose LP,. Then, in so far as 
A’s discourse overlaps CLP, B will be in the dark. The questions 
therefore arise: How can B be enlightened? How can he get the 
framework concepts and be brought to hold the limiting pre- 
suppositions that make use of these concepts? I shall indicate 
some of the lines along which I think these questions may be 
answered in the final Section cf the second part of this article. 
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Meanwhile I want to deal with two arguments that might be 
considered to lead to the conclusion that where two people do not 
speak the same language there is no way in which contact between 
them may be established: they are in inescapable ideological 
stalemate. Let us call these the argument from absolute linguistic 
relativity and the argument from perfect linguistic adequacy or, 
less solemnly, the ALR and the PLA arguments. 


Il. THE ARGUMENT FROM ABSOLUTE LINGUISTIC 
RExaTIviry (ALR) 


The control thesis 


The ALR argument appears in dilute form in the writings of 
von Humboldt, Cassirer, Bradley, Whitehead, Sayce and 
Mauthner. It lies behind Mauthner’s aphorism that ‘if Aristotle 
had spoken Chinese or Dacotan he would have had to adopt an 
entirely different logic or at any rate an entirely different theory of 
categories’ and behind Russell’s warning to philosophers that ‘logic 
which trusts in language to any degree is likely to lead to the 
verbalism of a false metaphysics’. The argument is also used by 
exponents of the theory of ‘semantic fields’, but the most radical 
statement of it is that due to Edward Sapir and Benjamin Lee 
Whorf, in whose version it has become known as the Sapir-Whorf 
hypothesis. This so-called hypothesis can be broken down into 
two parts, which I shall call the control thesis and the incommen- 
surability thesis. The control thesis is summed up in Whorf’s 
words as follows:? 


Formulation of ideas is not an independent process, strictly 
rational in the old sense, but is part of a particular grammar, 
and differs, from slightly to greatly, between different 
grammars. We dissect nature along lines laid down by our 
native languages . . . We cut nature up, organize it into 
concepts, and ascribe significances as we do, largely because 
we are parties to an agreement to organize it in this way—an 
agreement that holds throughout our speech community and 
is codified in the patterns of language. The agreement is, of 
course, an implicit and unstated one, BUT ITS TERMS 
ARE ABSOLUTELY OBLIGATORY; we cannot talk at all 
except by subscribing to the organization and classification 
of data which the agreement decrees (pp. 212-4). 

1For a brief account and references see S Ullmarn, The Principles of 

Semantics, Blackwell, 1957, pp. 152 ff 
2 Unless stated otherwise references in this section are to Language, 


Thought, and Reality; Selected Wiuings of Benjamin Lee Who:f, J, B. Carroll, 
ed, M.LT. and Wiley, 1956. 
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The individual is utterly unaware of this organization and is 
constrained completely within its unbreakable bonds 
(p. 256). 


He speaks of ‘invariable linkage-bonds’ (p. 68) and ‘relations that 
do not correspond to any verbalized concepts but nevertheless 
govern absolutely the linkages of morphemes and shape the 
channels of thinking’ (p. 67). Elsewhere he writes that ‘the 
forms of a person’s thoughts are controlled by inexorable laws of 
pattem . . . a vast pattern-system’ (p. 252). 


Before passing to an examination of this doctrine it should 
be noted that although Whorf’s discussion is almost entirely in 
terms of languages in the sense in which Maya, Hopi, English, 
Chinese etc. are languages, he is willing to grant that his con- 
clusions are meant to apply, mutatis mutandis, to sub-languages 
of these. Thus he writes: 

What we call “scientific thought” is a specialization of the 

western Indo-European type of language, which has de- 

veloped not only a set of different dialectics, but actually a 

set of different dialects. THESE DIALECTS ARE NOW 

BECOMING MUTUALLY UNINTELLIGIBLE. The term 

‘space’, for instance, does not and CANNOT mean the same 

thing to a psychologist as to a physicist. Even if psycholo- 

gists should firmly resolve, come hell or high water, to use 

“space” only with the physicist’s meaning, they could not do 

so, any more than Englishmen could use in English the 

word ‘sentiment’ in the meanings which the similarly spelled 
but functionally different French utterance le sentiment has 

in its native French (pp. 246-7). 


What does Whorf mean by his ‘inexorable laws of pattern’ 
and ‘ordained pattern-systems’? What constitutes the pattern- 
system of a language? Its components, according to Whorf, are of 
two kinds: overt categories (or phenotypes) and covert categories 
(or cryptotypes). The former are identifiable by lexical, morpho- 
logical or syntactic features (p. 158) such as the suffix ‘-s’ to 
mark the plural in English and the morpheme ‘can’ or ‘could’ to 
mark a certain verbal modality. The covert category under which 
a word may fall is not identifiable by a formal mark, but is 
determined by what Whorf calls a ‘reactance’. Some of the things 
Whorf says about cryptotypes are cryptic: e.g. a cryptotype is 
described as a ‘submerged, subtle and elusive meaning, corres- 
ponding to no actual word, yet shown by linguistic analysis to be 
functionally important in the grammar’ (p. 70). But it becomes 
apparent from the examples he gives that his expressions ‘crypto- 
type’ and ‘covert category’ ere being used to do approximately 
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the same work as that for which Ryle uses the term ‘category’, 
and that to exhibit the reactance of a covert category is to exhibit 
what sentence-frames words of that category cannot fill. To adopt 
a crude metaphor, the reactance -s the reaction or response a word 
gives to the stimulus of being placed in this or that linguistic 
environment; the word’s capacity to indulge in this rather than 
that type of logical behaviour. Take, for instence, the concept of 
gender. This is an overt category in Latin, but a covert one in 
English (p. 90). Such a concept is ‘as definable and in its way 
as definite as a verbal concept like “female” or feminine,’ says 
Whorf, ‘but is of a very differert kind; it is aot the analog of a 
word but of a rapport-system’ (p. 70). Covert categories ‘are 
not like individual sentences but like SCHEMES of sentences 
and designs of sentence structure’ (p. 253). Thus, in putting the 
English particle ‘up’ (meaning ‘completely’, ‘to a finish’) through 
the hoops in order to display its reactance, Whorf observes that 
‘we don’t say “spread it up, waste it up, spend it up, scatter it 
up”... (p. 70). Again, ‘in English, intransitive verbs form 
a covert category marked by lack of the passive participle and 
the passive and causative voices; we canno- substitute a verb 
of this class (e.g. “go, lie, sit, rise, gleam, sleep, arrive, appear, 
rejoice”) into such sentences as “It was cooked, It was being 
cooked, I had it cooked to order”’ (p. 89). It should however 
be added that Whorf’s notion of categories is wider than Ryle’s 
in that it treats not only of what words can fil a gap in a given 
sentence-frame, but also of what word-parts or morphemes can fill 
a gap in a given word-frame and what word-parts can be affixed to 
a given word in order to modify its meaning: e.g. we can say 
‘unhook’, but not ‘unrejoice’ or ‘unsleep’. 

Whorf’s statements about overt and covert categories can 
then, I suggest, be translated respectively into statements about 
plain grammar or syntax and statements about logical grammar 
or syntax; and if we subscribe to the philosophical practice of 
using the word ‘grammar’ to cover both of these, my translation 
is authorized by Whorf’s statement that ‘the background linguistic 
system (in other words, the grammar) of each language is not 
merely a reproducing instrument for voicing ideas but rather is 
itself the shaper of ideas, the crogram and guide for the indi- 
vidual’s mental activity, for his analysis of impressions, for his 
synthesis of his mental stock in trade’ (p. 212. My italics). We 
can see too that it is important that Whorf should equate what 
he variously calls the ‘background linguistic system’, ‘pattern- 
system’ and ‘rapport system’ with grammar, since it is one of, his 
chief contentions that this system determines how we see the 
world; whereas if we took sericusly his more mysterious state- 
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ments that the pattern-system is ‘sensed rather than comprehended’ 
and that ‘awareness of it has an intuitive quality’ (p. 70), it 
would look as though our way of seeing determined our grammar 
rather than vice versa. But although Whorf’s argument avoids this 
Scylla, it does not escape Charybdis. 


To get a bearing on Charybdis, recall the recently favoured 
passage in Kant’s Prolegomena: 


To seek out from ordinary knowledge the concepts which 
are not grounded on any particular experience, of which 
they constitute as it were the mere form of connection, pre- 
supposes no greater reflection or more insight than to seek 
out from a language rules of the real use of words in general 
and thus to collect the elements of a grammar (in fact both 
enquiries are very closely related to one another) .. 2 


Whorf’s argument comes to gri2f because it follows from what he 
says not just that both these enquiries are very closely related to 
one another, but that they are one and the same enquiry. 


To illustrate. A concept that occurs in the Hopi ideology is 
what Whorf calls ‘latering’ or ‘durating’, The Indo-European 
ideology (pace Bergson) does not contain this, says Whorf, but 
contains instead what he refers to as Newtonian time and describes 
as an objectified, spatialized continuum, For the Indo-European 
(or ‘Standard Average European’) ideology ‘tends to see existence 
through a binomial formula that expresses any existence as a 
spatial form plus a spatial formless continuum .. > (p. 147). 
Hopi latering and the Newtonian concepts of time, space and 
matter are ‘recepts’ from language, i.e. ‘that is where Newton got 
them’ (p. 153).* But here Whorf has to face a dilemma. Are all the 
concepts of one’s ideology linguistic? If they are, then of course 
it will be tied to language, but the thesis is then trivial, As 
Abraham Kaplan, Max Black and others have not been slow to 
point out, if the ideology is defined as an aspect of language, 
then it is no wonder that the ‘bond’ between the two is ‘unbreak- 
able’ (p. 256), for it is one of logical necessity.5 Whorf himself 


3? Kant, Prolegomena, P. G. Lucas trans., Manchester, 1953, p. 85. 

1 Whorf actually says that these gre recepts from culture and language, but 
ın his usage this adds nothing, for he also says that ‘every language is a vast 
pattern-system, aera from others, m whieh. are culturally ordained the forms 
and categories . . (p. 252) and speaks of ‘... linguiste facts, which are 
likewise cultural...’ (p. 67) and of ‘.. rapport-systems, covert classes, 
cryptotypes, , Psycholingristic patterning, and language as part and parcel of a 
culture ...’ (p. 74). These remarks are of course quite compatible with his 
denial that there ıs a correlation between cultural artefacts or ‘ethnological 
rubrics such as “agricultural, hunting", etc, and Imguistic ones hke “inflected”, 
“syfithetics”, or “isolating”, (p. 139). 

8 Cp, H. Hoijer, Language m Culture, Chicago, 1954, p. 201 et al, and 
Max Black, ‘Linguistic Relativity’, Phil. Rev, April 1959, p. 236. 
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admits as much when he says that ‘it will be found that it is not 
possible to define “event, thing, object, relationship”, and so on, 
from nature, but that to define them always involves a circuitous 
return to the grammatical categories of the definer’s language’ 
(p. 215).—‘What can be shown cannot be said’! 


Is Whorf any better off if he denies that all the concepts of 
one’s ideology are linguistic? In case some of us should want to 
say straight off that such a denial would be self-contradictory, we 
should perhaps rephrase this question, substituting ‘idea’ or ‘think- 
ing’ for ‘concept’, or else be clear that this last term is being used 
in a sense wide enough to cover, for example, visual, auditory, 
motor or kinaesthetic images. And note that in order for Whorf 
to be able to escape the first horn of the dilemma, viz. the 
trivializing of his thesis, these images would have to be other than 
images simply of words. Thus Sepir would be gored by that horn 
since he limits thinking to what is either primerily or parasitically 
verbal. Whorf however is willing to allow not only that thinking 
may be neither verbal nor linguistic (p. 66), but also that 
linguistic thinking need not use words: this is precisely how it is 
with the logicogrammatical categories, according to Whorf; these 
need not be verbalized. So he can answer the charge made against 
him by Max Black that he commits the ‘linguist’s fallacy’ of 
imputing his own sophisticated attitudes to the speakers he is 
studying.® For, says Whorf, ‘An uncultivated Choctaw can as 
easily as the most skilled litterateur contrast the tenses or the 
genders of two experiences, though he has never heard of any 
WORDS like “tense” or “gender” for such contrasts’ (p. 252). 
That is, ability to make the contrast is shown not by one’s being 
able to apply correctly the classificatory labels approved by, say, 
the Linguistic Society of America, but by one’s knowing how to 
speak. 


To return to the second horn cf the dilemma and to put a 
finer point on it: granted that all concepts of an ideology need 
not be linguistic, how can we test the thesis that this non-linguistic 
segment of the ideology is ‘controlled’ by the ‘laws of pattern’ of 
the language one speaks? The thesis that this control does operate 
cannot be tested, and in so far as this ‘control thesis’ is what is 
advanced by the so-called Sapir-Whorf hypothesis this latter is not 
a hypothesis at all. For to test it it would have to be logically 
possible for one to discover that a concept that a person possessed 
non-verbally was one that his ‘background linguistic system’, i.e. 
the logical grammar of his language, prevented his having verbally. 
But this is not a conceivable test situation. 


* Op. cit., p. 230. 
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Suppose the non-verbal thinking is a use of images or a 
non-verbal performance such as the drawing of a certain species 
of animal on a cave wall or the repeatable selection of the 
appropriate tool to do a particular job. Then, what would it be 
like (as the phrase goes) to come across a drawing by a speaker 
of L showing an animal with properties that the logical grammar 
of L prohibited one from predicating of it? Or again, what 
would it be like to be able to pick out non-verbally, e.g. by 
holding it up or pointing to it, an instance of an x which was ¢, 
where according to one’s language neither the assertion nor the 
denial that some x's are ¢ mzkes any sense? Judging by what 
Whorf—and, come to that, Russell—says about the ‘binomial’ 
form-content formula of Indo-European languages, it will be 
impossible in any of these languages to say ‘The ammonia took 
the table-cloth out of the colour’, Now we are trying to decide 
what would have to hold for it to be logically possible to discover 
a case of non-verbal thinking corresponding to the thought that 
would be verbalized as ‘The ammonia took the table-cloth out of 
the colour’. For this to be possible we should have to be able to 
compare the verbal and the non-verbal pieces of thinking, and 
this comparing, surely, would have to be done in a language. But 
supposing the Indo-European language we are considering is 
English, this comparing cannot be done in English, for in order 
that the comparison can be made the image or non-verbal per- 
formance has to be translated into verbal terms, and if these were 
the terms of English we could not fail to find that the two versions 
obeyed the logico-grammatical rules of English—or, more 
accurately, there would no longer be two versions, for the 
supposed non-verbal version would have become the allowable 
verbal version “The ammonia took the colour out of the table- 
cloth’, Hence the comparative testing would have to be done in a 
language whose ‘laws of pattern’ admitted statements of the form 
‘The ammonia took the colour out of the table-cloth’. The logical 
grammar of the tester’s language might admit both statements of 
that form and ones of the form ‘The ammonia took the table-cloth 
out of the colour’. Let us suppose that this is so of Finnish and 
that the testing is being attempted in this language. In that case it 
would seem that the experiment could now go ahead with neither 
the positive nor the negative outcome being logically entailed. The 
snag here is that what is up for examination is no longer the non- 
verbal thinking of the Indo-European subject, but a piece of the 
Finnish experimenter’s own verbal thinking—and the dice are 
loaded once again. 


The incommensurability thesis 
To the extent then that it is the control thesis that is 
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advanced by the so-called Sapir-Whorf hypothesis, this latter states 
not a hypothesis but a tautology. It therefore does not serve as 
support for the empirical thesis that this so-called hypothesis also 
advances, what might be called the ‘incommensurability thesis’ or 
a ‘ideological stalemate thesis’, and which Sapir formulates as 
ollows: 


Inasmuch as languages differ very widely in their systematiza- 
tion of fundamental concepts, they tend tc be only loosely 
equivalent to each other as svmbolic deviczs, and are, as a 
matter of fact, incommensurable in the sense in which two 
systems of points in a plane are, on the whole, incommensur- 
able to each other if they are plotted out with reference to 
different systems of coordinetes.’ 


Whorf illustrates this by attempting to show how physics 
might have to be reconstructed if ıt were to be compatible with 
Hopi ideology which, Whorf woulc give us to understand, lacks 
the limiting presupposition that there is such a thing as dimen- 
sional time. He says that the nearest Hopi gets to the English 
terms ‘speed’ and ‘rapid’ is a term meaning intense or very which 
is used with verbs of motion; so that in a Hopi transcription of 
physics ‘V’, ‘velocity’, would perhaps have to be replaced by 
‘T, ‘intensity’. Having suggested other changes that might con- 
sequently require to be made, he infers: 


A scientist from another culture that used time and velocity 
would have great difficulty in getting us to anderstand these 
concepts. We should talk about the intensity of a chemical 
reaction; he would speak of its velocity or rate, which words 
we should at first think were simply words for intensity in 
his language. Likewise, he at rst would think that intensity 
was simply our own word for velocity. At first we should 
agree, later we should begin to disagree, and it might dawn 
upon both sides that different systems of rat:onalization were 
being used. He would find it very hard to make us under- 
stand what he really meant by velocity of a chemical reaction. 
We should have no words that would fit (p 218). 
I have italicized expressions in this passage that betray that the 
control referred to in ALR is not after all ‘unbreakable’, 
‘invariable’, ‘inexorable’ and ‘absolute’, and thet what Whorf’s 
essays in comparative linguistics bring out is not that the speaker 
of Hopi and the speaker of Germen, for example, are confined 
to disparate ideological universes, but that there are some concepts 
that the Hopi expresses with greater facility and frequency than 


‘Edward Sapir, ‘Conceptual Categories in Primitive Languages’, Science, 
Dec, 1931, p. 578, 
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the German, and others which German allows to be expressed 
more readily than Hopi. 


* * * 


My argument has been that ALR advances two theses, which 
I called the control thesis and the incommensurability thesis; that 
the latter is empirical and is offered as a corollary of the former, 
but that the contro! thesis is either trivially true or untestable. I 
concluded that although ALR is not tenable, an argument from 
relative linguistic relativity is; but this does not entail ideological 
stalemate. 


(To te concluded) 


University of New England. 


INTENDING THE IMPOSSIBLE! 
By I. THALBERG 


I can aim to transform lead into gold, to make myself 
invisible, or to count all the fractions between zero and one. 
That is, I can have these intenticns as long as I am ignorant of 
the impossibility of fulfilling them. But when I recognize the 
overwhelming impediments to an enterprise, can I still intend, to 
accomplish it? The verdict of one eminent contemporary 
philosopher is negative. According to Mr. Stuart Hampshire: 


To intend something to happen (as the result of my 
activity) is at least to believe that it may and could happen. 
It would be self-contradictorv to say ‘I intend that to happen, 
but I am sure that it wil not’ or ‘I believe that it is 
impossible.’ (Thought and Action, p. 134.) 
Miss G. E. M. Anscombe takes the contrary view. She 
writes: 
‘TI am going to . . . unless I do not’ is not like ‘This 
is the case, unless it isn’t... .’ 
. . . In some cases one can be as certain as possible 
that one will do something, end yet intend not to doit... . 
A man could be as certain as possible that he will break 
down under torture, and yet determined not to break 
down. (Intention, p. 93.) 
With a view toward exploring the boundaries of intention, I shall 
argue in favour of Miss Anscombe’s position. I shall concentrate 
on two questions: (1) Is the notion of ‘knowing it is impossible’ 
clear enough to serve as a limiting case of ‘intending’? (2) If a 
person can try to reach goals which he knows to be unattainable, 
why can he not intend to succeed in his attempts? For purposes 
of the argument, I shall assume that men have undertaken, and 
do attempt, enterprises which they know to be hopeless. I have in 
mind a glorious array of desperate causes, from the Spartans at 
Thermopylae and Roland at Roncevaux, to the last-ditch resistance 
of the Warsaw Jews. If you wish an inglorious attempt, consider 
the French army presently trying zo quell the Algerian revolt. 
Before I defend my claim that there are actions, which the 
agent knows to be impossible, which he can intend—not just 
yearn or hope or wish—to perform, I shall establish some limits 
to the discussion: 


1 Read before the American Philosophical Association, Pacific Division, at 
Vancouver, B.C., August 31, 1961. 
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(1) I concede that a man cannot promise to attain results 
which he believes are beyond his powers. Consequently, the 
intentions with which I shall be concerned are not intentions for 
which one is entitled to give one’s word. 


(2) I shall neglect intentions to perform actions which the 
agent knows to be logically impossible, such as counting all the 
fractions between zero and one, drawing a five-sided hexagon, or 
demonstrating the validity of an invalid syllogism. 

(3) By ‘impossible’ I shall mean two kinds of actions or 
events: (a) Those whose occurrence is incompatible with the 
truth of natural laws in which the agent believes; thus, according 
to my beliefs about aerodynamics, it is impossible for me to fly 
with my hands. (b) Actions or events for which the agent has no 
technical means; in this sense, it is impossible for physicians to 
cure multiple sclerosis. 

(4) I shall elide distinctions, vital in other contexts, between 
a number of terms of epistemological appraisal, such as: ‘knows’, 
‘is sure’, ‘is convinced’, ‘realizes’, ‘is aware’, ‘is persuaded’, 
‘assumes’, ‘thinks’ and ‘believes’. The only point upon which I 
insist is that the agent possess what he considers sufficient grounds 
for believing he cannot execute his design. His state of mind 
cannot be merely speculation upon, or imagination of, insurmount- 
able difficulties. Finer distinctions are irrelevant for this investi- 
gation. A prisoner, who intends to flee Devil’s Island, does not 
have the time, the laboratory apparatus or reference-books to 
decide whether to say: ‘I have incontrovertible evidence that I 
can’t make it’ or ‘It looks hopeless’. 


I 


The initial quotation from Hampshire actually contains two 
theses: (i) ‘If you intend to do something, then you believe it is 
possible’, and (ii) “If you intend to do something, then you do not 
believe it is impossible’. The apodoses seem equivalent because 
the idiom, ‘I do not believe it’, frequently expresses disbelief 
rather than lack of belief, as in ‘I don’t believe it will rain’. (i) is 
the stronger thesis, since I mizht Jack the belief that it is impos- 
sible for me to swim the English Channel, although I have never 
come to the opinicn that I can do it. In that case, thesis (i), but 
not thesis (ii), would disqualify me from intending to swim the 
English Channel. In practice, (ii) entails (i): if we cross-examine 
a man to determine why he has not formed the opinion that he 
cannot ascend K-2, he must decide what to believe. He will have 
to find evidence that he migkt be able to do it, or else he will 
have to admit our evidence that K-2 is beyond his capacities, 
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When I maintain that a person can intend to do something 
which he believes to be impossible, I reject thesis (i) as well as 
(ii): believing that X is impossible precludes believing that X is 
possible. Why do I deny that it makes an essential difference in 
what one can intend, when one realizes that a goal is out of 
reach? One reason is that our criteria for saying ‘He thinks it’s 
impossible’ are impossibly obscure. For the majority of hazardous 
enterprises, there is at least one example of past success. So 
probability of success is greater than zero. And if we are con- 
cerned with a venture in which ell previous attempts have failed, 
say stealing the gold in Fort Knox, we can draw upon analogies, 
like the Brinks robbery, to make our prcspects seem more 
favourable. 


A promising model of an impossible action might be the 
following: An alchemist, after years of fruitless experimentation, 
decides that lead cannot be transformed into gold. If he thereby 
accepts the doctrines of modern chemistry regarding the elements, 
then, from his viewpoint, there is no chance of success. However, 
he could still argue that there is nothing sacrosanct about the 
theory that elements are irreducible; it was established by 
systematic observation, and future experience might disconfirm it. 
In that case his decision, that he cannot transmute lead into gold, 
could mean that he has lost patiznce with such a difficult enter- 
prise, and would rather try making a name for himself in medicine. 


If ‘impossible’ does not mean ‘zero probability’, might it be 
defined as some very low probability? I do not think that a figure 
can be found which is appropriate to every situation. If there is 
only one chance in ten that a platocn will overwhelm an enemy 
pillbox, most commanders would say, ‘It’s not humanly possible’. 
On the other hand, people who buy lottery-tickets do not hesitate 
when the odds are infinitely less favourable. 


It might be argued that the foregoing considerations lose 
their persuasiveness if we speak of subjective probability, In 
subjective probability theory, a man’s willingness to invest in a 
Daily Double ticket at the horse-races, together with his declara- 
tion that he intends to win, constitutes the criterion for saying that 
he believes he might win. If the bettor goes on to declare that he 
cannot possibly win, then he must be speaking of objective 
probabilities. The fact that he is betting must indicate that he 
has chosen to ignore objective evidence, such as the past record 
of the horses, or that he relies on a hunch which would have no 
probative value for other gamblers.? But this argument begs the 








2 Objections along this line were communicated to me by Professors Donald 
Davidson and Richard Jeffrey of Stanford University. 
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question, ‘Should we accept this criterion of “believing an event 
is possible” in cases of this sort? Why, after all, should we rule 
that an apparently sincere avowal of intention, together with belief 
that one’s goal is unattainable, is self-contradictory? The notion of 
‘intending the impossible’ appears less odd than the alternative 
explanations of the gambler’s state of mind: ‘He is ignoring 
evidence of which he is aware’ or ‘He places trust in evidence 
which he recognizes to be generally inacceptable’. We need not 
abandon subjective probability theory, since most gamblers prefer 
to wager when they expect to win. 


Perhaps there is another way to characterize impossible 
actions, such that ‘intending the impossible’ will be revealed as a 
self-contradictory nction. The following colloquy between a 
physician and a faith-healer suggests an appropriate criterion for 
impossible actions: 


Physician: Why are you kneeling by that moribund child? 

Faith-healer: Tm praying. 

P: Why? 

F: She’s got leukemia, and I intend to cure her. 

P: What makes you think that prayers might cure her? 

F: That’s a mystery. 

P: But how can you intend to cure the girl by prayer when 
you have no idea how your actions might cause her to get well? 
There is no statistical basis for expecting your orisons to have 
that effect. And are you able to explain the process by which 


your mummeries could reduce the number of white corpuscles in 
the child’s blood-stream? 


F: I agree that it’s impossible, but I intend to cure her. After 
all, don’t you scientists ever use techniques whose operations you 
do not comprehend, and which seem to produce the intended 
result only by chance? How about electric shock-treatment for 
schizophrenia and rediation in cancer-therapy? 


P: Well, neither of those techniques is very scientific; besides, 
we use them only in desperate cases. 


F: Isn’t leukemia desperate enough? Furthermore, when you 
employ your ‘unscientific’ methods, don’t you intend to cure the 
patient? 

P: No; we only kope to; and of course we try our best. 


. Before I question the physician’s re-description of intentions 
to do the impossible as ‘merely hoping and trying’, I should note 
that my argument is independent of three important facts: (1) 
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Most people strive for realizable goals; (2) We tend to rely more 
on the informed man to accomplish what he intends; (3) Minute 
planning is a mark of the sericusness of a person’s intentions. 
Scientifically analphabetic, frivolcus and unsystematic people also 
have intentions. 


qT 


Now let us examine attempts to bring about some result, 
when the agent believes that his immediate action will not bring 
about the result. Is trying, under these circumstances, never 
accompanied by an intention to succeed, but only by a wish or 
longing? I shall use the verb ‘to try’ in a restricted sense, that 
of ‘to make an attempt’. In the broad sense of ‘try’, there is no 
absurdity in asking a bowler, who tells you he bowled a strike, 
‘Did you try?’. And he could answer, without absurdity, ‘No; I 
didn’t try at all’. But it would be strange to say to him: ‘I know 
you bowled a strike, but did you make the attempt?’ And the 
reply, ‘I did it without making an attempt to do it’, reeks of 
contradiction. The point is: in the broad sense, ‘try’ refers to 
attempts or to a certain manner of accomplishing a task, i.e., 
with exertion; but in the narrow sense of ‘making an attempt’, 
‘try’ refers only to one’s initiation of an action. 


Trying is related to intending in a straightforward manner. 
According to Hampshire, if I intend to do something, then I can 
be certain that I shall try to do it. He declares: 


Any certainty that I may express about what I will or 
would try to do would be taken to express an intention of 
mine. . . . Strictly speaking, I cannot decide to succeed and 
even less can I decide to fail. If I use the form of words ‘I 
have decided to succeed in my attempt this time,’ J express 
only a mood of particular determination and confidence; an 
attempt in which I have cecided to fai is not a serious 
attempt. (Thought and Action, pp. 112-113.) 


Hampshire recognizes attempts to do the impossible. “It 
seems,” he writes, “I can always try to bring about a certain effect, 
even if, knowing myself and the circumstances, I am more or less 
certain that I will in fact fail” (Tbid., p. 112). It would appear, 
from Hampshire’s discussion of trying, that when a person tries 
something hopeless, he cannot intend to succeed, whereas in 
promising enterprises, he can intead to attain his goal—though he 
cannot be certain that he will reach it. This is the way I apply 
Hampshire’s dictum, “To try to do something is necessarily to 
intend to do it, or to intend to come as near as possible to the 
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achievement in view” (Ibid., p. 134). On this view, if a lifeguard 
tries to revive a recently drowned swimmer, knowing that the man 
is drowned, the lifeguard’s intention is not to revive the man, but 
only to come as near as possible—if indeed a dead man can be 
brought close to living without actually living! 

This analysis of ‘trying the impossible’ conflicts oddly with 
Hampshire’s notion of ‘trying’ in general. Hampshire says that, 
generally, the agent tries “to bring about a certain effect”. Could 
this effect be merely “to come as near as possible to the achieve- 
ment in view”? I think not. To try is already to do your best. 
To do your best is to come as near as you can to your goal. If 
anything is to be the effect of your trying, then it must be some 
event distinct from your trying. But ‘coming as near as possible’ 
is not distinct from trying; therefore it could not be the effect in 
question. It seems proper to identify the effect one is trying to 
bring about and one’s intention in making an attempt. If so, it 
will not do to say that when a man tries the impossible, his 
intention in making the attempt is only “to come as near as 
possible”. If we asked the lifeguard what his intention was in 
trying to revive the drowned swimmer, it would be puzzling if 
he replied, “To come as near as possible to reviving him’, rather 
than, ‘To make him breathe again’. 

It might be objected that when you know you will not succeed 
in an undertaking, you cannot even try to do it. This makes it 
sound as if the imaginary lifeguard will necessarily be careless in 
applying artificial respiration—-as if he were not really trying; but 
that is a rather strong consequence of a logical doctrine about the 
meaning of ‘to try’ and ‘to intend’. In any case, this criticism is 
met by supposing that one of the lifeguard’s orders is: “If the 
victim has been immersed less than six hours, try to revive him, 
regardless of whether or not you believe he is drowned!” In 
general, if there is an established routine R, such as artificial 
respiration, which constitutes ‘trying to X’, then doing R is trying 
to X, without regard to the agent’s expectations of success. 


mM 


The Argument “rom Trying is hardly complete. In the first 
place, how wide a range of impossible actions can be attempted? 
Secondly, is there any justification for ruling that the lifeguard, 
who tries to revive the drowned swimmer, intends to revive him? 
Perhaps he intends to placate the victim’s widow, to obey instruc- 
tions, or to earn his pay. 

* The objection and elaboration were suggested to me by Professors Michael 
Dummett and Donald Davidson. 
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(i) It is my view, in opposition to Hampshire, that some 
actions cannot even be attempted; in thes cases, therefore, we 
cannot argue, ‘He is trying to X, therefore he intends to X’, 
although there might be other grounds for claiming that the man 
intends to X. An illustration might be helpful. A healthy man, 
who is armed only with a pen-knife, and who manages to approach 
to within ten feet of a dreaded dictator, can try to assassinate the 
dictator. But if the prospective hero were bed-ridden with total 
paralysis, or if he were locked in a jail-cell, rothing he could do 
would qualify as ‘attempted assassination’. Cclloquially speaking, 
he could not even make a stab at it. Hampshire disagrees; he 
writes of situations in which the agent is not able to perform the 
behavioural routine which const-tutes an attempt: 


[The agent] might have tried tc get himself into the 
required position to make the attemot, and this could be 
counted as making the attempt, because he is taking the first 
steps towards the achievement in view. Ubid., p. 171.) 

But I find it more plausible to describe th2 agitations of the 
paralysed man, and the machinations of ths imprisoned man, 
respectively, as ‘trying to get out of bed’ and ‘trying to get out of 
jail’. If we asked them what thev tried to do :n the course of the 
day, it would be hyperbolic of them to claim: *I was trying to kill 
the dictator’. 


As I suggested above, there might be grounds, other than 
attempts, for saying, for instance, that our imprisoned hero intends 
to assassinate the dictator. He could be filing at the bars of his 
cell, that is, trying to escape, with the ultimate intention of killing 
the tyrant—even though he admits that the dictator is much too 
well guarded. But the evidence, a plan, for example, does not 
seem to me to constitute as convincing a proo? of intention as an 
attempt. It is hard to decide whether the plan expresses a fixed 
determination rather than a dream cr hope, until the man is in a 
position to perform actions which are speci‘icelly directed toward 
bringing about the death of the dictator. 

(ii) My final point will be that the principle, ‘If you try to X, 
then you intend to X’, applies to a striking range of attempts to do 
the impossible, and that there are good reasons not to invent some 
other, attainable purpose for the agent, simply <o avoid saying that 
a person intends the impossible. One representative case should be 
sufficient to refute Hampshire’s docirine that the agent cannot ever 
intend to succeed in a hopeless undertaking. 

My argument will consist in showing zhe untoward con- 
sequences of always saying thet when a person attempts the 
impossible, he lacks the intention to succeed. Imagine a heroin- 
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addict who yearns to free himself of his habit: he knows, from 
having failed in earlier attemp-s to resist his craving, and from 
having studied the case-histories of other addicts, that he has 
practically no chance of accomplishing the feat. Suppose that the 
addict makes a sedulous attempt to cease taking his anodyne, 
and-——contrary to all expectations——-manages to quell his agonizing 
desire for the drug. If his friends congratulate him on his amazing 
reformation, should he declare, ‘Don’t praise me; I tried, but I 
didn’t really intend to stop taking narcotics’? His statement 
expresses more than modesty; it borders on paradox. In the face 
of the man’s persistent efforts, can we say that he lacked the 
intention to stop taking heroin, that he only hoped to cease? 

The notion of ‘hope’ or ‘mere longing’ is misplaced in this 
context. To quote Miss Anscombe: “A. chief mark of an idle wish 
is that a man does nothing—whether he could or not—toward the 
fulfillment of the wish” (Intention, p. 66). If we rule that the 
heroin-addict did not intend tc succeed in his attempt, we must 
say that his successful reformation was unintentional. And that 
is an incongruous way to characterize the man’s action of curing 
himself, It is more appropriate to describe his sustained manifes- 
tation of self-control, his plainly goal-directed efforts, as a feat he 
intended, rather than to say, ‘He only hoped to rid himself of the 
craving’. 

If anyone complains that this last example is illegitimate, 
because the drug addict didn’t really know, but only thought he 
knew, that he could not cure himself of heroin-addiction; then I 
should repeat the animadversicns of my preamble and Section I, 
regarding the notion of ‘impossible’, What counts is that the 
agent be convinced, when he takes the first steps toward a goal, 
that he cannot attain it. In caszs like that of the opium-eater, the 
agent might be surprised at his success; but there need not be 
any lack of concentration in his efforts, or lack of satisfaction at 
their results, to differentiate his attempt from attempts to reach 
attainable goals. In the latter cases, we do not hesitate to ascribe 
intention to succeed—except when there is evidence of some 
ulterior purpose to the attempt. Therefore unless we have evidence 
of some ulterior purpose to a man’s attempt to do the impossible, 
why should we not say that such a person also intends to do the 
impossible? At any rate, we should reject Hampshire’s view that 
it is “self-contradictory to say ‘I intend that to happen, but I 
believe that it will not’”. 


Oberlin College. 


DISCUSSION 
SMART ON SENSATIONS 
By KURT Barer 


In a recent article, Smart argues that sensations are brain 
processes.t In this Note, I wish to show that at least as far as 
pains are concerned Smart’s theory is untenable. Smart tries to 
show that ‘I have a pain’ means something which makes it true to 
say that it is a report of a brain process. In support of this 
analysis, he makes two connected claims, one concerning the 
nature of the issue between Dualism and Materialism, the other 
concerning the bearing on this issue of the way we talk. 


Concerning the first claim, he says that the main issue 
between Materialism and Dualism is whether, over and above 
physical entities and processes, there are also irreducibly psychical 
ones.2 This issue, according to Smart, is metaphysical, that is, 
incapable of being settled by reference to empirical fact or 
linguistic considerations? It can therefore be settled simply by 
reference to principles, such as the principles of parsimony and 
simplicity, which decide the intrinsic preferability of one meta- 
physical system over another. These principles speak clearly and 
decisively in favour of Materialism, because the assumption of one 
single kind of entity and process is simpler and more parsimonious 
than the assumption of two. 


Concerning the second claim, Smart admits that the issue 
between Dualism and Materialism could not, however, be purely 
metaphysical, in his sense, if linguistic considerations told against 
one or the other.§ On the face of it, linguistic considerations seem 
to tell against Materialism, for there are in our language certain 
types of utterance, normally called “reports of sensations or 
experiences”, “introspective reports” or “talk about our state of 
consciousness’”® which, from their very meaning, appear to be 


1J, J. C. Smart, “Sensations and Brain Processes”, Phil. Review, April 1959 
(All page references are to this article, unless otherwise specified.) Cf. also 
H. Feigl, “The Mind-Body Problem in the Development of Logical Empiricism”, 
in Readings in the Philosophy of Science, ed. H Feigl and M. Brodbeck 
Appleton-Century-Croft Inc., 1953); U. T, Place, “Is msciousness a Brain 
rocess?”, Brit, Journal of Psychology, XLVI, 1956; and “Materialism as a 
Scientific Hypothesis", Phil, Review, January 1960 See also my article, “Pains”, 
in this issue. 
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reports of “something irreducibly psychical”’.? According to Smart, 
however, they are not really ah reports. Contrary to what the 
Dualist believes, they leave open the question what sort of thing 
it is they report, whether something physical or something 
psychical. The Dual'st misunderstands the difference between 
“introspective reports” and “talk about the environment”.§ He 
thinks the difference is that introspective reports, from their very 
meaning, are reports of something irreducibly psychical, whereas 
reports about the environment, from their very meaning, are 
reports of something physical. In fact, however, Smart argues, the 
difference is more involved: whereas talk about the environment, 
from its very meaning, must be said. to report physical processes, 
introspective talk is not, from its very meaning, committed on 
the question what sorts of things it reports. Applying his theory 
about introspective reports to reports of pains, Smart suggests the 
following definition: ‘X has a pain’ means ‘There is something 
going on which is like what is going on when, e.g., someone is 
sticking a pin into X’.° The words (says Smart) “ ‘there is 
something going on which is like what is going on when’ are all 
quasi-logical or topic-neutral words. This explains why the ancient 
Greek peasant’s reports abort his sensations can be neutral 
between dualistic metaphysics and my materialistic metaphysics. 
It explains how sensations can be brain-processes and yet how 
those who report them need know nothing about brain-processes. 
For he reports them only very abstractedly as ‘something going on 
which is like what is going on when...” Similarly a person 
may say ‘someone is in the rcom’, thus reporting truly that the 
doctor is in the room, even though he has never heard of 
doctors”.1° 


Suppose we are savages who know nothing about doctors. A 
visitor comes, looks deeply into our eyes, and we get better. If we 
say, ‘an angel camz’, we commit ourselves to the view that the 
visitation was something supernatural. If we say ‘someone came’, 
we leave open the question what kind of visitor it was. Later, 
when we learn about doctors and their astonishing ways, we 
realize that the “someone” who called was not an angel but a 
doctor. The Dualist makes two mistakes, a linguistic and a 
metaphysical one. The linguistic one is to think that ‘I have a 
pain’ functions somewhat like ‘an angel came’, which implies 
belief in the supernatural, whereas it functions rather like ‘someone 
came’, which is agnostic on this point. Secondly, he believes in 
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pains, i.e. in something psychical, which is ratier like believing in 
angels, i.e. in something supernatural. Accorcing to Smart, how- 
ever, the best metaphysical view is that ther> is nothing in the 
world but physical entities. Belief in psychical entities is as 
unnecessary as belief in angels, ghosts, and demons. 


Smart’s view is therefore not merely that there are no psychic 
entities and processes, but also that our war of speaking does 
not imply that there are. This is important, for we could not make 
the “metaphysical discovery”, that sensations are identical with 
brain processes, i.e. that Materialism is more parsimonious and 
simpler than Dualism, unless the possibility cf such a discovery 
were allowed for in our ordinary way of speaking. If Smart’s 
view is correct, then the Dualist is wrong in thinking that talk 
about the material world is on a par with talk bout our minds. If 
Smart is right, then there is on2 kind of talk, “talk about the 
environment” which is frankly and committedly about physical 
processes, another kind of talk, “introspective reports” which is, 
as far as our rules of languag2 go, non-committal about the 
nature of what it reports (and which is, in “metaphysical fact”, 
reporting physical processes),?+ but no sort of sensible talk which 
is frankly and committedly about psychic fact. 


Our first question must therefore be, Waat exactly does it 
mean to say that being a remark of a certain sort, say, talk about 
the environment, implies that its subject-matter is something 
physical? Whatever else it may mean, it must mean at least this, 
that its subject-matter is something public. The opposite holds 
for the corresponding contention that being a remark of a certain 
sort (e.g. an introspective report) does not imply that its subject- 
matter is something physical but :eaves the question open. What- 
ever else that contention may mezan, it must nean at least this, 
that such an introspective report could conceivably be, though it 
might very well not be, about something physical, hence about 
something public. 


I shall try to show that introspective reports are necessarily 
about something private, and that being about something private 
is incompatible with being about something public. If I am right 
in this then Smart fails in his attempt to show that introspective 
reports, such as ‘I have a pain’, ‘eave open the question whether 
they are about something physical or not. I shall further suggest 
that the phrase ‘being about something psychic or mental’, what- 
ever else it may mean, must mear. at least ‘beirg about something 
private’. If that is so, then introspective repcrts, far from leaving 
open the question whether they are about something physical dr 
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about something psychic, are as necessarily about something 
irreducibly psychic as talk about the environment is about some- 
thing irreducibly physical. 


There can be no doubt that being an introspective report 
implies being about something private. Of course, “something 
private” is here used in a technical sense. To avoid confusions 
between the technical and tbe ordinary senses of “something 
private’, we must make clear to ourselves precisely what we mean 
by this term. We must say that ‘I have a pain’ is about “some- 
thing private”, because in making this remark we report something 
which is necessarily owned, that is, “had by someone”, for it 
would be self-contradictory to assert the existence of unfelt pains 
or pains which no sentient being has; we report something which 
is necessarily exclusive or unsnarable, for when you and I have 
the same pain, we do not share one pain, but we have one each; 
something which is necessarily imperceptible by the senses, for it 
makes no sense to say that someone sew, heard, smelled, touched, 
or tasted his or anyone else’s pain; something necessarily 
asymmetrical, for whereas it makes no sense to say ‘I could see 
(or hear) that J had a pain’, it makes quite good sense to say ‘I 
could see (or hear) that he had a pain’; something about the 
possession of which the perscn who claims to possess it could 
not possibly examine, consider, or weigh any evidence, although 
other people could, for it does not make sense to say, ‘I must 
have a pain in my tooth or else my cheek would not be so swollen’, 
etc., but this is quite good sense when said about another; and 
lastly it is something about which the person whose private state 
it is has final epistemological authority, for it does not make sense 
to say, ‘I have a pain unless I am mistaken’. 


Thus, ‘privacy’ in the technical sense under discussion 
involves the peculiar epistemological authority which I have dis- 
cussed in my paper, “Pains”.1* It is perhaps misleading to speak 
of this authority as “incorrigibility”, for it is not true that a 
person may never be mistaken about whether or not he has 
something which is private in this sense. A person may for 
instance think, at a given moment when he does not feel any pain, 
that he still has the intermittent toothache which has plagued him 
for some time, and therefore expect further twinges in the near 
future, but be mistaken in this expectation and consequently in 
his belief that he still has the intermittent toothache. Rather, this 
epistemological authority is based on his being the person neces- 
sarily in the best position to discover his mistake or to confirm his 
belief, if the concept allows for this. 


2 This issue, pp. 3-6. 
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The two other features of privacy are closely connected with 
and explain this authority. One :s the necessary “imperceptibility” 
of anything private. Of course, ‘imperceptibility’ here does not 
imply that, like some of the theoretical entities of science, what 
is private cannot be “the object af one or other of the five senses”. 
For both sensations and sense data are private in the required 
sense, but sense data—though not sensations such as pains— 
must be “objects of one or other of the senses’, else we could not 
distinguish, as we do, between e.g. visual and clfactory sense data. 
Rather, what is private is imperceptible because there can be no 
question of a misperception or hallucination, elthough, of course, 
unlike the theoretical entities of science, whaz is private can be 
“had” or “experienced”. 


The other feature of ‘privacy’ is the radical asymmetry in 
all epistemological matters. How radical this i can be seen by a 
comparison of what is private with something public to which we 
have “privileged access”, as in ‘I feel somethiag in my eye’ or ‘I 
feel ill’. In such cases, there is limited asymmetry in that the 
speaker has a way of coming to know not open to others. How- 
ever, privileged access does not involve the epistemological 
authority granted the speaker in matters which are “private”. Nor 
does it necessarily involve the “necessary and unsharable owner- 
ship” characteristic of things “private”, although it may do so, as 
in ‘smile’, or ‘illness’, but not in ‘something (e.g. a beam) in my 
eye’ or ‘barbed wire in my foot’. Although we have privileged 
access to these things, they are public, because the method of 
establishing their existence and nature is symmetrical, the same 
for the person concerned as for others. The person concerned 
does not have altogether different ways of coming to know and 
to establish these matters, but merely an additicnal, privileged way 
of doing so. It follows that there is sense in proving to a person 
that something to which he has privileged access, e.g. whether he 
is ill, is other than he thinks, but there is no sense in trying to 
prove to a person that something “private to aim” is other than 
he thinks. The doctor, looking at the thermometer, may say to 
the patient, “You must be feeling hot’, but he cannot say this in 
an attempt to prove this to an incredulous patient, for this is 
something “private to the patient” about which he has epistemo- 
logical authority. 


If, therefore, a remark is of a type implying that it is wholly 
about something private, it cannot also be atout something public. 
This does not mean that a given remark could not be about 
something private and also about something public, for one and 
the same remark may be of a type having two cuite different kinds 
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of subject-matter. Of course, it would then be about two things, 
not one, and it would not be a “pure” introspective report, but a 
remark both about one’s state of consciousness and about the 
material or physical world, Such a remark would not leave open 
the question whether it was about something physical or about 
something psychic, but would imply that it was about both. I 
conclude that Smart’s position is untenable. 


I mention two errors, interesting on their own account, which 
may be at least partly responsible for Smart’s paradoxical con- 
clusions. The first is to think that, owing to our ignorance of 
physiology, introspective reports are “abstract”, ‘extremely 
open”,’* “general”, and that all their logical peculiarities are 
due to this. As our physiological knowledge increases, these faults 
will be remedied, and at the same time the logical peculiarities of 
introspective remarks will vanish. They will eventually be replaced 
by talk about the environment. The second and connected error 
is to think that the logical differences between introspective reports 
and talk about the environment are differences only in vocabulary, 
in the “logic” of the two languages, or perhaps psychological 
differences in attitude, such es the difference between “talking 
uninhibitedly” and “talking guardedly”,!® but that none of these 
amounts to differences in type of subject-matter, such as the 
difference between “something physical” and “something psychic”. 


Concerning the first point, in reply to the objection “that 
sensations are private, brain processes are public”, Smart says 
that this only shows “that the language of introspective reports 
has a different logic from the language of material processes”,!8 
the implication being that this is of no great importance. To the 
unstated but clearly envisaged objection that introspective reports 
carry final epistemological authority, whereas talk about brain 
processes does not, Smart replies, “It is obvious that until the 
brain-process theory is much improved and widely accepted there 
will be no criteria for saying ‘Smith has an experience of such-and- 
such a sort’? except Smith’s introspective reports. So we have 
adopted a rule of language that (normally) what Smith says 
goes” 19 


The wholly untenable implications of this paragraph are that, 
while our physiological knowledge is small, Smith’s introspective 
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report is the only public criterion for saying that Smith has a 
certain experience, and that, as cur physiological knowledge 
expands, there will become available further public criteria. And 
when that state has been reached, the present rule of language, 
which holds for introspective reports, namely that what the speaker 
says goes, will be replaced by the rules of public language holding 
for talk about the environment. 


However, this is simply a confusion of the privacy of the 
subject-matter and the availability of external evidence. Let us 
distinguish four types of talk: (i) talk about “private” experiences 
by their owner, that is, introspective reports, (ii) talk about 
someone’s “experiences” by othe: people, (iii) talk about brain 
processes by their “owner”, (iv) talk about brain processes by 
other people. The first two are about something private, the 
second two about something public. No increase in physiological 
knowledge, no improvement in btain-process theory can have the 
slightest tendency to replace the first two by the second two. 
Before the invention of the thermameter, one could say only 
whether the room or the soup oz the bath was hot, medium or 
cold, and whether one felt hot or cold or comfortable. Tempera- 
ture talk may be an improvement on hot-cold-tepid talk, and may 
eventually replace it. But surely it is not designed to be an 
improvement on, and can never replace, hot-cold-comfortable talk. 
Looking at the thermometer, a man can say with considerable 
reliability that the room temperature is 85, or that his body 
temperature is 103. If he has experience in this field, he may even 
venture to say, going by his feeling alone, what the temperature 
of the room or his body is. And he may be good or bad at this 
game. His telling the room or body temperature in this way is, 
however, quite compatible with his saying that although the room 
is hot and he has a temperature, he feels cold. The first two 
remarks are, respectively, thermometer-based and feeling-based 
claims about the environment, the third remark is not about the 
environment but about his feelings. The introduction of the 
thermometer cannot replace our introspective reports of our 
feeling hot, cold, or comfortable. 


But, Smart might object, whet about thermometer-based talk 
about feeling hot, cold, or comfortable? Surely, that is talk whose 
reliability constantly increases with the increase of our knowledge 
of physiology. Well, there is suca talk, but it is not talk about 
the environment: it is talk about experiences, type (ii) above. It 
differs importantly from introspeccive reports, but not in subject- 
matter. The respects in which it differs are in the relation of 
the person who makes it to the experience talked about, in what it 
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is based on, and in what evidence may legitimately be considered. 
At no stage of the increase of our physiological knowledge do we 
switch from introspective reports to this sort of talk. Both types 
of talk existed long before physiology was invented. The ancient 
Greek peasant, without knowing anything about physiology, was 
able to talk about his fellows’ pains as well as his own. Even in 
the highly misleading sense of ‘criterion’ used by Smart, it is not 
true that, say, Agamemnon’s introspective report was the only 
criterion Thersites could have for saying that the former had 
“experiences” of a certain sort. When he stepped on Agamemnon’s 
foot and Agamemnon exclaimed, in Greek, ‘Ouch, watch where 
you are going, you fool’, Thersites was in a position to tell what 
sort of experience the other was having. He did not need to ask 
Agamemnon for his introspective report, and it would have added 
little. When he beat his child or removed another peasant’s tooth 
with a hammer, their behaviour constituted “criteria” (i.e. 
evidence) just as good as their introspective reports. 


Thus physiology does not provide the only evidence of an 
experience apart from introspective reports, and such evidence 
never constitutes a logical criterion. Of course, our physiological 
evidence may one day become so good that we prefer to believe 
that the introspective reporter is lying rather than abandon our 
physiological theory. We shall then be able to do better, on the 
basis of physiological evidence, what we are already doing, not so 
well, on the basis of other sorts of evidence, such as telling when 
someone is a malingerer. To say that one day our physiological 
knowledge will increase to suca an extent that we shall be able to 
make absolutely reliable encephalegraph-based claims about 
people’s experiences, is only to say that, if carefully checked, our 
encephalograph-based claims about “experiences” will always be 
correct, i.e. will make the same claims as truthful introspective 
reports. If correct encephalograph-based claims about Smith’s 
experiences contradict Smith’s introspective reports, we shall be 
entitled to infer that he is lying. In that sense, what Smith says 
will no longer go. But we cannot of course infer that he is making 
a mistake, for that is nonsense. 


We must, therefore, keep apart two quite different rules of 
language, ‘What Smith says goes’ and ‘What Smith thinks goes’. 
The former rule does not holc always, even now, and increase in 
physiclogical knowledge will probably enable us more and more to 
keep a check on people’s veracity. The latter rule holds now and 
will continue to held, quite irrespective of the increase in physio- 
logical knowledge. For suppose we have the best possible 
physiclogical evidence to the effect that no one can have a pain in 
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whose brain the process xyz is not going on. However good the 
evidence may be, such a physiological theory can never be used 
to show to the sufferer that he was mistaken in thinking that he 
had a pain, for such a mistake is inconceiveble. The sufferer’s 
epistemological authority must therefore be tetter than the best 
physiological theory can ever be. Physiology can therefore never 
provide a person with more than evidence that someone else is 
having an experience of one sort or another. It can never lay down 
independent and over-riding criteria for saying that someone is 
having an experience of a certain sort. Talk atout brain processes 
therefore must be about something other than talk about experi- 
ences. Hence, introspective reports and brain process talk cannot 
be merely different ways of talking about the same thing. 

There is consequently no close analogy be-ween talking about 
a flash of lightning and talking about the experience of having a 
pain. Smart maintains that a flash of lightning is identical with 
an electric discharge. Now this is true only in the trivial and 
misleading sense in which Leonardo’s Last Supper is identical 
with, is really, is nothing but, a small portion of the church wall 
on which it is painted, or the collection of atoms of which it is 
“composed”, But even if I am wrong and a flash of lightning 
really is in some more important sense identical with an electrical 
discharge, the “experience” of having a pain cannot be identical 
with a brain process. When I seem to see a flash of lightning, 
then, if I must admit that there was no elzctric discharge, I 
must also admit that there was no flash of lightning, and that I 
was the victim of an optical illusion or of an hallucination. But 
no one can admit, however good the physiological evidence which 
contradicts his claim, that he was the victim of a pain illusion or 
hallucination. Admittedly, this bald assertion requires some quali- 
fications, but they do not dispose of my point. A person may for 
instance have to admit that he merely dreamt Fe had a pain. But 
that is merely an admission that he misremembered. He has to 
admit that he wrongly believed, at te, that he had a pain at tı. He 
does not admit that he wrongly believed, at tı, -hat he had a pain 
at tı. A man may be so confused or mad that he does not know 
what he has, but that tells as much against the possibility of his 
discovering his mistake as for having made it. 

Smart’s second error concerns the subject-matter of intro- 
spective reports. According to him, the intrcspective report ‘I 
have a pain’ means ‘Something is going on which is like what is 
going on when, i.e. which feels as though, somecne were sticking a 
pin into me’. It differs from the corresponding remark about the 
environment’ ‘I feel a pin being stuck into me’,?? in various purely 
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linguistic ways which, together, do not amount to implying a 
fundamental difference in subject-matter, such as the difference 
between ‘being about something irreducibly psychic’ and ‘being 
about a physical or material process’ would be. These purely 
linguistic differences are the following. Talk about the environ- 
ment is uninhibited, going beyond the evidence of the senses, 
comparatively naive,*! couched in a variety of languages, such as 
the language of material processes, perception statements, stimulus 
language, all of which, however, are parts of material object 
language,*” having a “public” logic, and therefore implying that 
the subject-matter is the physical world. Introspective reports, on 
the other hand, are inhibited end comparatively sophisticated in 
that they withhold certain epithets, disinhibit certain descriptive 
reactions which the naive person is tempted to make,” are 
couched in the language of introspective reports, which has a 
private logic®+ but is just as much a part of material object 
language (because there is no such thing as phenomenal 
language), all of which amounts to no more than the fact that 
such remarks leave it open whether they are about something 
physical or something psychic. 


Enough has been said to show that this characterisation of 
the linguistic differences between introspective reports and talk 
about the environment is untenable. The “private” logic attaches 
not merely to introspective reports but also to physiologically- 
based statements about another person’s “experiences”. It is not a 
function of our ignorance, but a function of this type of subject- 
matter. These points clearly show that the distinction between 
‘being about something physical’ and ‘being about something 
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psychic or mental’, which is logicelly connected with the distinction 
between ‘being public’ and ‘being private’, is firmly embedded in 
the way we talk. Smart is therefore wrong in thinking that intro- 
spective reports leave open the question whether they are reports 
of something private or of something public; hence in thinking 
that they leave open the question whether or not they are reports 
of something irreducibly psychic; hence in thinking that there is 
room for the “metaphysical discovery” that sensations are identical 
with brain processes. Hence Smazt’s thesis is untenable. 


A doubt may linger. Is chere really no room for this 
metaphysical discovery? Is not Smart right in saying that “the 
ordinary man when he reports an experience is reporting that 
something is going on, but he leaves it open as to what sort of 
thing is going on, whether in a material solid medium, or perhaps 
in some sort of gaseous medium, or even perhaps in some sort of 
non-spatial medium (if this makes sense)”??° Surely, it will be 
said, Smart is right: the ordinary man is wholly uncommitted on 
the question whether, as the dualist holds, “experiences are some- 
thing over and above material processes, that is, they are a sort 
of ghost stuff (or perhaps ripples in an underlying ghost stuff)”,?” 
or whether, as Smart holds, “exp2riences are not to be identified 
with ghost stuff but with brain stuT’.28 It would indeed be foolish 
to maintain that the ordinary man is committed on this issue, but 
this issue is very different from the one discussed so far: how the 
logical differences between introsp2ctive reports and talk about the 
environment are to be characterised. The fact that the ordinary 
man leaves open the question of solid versus gaseous (or non- 
spatial) medium is irrelevant tc whether he leaves open the 
question of public versus private subject-mat-er. 

Exactly what is this issue anyway, on which the ordinary 
man is uncommitted? Its nonsensical ring is a sure indication that 
the issue is between verbal formulations of high-level scientific 
theories. If I say, ‘the light from the setting sun nearly blinded 
me when I drove home’, I am not implying anything about the 
solidity or gaseousness, spatiality or non-spatiality of the medium 
in which the light is “travelling” from the sun into my eyes. For 
all the ordinary man cares, it may really be rippling along in 
some ghostly light ether. But the fact that we do leave open the 
question of the nature of the medium in which the process occurs 
implies that we do not leave open the question whether what we 
are talking about is physical or psychic. We imply, on the 
contrary, that what we are talking about is something physical. 
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The question of the nature of the medium in which a process 
goes on can be asked only if it is assumed that what is talked 
about is something physical. Otherwise the discovery of the 
non-existence of the light-ether, and the like, could tend to show 
that light etc. is something psychic. On Smart’s definition, ‘being 
something psychic’ has come to mean ‘being something public 
going on in a medium which does not have all the properties of 
something going on in a material medium’, On this view, certain 
physical theories could well support Monistic Idealism rather than 
Monistic Materialism. 


Australian National University. 


BRAIN PROCESSES AND INCORRIGIBILITY 
By J. J. C. SMart 


I wish to consider an argument put forward by Professor 
Baier in his Discussion Note, “Smart on Sensations”. The 
argument is directed against the thesis, which I wish to defend, 
that sensations are in fact brain processes. 


The objection is briefly as follows. Reports of sensations, 
unlike any statements that a physiologist could make, are in- 
corrigible. No physiclogical evidence, " from a gadget attached 
to my skull, could make me withdraw the statement that I have 
a pain when as a matter of fact I feel a pain. For example the 
gadget might show no suitable similarities of cerebral processes 
on the various occasions on which I felt a pain. 


What should I say about such a possibility? I concede to 
Baier that I mishandled this objection in my original article. Let 
me try to do better. I must, I think, agree with Baier that if the 
sort of situation which we have just envisaged did in fact come 
about, then I should have to reject the brain process thesis, and 
would perhaps espouse dualism. If I felt a pain I could not reject 
the assertion that J had a pain. My reply is that I do not think 
that any such situation would in fact occur. It should be recalled 
that I put forward the brain process thesis as a factual identifica- 
tion, not as a logically necessary one. I did, of course, as Baier 
recognises, assert that in ordinary language reports of sensations 
are neutral between materialism and dualism. This enables me to 
explain the relative incorrigibility of sensation reports as com- 
pared with the findings of physiology. The sensation report is 
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neutral between materialism and dualism and so is compatible 
with any outcome of the envisaged physiological experiment. 


Baier points out quite correctly that ‘I have a pain’ cannot 
be strictly translated on the lines 1 suggested, as ‘what is going 
on in me is like what goes on in me when a pin is stuck into me’. 
As he points out, pains have nothing essentially to do with pins. 
However, my intention was to give the rubric ‘what is going on 
in me is like what is going on in me when . . .’, not as providing 
the framework for a strict translation, but as merely giving the 
general purport of sensation reports. Their purport is to report 
likenesses and unlikenesses of certain internal processes without 
saying wherein these likenesses and unlikenesses consist. There is 
no need to learn the word ‘pain’ by having a pin stuck into one. 
A child may be introduced to the word ‘pain’ when he accidentally 
grazes his knee. But sensation talk must be learned by reference 
to some environmental stimulus situation or another. Or at least 
this is so with visual experiences and the like.‘ With pains there is 
also the possibility of specifying the internal processes by reference 
not only to typical environmental causes but also by reference to 
typical behavioural reactions, e.g. grimacing. Something of the 
sort is needed. I agree that it need not be pins. Compare the 
way in which the proper name ‘Moses’ can be introduced in 
various ways, such as via the description ‘the man who led the 
Israelites out of Egypt’ or the description ‘the man who as a 
baby was found among the bulrushes’. No particular description 
is necessary, but at least one or another must be used.? 


Let me now move from defence to offence. There is some- 
thing very puzzling about the notion of incorrigible first person 
reports, and this is just as much so for a dualist as it is for a 
materialist. You cannot get rid of logical puzzles by shifting them 
to the realm of the ghostly. Botk the materialist and the dualist, 
and indeed most behaviourists also,? will want to say that the 
sincere reporting of a sensation is one thing and the sensation 
reported is another thing. Now, as Hume said, what is distinguish- 
able is separable. It is therefore logically possible that someone 
should sincerely report an experience and yet that the experience 
should not occur. (Very nearly the same argument has been 
independently and simultaneously produced by Dr. D. M. 
Armstrong, as I discovered in correspondence with him. There is 

1$ee my article, “Sensations and Bram Processes”, Philosophical Review, 
Vol. LXVII, 1959, pp. 141-56, and my nctes in Philosophical Review, Vol. LXX, 
1961, pp. 406-7, and in this Journal, Vol, XXXVIII, 1960, pp. 252-4. 

aS the account of proper names in C. B. Martin, Religious Behej, 1959, 
pp. "21, 


*The only behaviourist who would e3scepe this would be one who analysed 
a sensation as simply that part of behaviour waich was the sensation report itself. 
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a hint of a similar argument, though in a reversed form, in 
Norman Malcolm’s discussion of Wittgenstein’s Philosophical In- 
vestigations in the Philosophical Review, vol. 63, 1954, on p. 556, 
lines 13-14. This in effect argues from the incorrigibility of 
sensation reports to the untenability of Strawson’s view about 
sensations. I think, however, that it can also be turned against 
Wittgenstein as interpreted by Malcolm. The argument is also 
closely related to the argument used by A. I. Melden, and dis- 
cussed by Baier in his article ‘“Pains”,* against the view that 
volitions are causes of actions.) 


The argument of the previous paragraph therefore seems to 
show that not even sincere repcrts of immediate experience can be 
absolutely incorrigible. There is something surprising about this 
conclusion, but it is hard to see how it could be avoided. It 
could be said, perhaps, as Baier does in his “Pains” article in a 
different connection, that contingently connected things can be 
referred to by logically connected terms, as is shown by the 
example of ‘father’ and ‘son’. Now though the use which Baier 
has made of this move is, in the context in which it occurs in his 
paper, a good and defensible one, I do not think that it would 
help in the present connection. You could adopt the artificial 
convention of making the correctness of a report a criterion of its 
sincerity, but then this move would ensure that a man who 
sincerely reported a bruised toenail had a bruised toenail. I 
conclude that dualism, and for that matter most forms of 
behaviourism too, is in as bad a state about incorrigibility, if 
absolute incorrigibility should indeed be a fact, as is the brain 
process theory. 


Adelaide University. 


THE PERFECT GOODNESS OF GOD 
By ALVIN PLANTINGA 


In Religious Belief C. B. Martin taxes Christian theologians 
with a contradiction: 


All seems to be weil as‘long as the goodness of Christ 
is not really called in question. Theologians admit freely 
enough that if the goodness of Christ is in doubt then his 
divinity must be in doubt, and, of course, if the goodness of 

* Christ is denied then it must also be denied that he is God. 


* This issue, pp. 19-20, 
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However they think that there is nothing contradictory 
remaining if the goodness of Christ is asserted without 
qualification and he is called God, the Perfect Good. I have 
been at pains to point out that a contradiction of an 
irresoluble sort remains still. The contradiction is: Christ 
can be conceived to have been other (that is, not good) than 
he was, yet as God it should be not just false but inconceiv- 
able that he should have teen not gcod.} 


Martin’s argument apparently runs like this: theologians hold 
that (a) it is inconceivable that God be ncn-good and (b) Christ 
is God. Now (a) and (b) ertail (c) it is inconceivable that 
Christ be non-good. But (d) it is concaivable that Christ be 
non-good. Hence the theologian is involved in a contradiction. 


Now an obvious point is that more must be said to convict 
the theologian of inconsistency. For it must be added, obviously, 
that theologians believe or accept (d) as well as (a) and (b). 
And Martin offers no evidence, as far as I can see, for the 
supposition that theologians ever accept that proposition. Indeed, 
on page 63 he offers an argument for it; this leads one to suspect 
that Martin’s view is that theologians ought to accept (d) (whether 
they do or not) and if they did “and continued to accept (a) and 
(b)) they would be involved in contradiction. He apparently 
holds that (d) is obviously and demonstrably true; so his com- 
plaint against the theologians is presumatly not that they hold 
self-contradictory beliefs, but that either they hold self-contradic- 
tory beliefs or one of their beliefs is demonstrably false in that it 
conflicts with a demonstrably true proposition, namely, (d). 


Very many Christian theologians do, of course, accept (b). 
And doubtless many also accept (a); any theclogian, for example, 
who regards “God” as short for a definite description such as 
“the all-powerful, all-good creator of the universe” would certainly 
agree that (a) is true. And it is clear that if (d) is true and the 
deduction of (c) from (a) and (b) is acceptable, then either (a) 
or (b) is false. But is that deduction valid? What Martin says 
elsewhere (e.g., pp. 41, 43) suggests that the intended use of 
“inconceivable” is such that “it is inconceivable that p” is 
equivalent to “it is necessarily false that p” and hence to “it is 
necessarily true that not-p”. Accordingly, the argument in 
question may be rewritten as fallows: 





1Tthaca, New York; Cornell University Press, 1959, p. 40. (Page references 
in the text are all to this book ) The same charge is repeated in exactly the 
same words on page 62. Martin makes the same chazge in almost the same 
words in lus article “The Perfect Good”, this Journal, Vol. 33, p. 31, repnnted 
in New Essays in Philosophicai Theciogy, ed. A. Flew and A’ Mcl otyre 
(London: SCM Press, 1955), p. 225. 
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(al) N~(God is non-good) 
(b) Christ is God 
therefore 
(cl) N~ (Christ is nor-good).? 
And as it stands the argument is not valid. That it is not may be 
seen by comparing it with the following manifestly fallacious 
inference: 


(1) N~(the bachelor in. my office is married) 

(2) Jones is the bachelor in my office 
therefore 

(3) N~(Jones is married). 


Martin’s argument could be rehabilitated, obviously, if it 
could be shown either that the proposition “Christ is God” is 
necessarily true or that at any rate theologians believed that it is. 
At first glance, however, one would think that to hold that (b) is 
necessarily true is to hold that the most important tenet of 
Christianity can be seen to be true from an analysis of meanings 
alone; next to this claim the Ontological Argument pales into 
insignificance. Now, of course, Martin does not accept that claim, 
but neither does he give any evidence for the supposition that 
Christian theologians are inclined to accept it. Indeed, one might 
think that belief quite out of keeping with the whole tenor of 
Christianity; for if it were true the New Testament ought to have 
been an exercise in logical analysis rather than a Gospel. Hence 
it is far from clear that Martin has successfully unearthed a 
difficulty in the beliefs of those theologians who accept both (a) 
and (b). But perhaps appearances are deceiving, and perhaps it 
could be shown that the proposition “Christ is God” is in fact 
necessarily true. I propose to argue that there is indeed a 
respectable use of “Christ” in which a sentence like “Christ is 
God” expresses a necessarily true proposition; but I shall argue 
further that any interpretation of “Christ” which secures its 
necessity will be such as to render (d) (“It is conceivable that 
Christ was non-good’’) false. 


How could it be argued that “Christ is God” is necessarily 
true? Martin points out that proper names (or what appear to be 
proper names) sometimes function “descriptively” (p. 40)—i.e., 
as abbreviations for definite descriptions. “Christ”, for example, 
might, in the theologians’ use, be short for something like “The 
Second Person of the Divine Trinity”: 3° then “Christ is God” would 
be another way of saying “The Second Person of the Divine 

* ZI use the letter “N” to abbreviate “it is necessarily true that . 


*I am assuming thet the proposition “Anyone who is the Second "Ferson of 
the Divine Trinity is God” is necessarily true. 
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Trinity is God”. Is that proposition necessarily true? Martin gives 
a reason for thinking so: 
If the term “God” is used descriptively and means 
something like “the eterral, all-good, all-knowing, all- 
powerful creator of all thinzs,” then the statement “God is 
good” is true by logical necessity. The statement “God is 
good” where “God” is used descriptively in the way indicated 
would come to: “The eternal, ail-good, all-knowing, all- 
powerful creator of all things is good.” (p. 41.) 
And, of course, the same reasoning could be employed to show 
that “The Second Person of the Divine Trinity is God” is neces- 
sarily true. But this reasoning is questionable, to say the least. 
Presumably the proposition “The infinite, all-good . . . creator 
of all things is good” either entails (on Russell’s account of 
definite descriptions) or presupposes “on Strawson’s account) that 
there is an infinite all-good .. . creator of all things. But if a 
necessary proposition p entails a proposition q, then q, of course, 
is also necessary; and the same principle holds, presumably, with 
respect to presupposition in Strawson’s sense. So even if “God” 
is used descriptively in “God is good” it looks as if that proposition 
could be necessary only if some form of the Ontological Argument 
were sound. And, of course, the suggestion that “Christ is God” 
is necessary is open to precisely the same objection. 

In a summary directly following the passage just quoted, 
however, Martin makes a significantly different claim: 

“It is inconceivable that a being truly described as ‘God’ 

(good, powerful and so on) should be truly described as 

‘not-good’.” (p. 43.) 
Presumably a being truly described as God really is God; hence 
Martin is holding that if “God” is used descriptively, then “It is 
not true that God is non-good” expresses a necessarily true 
proposition. And this contention is not open to the objection 
raised against the previous claim. For “It is not true that God is 
non-good” is not equivalent to “God is good” if “God” is used 
descriptively; the former, but not the latter, would be true even 
if there were no infinite, all-powerful, all-good Creator of the 
universe. Indeed, “It is not true that God is non-good” is 
equivalent to “Anyone who is God is good”; and that proposition 
obviously does not entail that God exists. Hence Martin seems 
to me to be correct in holding tha: if “God” is used descriptively, 
“It is not true that God is non-good” is necesserily true. And by 
the same token, then, it might be argued that 


(b1) It is not true that Christ is non-God 
is necessarily true if “Christ” is used descriptively. (On this 
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interpretation the burden of the New Testament becomes the 
proclamation, not that Christ is God, but that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Christ.) But if Martir interprets (b) as (b1), then if he 
is to avoid equivocation in his argument against the theologians, 
he must interpret (d) as (d1): 
(dl) N(Christ is non-good) 

where “Christ” is again shor: for “The Second Person of the 
Divine Trinity”. Taking “it is not necessary that not-p” as equivalent 
to “it is possible that p” we see that (d1) is equivalent to the 
assertion that it is possible that the Second Person of the Divine 
Trinity is non-good. And now it is far from clear that (d1) is 
true. For (al) and (b1) are clearly true (as Martin admits) 
if “God” and “Christ” are usec. descriptively; but their conjunction 
entails the negation of (d1); hence (di) is false. It is, of course, 
possible that Jesus of Nazareth was non-good; but it is a necessary 
truth that if be was non-good, then he was not tke Second Person 
of the Divine Trinity. Any interpretation of “Christ” under which 
(b) is necessary is an interpretation under which (d) is false. 


There is a further complication which must be mentioned 
here. Martin holds the view that certain subject-predicate state- 
ments with proper names as subject are necessarily true. This is 
the case, roughly, when a property forming part of the “naming 
instruction” (p. 44) connected with a given name is predicated 
of the individual to which that name applies. If, for example, 
part of the “naming instructions” associated with the name 
“Napoleon” (or one of the names “Napoleon”—see pp. 52-54) 
enjoins that the name in question is to refer to someone who was 
an Emperor of France, then “Napoleon was an Emperor of 
France” is necessarily true.‘ 


Now I am not at all sure that I understand this doctrine. 
How does it differ from the point that a proper name (or what 
appears to be a proper name) may sometimes function as an 
abbreviation for a description? But I am not here interested in 
discussing this doctrine in its own right; what is important for 
my purposes is the fact that it cannot be used to rescue Martin’s 
argument against the theologian. For with respect to that argument 
this proper name doctrine has the same consequences as the point 
that such words as “God” and “Christ” can sometimes serve as 

4Martin’s view must again be amended here; “Napoleon was an Emperor 
of France” presumably entails that there was at least one Emperor of France; 
since any proposition entailed by a necessary proposition 1s itself necessary, 
“There was at least one Emperor of France” would, on Martin’s view, be 
necessary. But surely it isn’t. The proposition for which Martin ought to have 
Claimed necessity 1s this one: “It is not the case that Napoleon was not an 


Emperor of France”. This proposition, of course, is not equivalent to Martin’s 
candidate, since it does not entail that France ever had an Emperor, 
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abbreviations for descriptions. Suppose, for example, that part of 
the “naming instructions” associated with the name “Christ” is 
the injunction to apply that name only to somzone who is in fact 
God. Then on Martin’s view, presumably, “it is not the case that 
Christ is non-God” will be necessarily true. And, accordingly, if 
the word “God” is used in such a way that “God is non-good” is 
necessarily false, “Christ is non-good” is als> necessarily false. 
But, of course, if it is necessarily false that Christ is non-good, it 
is not conceivable that Christ be non-good—i.e , (d) is false. It is 
indeed conceivable that the son of Mary and Jcseph who was born 
in a stable in Bethlehem in 4 B.C. (and who on the Christian 
view is identical with Christ) should have been non-good; for it is 
conceivable that he should have been other than Christ. It is, of 
course, conceivable that no one at all has ever met the condition 
laid down by the naming instruction hypothetically associated with 
the name “Christ”, But that Christ should have been non-good 
will now be inconceivable in that the assertion that he was is 
inconsistent with a necessarily true statement 


The fundamental difficulty with Martin’s argument is this: 
(a) and (b) must both be necessary if (c) is te follow from them. 
But any interpretation of “Christ’ and “God” on which they are 
necessary renders (d) false. And to develop the difficulty for the 
theologian, Martin must hold both that (c) folows from (a) and 
(b) and that (d) is true. Martin’s argument therefore has not the 
slightest tendency to show either that theologians are guilty of 
holding contradictory beliefs or that they hold beliefs from which 
an obviously false proposition fcllows. 


Wayne State University, 


C. B. MARTIN’S CONTRADICTION IN THEOLOGY 
By WiıLLiaM L. Rowe 


In an essay entitled “The Perfect Good™ C. B. Martin argues 
that there is an inconsistency between the doctrine of God and the 
doctrine of Christ in orthodox Christian theo.ogy. The contra- 
diction, so Martin claims, is conta:ned in the three statements: (i) 
Christ is God, (ii) It is conceivable that Christ should have been 
not good, and (iii) It is inconceivable that God should have been 
not good. The crucial paragraph in his essay is: 

1Martin’s essay was originally published in the Australanan Journal of 
Philosophy, 1955. The essay was again published in New Zssays in Philosophical 
Theology (ed. by Flew and Macintyre’, 1955. The aaia an expanded 


version, appears as chapters 3 and 4 in Martin's book Religious Belief, 1959 
I shall refer to the essay as it occurs in New Essays in Fhilosophical Theology. 
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Theologians admit freely enough that if the goodness of 
Christ is in doubt then his divinity must be in doubt and, of 
course, if the gcodness of Christ is denied then it must also 
be denied that he is God. However, they think that there is 
nothing contradictory remaining if the goodness of Christ is 
asserted without qualification and he is called God, the 
‘perfect good’. I have been at pains to point out that a 
contradiction of an irresoluble sort remains still. The contra- 
diction is that Christ can be conceived to have been other 
than he was, that is, not good, yet as God it is inconceivable 
that he should have been not good.? 


In this passage Martin begins by crediting the theologian with 
seeing that his theology would contain a contradiction if he 
admitted that Christ did evil. For, since Christ is God, it would 
follow that God did evil. But‘it is a contradiction in terms to say 
that God did evil. As Martin says, “we have so defined the 
concept ‘God’ and ‘God’s nature’ that evil action should not be 
predicable of God”.® To say ‘God is evil’ is as senseless as saying 
‘good is evil’. Seeing what follows from allowing the statement 
‘Christ did evil’ the theologian, of course, will hold that statement 
to be false. It is crucial to Mértin’s argument that the theologian 
regard the statement ‘Christ did evil’ as merely false, rather than 
as contradictory. It is crucial because one of the premisses of 
Martin’s argument is that it is conceivable that Christ did evil. 
As he puts it, “Though highly imaginary, it is conceivable that 
manuscripts should be discovered that proved beyond reasonable 
doubt that Christ was some sort of mad villain. This is not a 
self-contradiction”.* Thus Martin is suggesting that the theologian 
treats differently the two statements: (1) Christ did evil, and (2) 
God did evil—(1) is taken to be false but not necessarily false, 
(2) is taken to be necessarily false. It is this difference in 
treatment that Martin seems to build upon in bis argument. Having 
claimed that (1) is in fact false, whereas (2) is necessarily false, 
the theologian, as Martin notes, thinks that there is nothing contra- 
dictory remaining. On the contrary, argues Martin, “a contradic- 
tion of an irresoluble sort remains still. The contradiction is that 
Christ can be conceived to have been other than he was, that is, 
not good, yet as God it is inccnceivable that he should have been 
not good”.® Earlier in his essay, after noting that Christ might 
(logically) have been some sort of mad villain, Martin argues: “As 
long as these frightful imaginings cid not become fact, Christ the 


1 New Essays, p. 225, 
* Ibid., p. 220. 


"Ibid, p. 225. 
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good man would be safe from censure. But Christ is God—the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost! Imaginings that never 
happen do not upset the reputation of men, but it must be 
inconceivable that God should err’.6 Martin's point in both of 
these passages seems to be that a contradiction results if the 
theologian asserts, as he does, that (i) Christ is God, (ii) It is 
conceivable (logically possible) that Christ did evil, and (iii) it is 
inconceivable (logically impossitle) that God did evil. Unfor- 
tunately, Martin does not derive an explicit contradiction from 
(i)-(iii). Perhaps he thinks it is obvious that they are incom- 
patible. But what may be obviois to Martin is not likely to be 
obvious to the theologian. Hence, it is important that (i)-(iii) be 
shown to be contradictory, rathez than simply asserted to be so. 
One way (I suspect the way) in which Martin might think that 
the contradiction can be derived is as follows: 


(1) It is not logically possible that God did evil. 
(2) Christ is God. 


(3) It is logically possible that Christ did evil. (Martin does not 
quote the theologians on this point, but he seems to regard 
it as expressing their view.) 


(4) It is logically possible that God did evil. (I take it that 
Martin regards this as a logical consequence of (2) and 
(3). If he does not, I fail to see how he could claim that 
(1) contradicts (2) and (3). If (4) is not implied by (2) 
and (3), it would seem that (2) and (3) are compatible 
with (1).) 

But (4) contradicts (1). Hence, (1), (2), and (3) cannot 
be asserted without contradiction because (2) and (3) 
imply (4) and (4) is the denial of (1).* 

The argument stated above is persuasive but invalid. It is 
persuasive because there are valid arguments to which it is similar. 
For example, 

(6) Lewis Carroll is Charles Dodgson. 

(7) Lewis Carroll wrote Alice in Wonderland. 

therefore, 
(8) Charles Dodgson wrote Alice in Wonderland. 
(6) is a statement of identity. [8) is obtained by substituting 
in (7) one term of the identity stetement for the other. Similarly, 
(2) is a statement of identity, and (4) is obtained by substituting 
in (3) one term of the identity statement (‘God’) for the other 
‘Ibid, p. 220. : 
™There are, of course, two other wavs in which one might soe derive 4 


contradiction, namely, using () and (2) to get the denial of (3) or using (1) 
and (3) to get the denial of (2). 
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(‘Christ’). Thus the argument from (2) and (3) to (4) is quite 
similar to the valid argument from (6) and (7) to (8). But 
there is a crucial difference. One of the premisses of the first 
argument contains the modal concept of possibility. That this 
difference affects the validity of the argument can be shown by 
the following examples. 
(9) The number of planets = 9, 
(10) It is possible that the number of planets is less than 7. 
therefore, 
(11) It is possible that 9 is less than 7.8 
(12) Napoleon was the losing genezal at the battle of Waterloo. 
(13) It is possible that Napoleon was not a general at Waterloo. 
therefore, 
(14) It is possible that the losing general at Waterloo was not a 
general at Waterloo. 
(9) and (12), like (2), are statements of identity. (10) and 
(13), like (3) and unlike (7), are statements of possibility 
involving one of the terms ir: the identity statements (9) and 
(12). (11) and (14), like (4), are obtained by substituting 
(in (10) and (13}) one term of the identity statements for the 
other. But the premisses of each of these arguments are true; 
whereas, their conclusions are false. Hence, the two arguments 
are invalid. By parity of reasoning, the argument from (2) and 
(3) to (4) must also be invalid. If this is so, then the original 
statements (i), (ii), and (iii) are not incompatible. For, since 
(i) and (ii) do not imply the denial of (iii), there is no way in 
which (i), (ii), and (iii) can involve a contradiction.® 
The argument from (12) and (13) to (14) is not to be 

discounted because it employs the definite description “the losing 
general at Waterloo”. ‘God’ Martin suggests means ‘the perfect 
good’. It is because ‘God’ functions as a description that Martin 
and the theologians assert that it is inconceivable that God should 
not have been good. The point Martin overlooks is that a given 
individual who never did evil can be uniquely determined in 
different ways, some of which have ‘never did evil’ as a necessary 
consequence, and some do not.'° The uniquely referring expres- 
sion ‘Christ’ (as used by Martin) does not have this consequence, 
whereas ‘God’ (i.e., ‘the perfect good’) does. This fact must not 
be forgotten when we try to substitute identities within modal 
statements. 

8I borrow this example from Frofessor Quine, From a Logical Point of 
View, Ep. 143-1 

I assume hee thet (1) is not itself contradictory Martm apparently makes 
the same assumption At any rate he does not e that ay would be 


ree in a contradiction if he held (i) but not D and 
. Quine, pp. 148-149, 
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Although he does not say so in his essay, Martin might claim 
that the statement of identity ‘Christ is God’ is iogically necessary. 
Of course, if this were so, then (i), (ii), and (iii) would contain 
a contradiction. But we must remember thet in his essay Martin 
is using ‘Christ’? to name an historical figure, namely, Jesus of 
Nazareth. Given this use of the expression ‘Christ’ it would be 
incorrect (theologically) to say that it is necessary that Christ 
(i.e., Jesus) is God. For this is a matter of decision concerning 
an historical fact, not a logical trath. Hencz, given Martin’s use 
of the expression ‘Christ’ he could not say that (i) is itself 
necessary. If ‘Christ’ is used as z descriptive term or title—and 
this is the proper theological use of the expression—then one 
might reasonably claim that ‘Christ is God’ 1s necessary. But the 
theologians Martin refers to would not then admit that it is possible 
that the Christ did evil. However, it would be possible that Jesus 
did evil. But, Martin might argue, Jesus is the Christ and it is 
impossible that Christ did evil. Clearly, to argue in this fashion 
would be to make the same mistake we ncted in the argument 
from (2) and (3) to (4). (iv) Jesus is the Christ, (v) It is 
possible that Jesus did evil, and (vi) It is impossible that the 
Christ did evil, are no more incompatible than (i), (ii), and (iii). 
And, as we have seen, (i), (i1), and (iii) may be asserted without 
contradiction. Thus we must reject Martin’s cleim to have found 
an inconsistency between the doctrine of God and the doctrine of 
Christ in orthodox Christian theolcgy. 


University of Illinois. 


ON THE SEVERITY OF TESTS 
By P. C. GIBBONS 


In his Critical Notice of Prcfessor Popper’s The Logic of 
Scientific Discovery! Mr. D. Stove maintains that “Popper’s thesis, 
that theories are supported only by surviving severe tests ... 
means that theories are supported only by observations which 
falsify . . . their alternatives”, that is, “tha: scientific induction 
is never simple-enumerative but elways eliminative”. With this 
contention I agree; where I dissent from both Stove and Popper is 
in rejecting outright the view that tests of hypotheses can usefully 
be graded as more or less severe. 


It is commonly held that an hypothesis has been severely 
tested if it has been tested not merely in a great number of» 


1This Journal, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 2 
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instances but in a wide variety of circumstances. These variations, 
however, must not be random; since any two situations differ in 
at least some respects, any set of instances will be a set of varying 
instances, and a wide variety of random instances the very same 
thing as a great number of instances. The variations in question 
must be supposed at least potentially relevant. Suppose our 
hypothesis to be that a certain substance always occurs in crys- 
talline and never in amorphous form. This is an hypothesis that 
we might test under differing circumstances of pressure and 
temperature, but hardly during different phases of the moon. To 
such tests, however, there are only two possible outcomes: either 
we find that these variations are relevant, in which case we must 
abandon our hypothesis; or else we discover that they are simply 
not relevant. In the first case we have falsified our hypothesis; in 
the latter, we still cannot say that it has survived severe testing, 
since it follows directly from the fact that it has survived that the 
tests were not severe, since nct, as we had supposed, relevant. 


Put like this our result may appear paradoxical. What the 
argument really gces to show is that there are no degrees of 
severity here, that what we are confronted with are simply 
hypotheses and counter-hypotheses. To confirm any one of these 
latter is to falsify the former; to fail to confirm one, however, 
is not to establish our original aypochesis, but to leave it unaffected. 
Our counter-hypotheses are important not if we eliminate them 
but only if we do not, and their importance then resides in the 
two facts that they do eliminate our original hypothesis and that 
they may lead us on to new, modified and, very often, more 
precise formulations of it. What we do not get is a quantitative 
criterion for decid:ng between hypotheses. Our choice lies not 
between two or more hypotheses one of which possesses some- 
thing (survival-value) in a higher degree than its rivals, but simply 
between what may be true and what may not. 


There is another sense which is sometimes given to the notion 
of severity as applied to tests. When we put an hypothesis to the 
test, there may be some risk that it will be shown to be false, 
and this risk may be more or less great (more or less severe). 
Such risk is in some, though only in some, cases a calculable 
one. Suppose my hypothesis to be that all of the six marbles in a 
bag are black, then the risk is zero if all the marbles are black, 
100% if all are white, and of some intermediate value if some 
are white and some black, and whoever knows these facts knows 
the extent of the risk. However, such a risk exists only when 
“my hypothesis is false, not otherwise, and it is a risk only of its 
being shown false, not of its being false—false it must necessarily 
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be if there is to be such a risk at all. That there is such a risk at 
all neither I nor anyone else mzy know, o? course, and even if 
someone does so know, he need aot know cr be able to calculate 
how great or small it is. True, provided the aypothesis in question 
is falsifiable at all, some risk will always be involved in testing it, 
in the sense that it is not logically impossible tkat its contradictory 
should turn out to be true. This, however, is not an assessable 
risk, and is in any case the same for all hypotheses and all tests. 
Hence, it is impossible that we should usefull” know in advance 
that a particular test is a severe one in the above sense, and to 
have survived a test that is severe in this sense bespeaks nothing 
in favour of the surviving hypotaesis. 

These two accounts between them maks rp what I shall call 
the common view of what it is for a test to be severe. However, 
Mr. Stove’s is not the common view, but a rather uncommon one. 
Starting with the supposition that any antececent in a sequence 
is a possible candidate for the position of the only necessary (and 
hence, sufficient) condition of the subsequent in this sequence, 
he goes on to show how the observation of further sequences may 
lead us to dismiss the claims of none, some or ell but one of these 
candidates—or, he might well have added, of ad those that appear 
in our necessarily finite list of candidates. Now it is perfectly true, 
as he points out, that observatiors of some sequences lead us to 
dismiss more hypotheses than do observations >f others, and that 
some observations do not lead to our dismissimg any hypotheses. 
One can put it, then, that some observations ere more severe on 
theories than others, and we can accordingly arrange them in an 
order of increasing and decreasing severity, Civen an initial set 
of theories we could even assign numerical values to the elimina- 
tive powers of various sequence-observations, and these values 
we might call the indices of their severity. It needs emphasising, 
however, that such comparisons would only 5e of value (if at all, 
which is more than doubtful) if they were meade relative to one 
and the same finite set of initial theories; otherwise the position 
would simply be that different observations eiminated different 
theories, and it is at least hard to see hcw quantitative com- 
parisons could usefully be made in such a case. 

So far Mr. Stove is concerned only wizh what we may call 
the severity of observations; it is when he passes on to talk about 
the severity of tests that I am unable to follow him. The transition 
is certainly marked in his account by some curious confusions. 
He says that we can think of observations s “sought out or 
devised in order to test” hypotaeses and gces on to talk of 
observations as “representing” tests.? This is, surely, wrong. We 
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do not seek out observations, though we may either seek to observe 
or search for records of observations; one thing we certainly do 
not do is to devise them, however hard we may have to contrive 
in order to put ourselves in a position to make them. What we 
do devise are tests; what, amongst other things, we do observe 
are the outcomes of tests. A test, however, is not to be identified 
with its outcome, and it is at least an open question whether, as 
Mr. Stove asserts, there is any analogue in testing for the severity 
which we have ascribed to observations, let alone the exact 
correspondence which he alleges. One difference between testing 
and observing is, of course, tae difference between doing some- 
thing in order to sse whether something is or is not the case, and 
seeing that it is (or that it is not) the case. From this it would 
appear that a test could only be described as severe in the same 
sense as its outcome if this outcome were a foregone conclusion, 
in which case of course there would be no point in making the 
test—it would be not a test bet a demonstration. Another 
difference is that a test is a test of a particular hypothesis, whereas 
an “observation” may cover a whole range of phenomena and 
hence be relevant not simply to one but to a whole set of 
hypotheses. Indeed, no test can be a test of more than one 
hypothesis, and every “observation” must falsify many hypotheses 
if it is to be described by Mr. Stove as severe. This difference 
is obviously crucial; if what I say is true, then “severity” cannot 
have the same meaning in the two cases. Of course, Mr. Stove 
does not say that it bas, but only that there is an exact corres- 
pondence between the two. He may have thought it obvious 
wherein this correspondence consisted, but I cannot find that he 
says what it does consist in, and to me at least it is not at all 
obvious. In the absence of such an account I can see no reason 
to alter my view that the notion of severity is of no assistance to 
us either in constructing tests or in choosing between hypotheses, 
let alone when it comes to deciding that enough is enough, that 
our views are at last sufficiently amply corroborated, This way 
lies no solution to the “problem of induction”. 


University College of Ghana. 
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Contents: E. J. Nelson: ‘Some Ontological Presuppositions in 
Broad’s Philosophy’; S. Körner: ‘Broad on Philosophical Method’; 
R. L. Patterson: ‘A Critical Account of Broad’s Estimate of 
McTaggart’; W. T. Stace: ‘Brozd’s Views on Religion’; R. G. 
Turnbull: ‘Empirical and A Priori Elements in Broad’s Theory 
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L. J. Russell: ‘Substance and Cause in Broad’s Philosophy’; 
N. R. Hanson: ‘Broad and the Laws of Dynamics’; G. H. von 
Wright: ‘Broad on Induction and Probability’; W. K. C. Mundle: 
‘Broad’s Views about Time’; C. J. Ducasse: ‘Broad on the 
Relevance of Psychical Research to Philosophy’; A. G. N. Flew: 
‘Broad on Supernormal Precognition’; W. C. Kneale: ‘Broad on 
Mental Events and Epiphenomenalism’; H. H. Price: ‘The Nature 
and Status of Sense-Data in Bzoad’s Epistemology’; K. Marc- 
Wogau: ‘On C. D. Broad’s Tkeory of Sensa’; J. W. Yolton: 
‘Broad’s Views on the Nature and Existence of External Objects’; 
W. K. Frankena: ‘Broad’s Analysis of Ethical Terms’; R. M. 
Hare: ‘Broad’s Approach to Moral Philosophy’; I. Hedenius: 
‘Broad’s Treatment of Determirism and Free Will’; H. Kuhn: 
“Existence in C. D. Broad’s Philosophy’; R. W. Browning: “Broad’s 
Theory of Emotions’. 

* + kad 

‘One cannot describe “Broad’s philosophy” for, as he freely 
admits, “there is nothing which answers to that description”. 
That opinions differ on this point is shown bv the publication of 
the present volume. It contains, as did the previous nine volumes 
in this series, an autobiography of the ‘Living Philosopher’, a set 
of essays on his work—-the twenty-one contributors to this book 
being drawn almost equally from the United States and Europe— 
a Reply to Critics by the Autobiographer, and a bibliography of 
his writings. According to the editor most of the essays were 
written in 1955; Broad’s Reply is dated December, 1956; and 
the bibliography was not completed by Lewy, it would seem, until 
the latter hali of 1959. Since most philosophical writing is nearer 
to being deadly than deathless, this very moderate speed of 
publication has removed much of the polemical urgency from the’ 


1J. Passmore: A Hundred Years cf Philosophy, p. 350. 
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contributions, while emphasizing some of their solid vices. A 
number of the essays are, in any case, ‘insufficiently controversial’. 
Others would be more acceptable if cast in less heroic proportions, 
e.g., the 95 pages on ‘Broad’s Theory of Emotion’—though as 
the author says, ‘space will nct permit the development of these 
themes in more than the most prefatory manner. A few essays 
are written in the style long known to American graduate students 
in philosophy as Low Broken Hegelian (or Library Dutch). 


In a volume like this, there may be a case for treating all 
aspects of the subject’s work, tut the results here do not give that 
view strong support. Broad is asked to say something new and 
useful on almost every topic on which he has even written an 
essay: the Christian God, the Problem of Existence, the notion of 
Substance; on Things and Process, on Free Will, on Sensa, 
Empirical Concepts, Mental Events, Probability; and even on 
himself. Naturally, his performance varies considerably from topic . 
to topic. Broad is fullest, perhaps, on Induction, Time, and 
Precognition. However, he gives sober and cautious attention to 
many other questions as well, so much so that the only convenient 
way of dealing with such a large and diverse set is to do as he 
does in his Reply—group the problems into a few large categories, 
and then take these up in roughly the order in which their con- 
stituent topics arise in the book. Almost inevitably, a number of 
important subjects will receive no mention at all. In the present 
case these include Religion, Probability, and Ethics. 


Autobiography: Not unnaturally, Broad has dealt with him- 
self in much the same way as he would with any philosophical 
subject. His remote causal antecedents in the form of eighteenth 
century ancestors are identified, his more recent but very numerous 
relatives are classified and described, and the probable influence of 
all these people upon the young Broad is judiciously weighed. 
Throughout the autobiography there runs the familiar classificatory 
interest (“Two interests, which have lasted up to the present day 
and have given me much harmless pleasure . . . may be described 
as “the railway interest” and “the Nordic interest”.’); the air of 
satisfied detachment from political and social life in the wider 
sense, based upon ‘distrust of the state’, ‘a profound distrust of 
democracy’, and the belief that the results of ‘uncontrolled private 
enterprise’ under modern conditions are calamitous; and a rigorous 
impartiality—‘if nonsense imposed by violence attracted me, I 
would prefer the old vatted nonsense of the Roman Church to 
the thin pseudo-scientific vinegar provided by the Jesuits-without- 
Jesus of Moscow’, The autobiography is in some ways remarkably 
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Nature of Philosophy: It is sometimes suggested that Broad 
confuses scientific theories with philosophical theories. His replies 
to Korner and Patterson make it clear that he is aware of this 
criticism; but like many other writers, he is in difficulties on this 
point. He says that metaphysical theories—and perhaps he would 
wish to distinguish these as only a sub-class of philosophical 
theories—‘cannot be tested, as scizntific theories can, by deducing 
from them consequences as to wkat should be perceptible by the 
senses under assigned experimentelly producible conditions’. And 
he gives Leibniz’s doctrine of monads as an example of a 
metaphysical theory, a theory which was intended by Leibniz to 
convey ‘factual information’. Such theories, he thinks, have to be 
judged in terms of criteria like these: (1) self-consistency (2) 
compatibility with exceedingly general and self-evident principles 
(3) illuminating unification of ‘a number of very general and 
pervasive features of the inorganiz, the organic, and the psycho- 
logical aspects of the world’. But the obvious question we should 
then ask is, ‘How does such a theory differ from a scientific 
super-theory?’ It appears to differ from possible scientific theories 
in only this respect: it is untestatle in the ordinary fashion. For 
all the positive requirements Broad lays down must also be 
satisfied by a scientific theory. Or are the self-evident principles— 
which, Broad says, may vary from culture to culture—somehow 
different for scientific theories and metaphysical theories? Else- 
where he interprets ‘Every change has a cause’ as a self-evident 
principle but not an analytic one. Is this, then, the sort of 
principle with which a metaphysical theory must be compatible? 
If so, are there, nevertheless, sciertific theories which need not be 
compatible with principles of tkis type? If the two sorts of 
theories cannot be distinguished in this way, then Broad has failed 
to show-—what may all the same be true—that a rational person 
ought to take seriously theories which are intended to give factual 
information but are not open to scientific tests. 


His failure to indicate what it is that metaphysical theories 
explain, and the sense in which they explain it, affects Broad’s 
view of the feasibility of deductive metaphysics. He sees no reason 
why the ‘a priori deductive method in philosophy’ must be unsatis- 
factory, yet he does not believe that the method has in fact ever 
established ‘anything of importance’. On the face of it, this grim 
conclusion is rather surprising. But it is not so if we interpret a 
‘satisfactory method’ as one whica will supply us with synthetic 
a priori knowledge. Broad seems always to have been intrigued 
by the possibility of discovering a small set of necessary premises 
that would entail important and informative conclusions about the 
world, The reason, presumably, why he thinks that the deductive 
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method has yielded disappointing results in philosophy is that the 
conclusions obtained by this method do not explain or account 
for certain ‘very general and pervasive features’ of our world. 
For since he notes the gap between the successes of pure mathe- 
matics and the failures of deductive metaphysics, he must believe 
that the unimportence of the metaphysical conclusions obtained 
by purely deductive means is due to the deficiencies of the 
premises. But what kind of deficiencies are these? When Leibniz 
said that the basic elements of the world are substances without 
parts his claim could have been rejected on at least two grounds. 
One is that it does not help us to provide a coherent answer to 
the question at issue, namely ‘What is the ultimate stuff of which 
the world is made?’ The other is that the question itself is 
unsound. Broad adopts the first ground. What he supposes, it 
would seem, is that there exists a set of perennial questions which 
deductive metaphysicians have consistently failed to answer 
properly, no matter how hard they have tried. The puzzle is why 
they have failed. Strikingly enough, Broad does not consider 
whether such questions are legitimate, nor indeed, to what extent 
they are really perennial, Some of them, after all, can hardly be 
stated outside the linguistic environment in which they developed. 

Concept Formation and Sense Perception: Turnbull correctly 
objects—though making use of a terminology like that of a 
computer code—to Broad’s ‘traditional account of abstraction’ on 
the ground that it is ‘logically circular’, Broad denies this, arguing 
that it is not true ‘that to see a body as, e.g., red, presupposes that 
the person who has that experience already has the dispositional 
idea of red’. To understand why Broad holds this view we have to 
remember that when he wrote on the topic (in McTaggart, chapter 
Ill, volume I), he did not—as he now points out—seriously 
examine the traditional story. He thought that ‘simple intuitive 
dispositional ideas’ are formed by comparing, for example, red 
triangles with red squares, and by contrasting red circles with 
green circles, so that ‘eventually I am able to perform an act of 
abstraction, and to contemplete the characteristic of redness in 
separation from other qualities and in abstraction from any par- 
ticular substance’. By this means a disposition is acquired—~‘an 
act of acquaintance with the quality of redness as its object’; in 
other words, ‘the idea of redness’. If Broad had examined this 
familiar account he would have been forced to ask, as other 
people have, what it is that the account explains. And the answer 
might well have been what theirs has been: ‘Very little’. To the 
question ‘How is the dispositional idea of red formed?’ Broad’s 
reply is ‘By comparison and contrast’. Thus it is granted that 
people have an innate ability to compare and contrast red with 
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other colours, that is, to distinguish and recognise it. So that 
having a dispositional idea of red must be something more than 
having this ability——if the traditional account is not to be circular. 
I am supposed to be able to think of the colouz red (‘contemplate 
the characteristic red’) in the absence both of eny red thing or any 
relevant mental image. But what sort of performance can this be? 
Only the ability to use and understand the word ‘red’, according to 
Turnbull. And Broad agrees with this to the extent of being 
inclined to believe that the dispositional idea and the verbal ability 
are causally dependent upon one another though logically in- 
dependent. 

Yet surely the two are causally independert as well. Hens can 
be taught to take the presentation of a circle as a sign that some- 
thing red will be presented later, and that this, in turn, will be 
followed by food. Some animals, like dogs and apes, can be trained 
to bring actual instances on command—for example, to search for 
and fetch any ball. If this sort of behaviour -s not thinking of a 
property in its absence, then ‘thinking of an atsent property’ must 
be defined in terms of ability to use verbal (or other) symbols. In 
that case the traditional account is not correct; for, according to 
Broad, the ability ‘to perform an act of abstraction and to contem- 
plate the characteristic of redness in separation’ is a logically dif- 
ferent process from that of coming to know how to use the symbol 
‘red’. If, on the other hand, animals can have simple intuitive 
dispositional ideas, then the traditional view s logically circular. 
The ability of an animal to recognise two items as being of the 
same colour (red) is no different from its ability to recognise one 
item as red—or to see the item as red rather than yellow. If the 
animal can discriminate between red and other colours it already 
has the dispositional idea of red. For its ability to recognise red 
objects requires memory, and possessing this it can learn to expect 
a new instance of a red object by means of ar associated sign. If 
the animal cannot already discriminate between, e.g., red and 
yellow, then no amount of comparison and ccntrast will enable it 
to learn to do so. Nor will this procedure enable it to perform an 
act of abstraction and thus acquire the idea af red or the idea of 
yellow. The reason, of course, is that the things which are sup- 
posed to be compared are those—as Broad puts it—‘which present 
a characteristic kind of perceptual appearance’, e.g., those which 
‘look red’ or ‘look yellow’. 

Yesterday’s arguments, like human ancestors, often linger on 
to trouble their descendants. Thus Marc-Wogeu argues that Broad 
has failed to show ‘that sensa can never be identical with, or parts 
of a perceived physical object’. The discussion is carried on in 
terms of the relationship between two sets of properties, those 
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belonging to that which is visually sensed (a sensum), and those 
belonging to a physical object which is seen. The question, as both 
men understand it, is whether the two sets of properties overlap in 
such a way that a sensum is nothing more or less than a part of the 
surface of the physical object. The remark, ‘When I have a visual 
sensum I am simply seeing part of the surface of a physical object’, 
is treated as an empirical claim which is either false (Broad) or 
not proven false (Marc-Wogau). The latter, for example, produces 
evidence from Gestalt experiments in order to establish, as against 
Broad, that sensa are experierced as ‘three-dimensional wholes’ 
and do not differ from physical objects in this respect. And Broad 
retaliates by arguing the oddity of his critic’s assertion that some 
members of a series of continuously changing sensa are identical 
with part of the same physical object, while other members are not. 
What remains obscure is how Broad would react to the view made 
popular by Paul and Ayer some fifteen years before his last articles 
on this topic appeared: namely, that the question under debate 
embodies a confusion between emplcying a sense-data terminology 
and employing the terms furnished us in common speech for 
talking about physical objects. In his Reply Broad says that he 
now realizes that the ‘non-corpozeality of sensibilia’ rests on certain 
assumptions, and he lists a few of these. But they do not include 
the assumption that a genuine question has been asked. Nor need 
they, apparently, so long as critics like Marc-Wogau can be found 
who agree with Broad in treating a terminological proposal 
(‘sensibilia’) as an ontological discovery. 

It is true that Price attempts to show how Broad’s Theory of 
Sensa ‘gives us the terminological instructions we need’ for passing 
from the nomenclature of physical objects to that of sensa. ‘Some- 
thing, it admits, is elliptical, and something is round; but they are 
not the same something. What is round is the penny, what is 
elliptical is the sensum’. Unfortunately Broad has a different view of 
the matter. He thinks that in denying that sensa can be sensed as 
having qualities which do not belong to them, or in denying the 
corporeality of sensibilia, we may be mistaken. And elsewhere—in 
his answer to Marc-Wogau—he refers to the difference between a 
sensum being part of a bodily surface and a sensum not being part 
of such a surface as a ‘factual difference’, Whatever else the 
Theory of Sensa is thought to be, it is certainly not taken by Broad 
as being merely a set of verbal recommendations. 

Mind and Body: It is commonly said that accounts of mental 
activity range from the sublime to the sublingual. Broad’s account 
occupies a position well toward the ‘upper’ end of that scale. His 
suggestion in McTaggart that mental activity arises from the com- 
bination of a Bodily Factor and Psychogenic Factor, neither of 
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which by itself has the characteristic properties of mental activity, 
draws an attack from Ducasse that is accepted by Broad. The 
criticism is that the Psychogenic Factor ‘is a mere “X”, described 
solely in terms of capacity to explain the facts which it is postu- 
lated in order to explain’. Its properties seem rot to be observable, 
either directly or indirectly. In short, the Psychogenic Factor is 
mental phlogiston, and it is rightly rejected. Oddly enough, 
Ducasse’s modified theory has exactly the same weaknesses. He 
puts forward the view that minc develops as the result of causal 
interaction between a physical substance (a b-ain) and a psychic 
substance. The nature of each of these substances is to be 
‘exhaustively analyzable’ as a system of (first order) dispositions 
and second order dispositions (innate aptitudes to acquire dis- 
positions). These dispositions are causal laws which connect 
physical events with each other. or connect psychic events with 
each other, or cross-connect the two kinds of events. A physical 
substance is then defined as one that possesses some second order 
dispositions whose causes are physical and des not possess any 
whose causes are psychical. A psychical substance is defined con- 
versely. In answer to this Broad points out that Ducasse gives no 
criterion for attributing dispositions which connect physical and 
psychic events to one substance rather than thz other; and that, in 
consequence, we cannot distinguish a psychi> substance from a 
physical substance. The tu quoque criticism, which Broad with- 
holds, is, of course, that a psychic substance defined solely in terms 
of causal dispositions is not much of an improvement on the 
Psychogenic factor. Broad has never denied taat there are mental 
dispositions or that mental and physical everts causally interact. 
Such uncontroversial claims as these do not offer much help to 
anyone engaged in equipping a substantive home for mental 
epithets. How does calling a system of mental dispositions a 
‘psychic substance’ and a system of physical dispositions a 
‘physical substance’ explain what was previously inexplicable? 
What new inferences can we draw? 

The answer to this questior-——for both Ducasse and Broad— 
lies buried in the same obscurity with which Broad enshrouds the 
relations between scientific and rhilcsophical taeories. He has said 
that the former can be tested, as the latter cannot, by their con- 
sequences—by what we can see, hear, smell, and so forth, under 
certain experimental conditions. And in recerring to Ducasse’s 
theory he welcomes it as resembling his own, ‘but more definite 
and therefore more susceptible to experimental confirmation or 
invalidation’. Are these two theories, then, supposed to be philo- 
sophical or scientific? Both fail badly as examples of scientific 
theories, for neither does more than re-word what we already 
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know, and neither provides us with new and testable conclusions. 
As philosophical theories it is not clear how they might be thought 
to answer any of the standard questions. For example, the question 
‘How can two such apparently different kinds of events as mental 
and physical ones interact?’ receives the answer ‘They do because: 
(1) they are both exercises of dispositions (Ducasse), or (2) the 
mind is the result of the combination of a physical factor and 
another factor, so that mental events are themselves partly physical 
in origin’ (Broad). In other words, the answers amount to saying, 
‘Mental events and physical events are not so different after all, 
they do interact’. Now, it may be objected that the theories were 
not designed to answer this question, but were merely intended 
to account for the causal dependence of mental events on brain 
events and for the possibility that some minds survive bodily 
death. Obviously, however, the puzzles generated by this causal 
dependence in the living creatur2 and its absence in the dead one, 
are simply a specific form of those which arise from asking ‘Why 
do mental and physical events interact on some occasions and not 
on others?’ If a theory has nothing useful to say on the interaction 
between mental and physical events, how can it account for their 
dependence upon—cr independence of-—-each other? 


Causation and Induction: At one time or another, most of 
the classical questions about causation have been discussed by 
Broad. In general, be has inclined to the view that there are a 
number of general causal principles whose truth is known to us 
a priori, but that it is highly dubious whether we have any such 
a priori knowledge of specific causal laws. In the present volume, 
for example, he argues for the self-evidence of ‘Every event of any 
given kind must have as its necessary precursor another event— 
which may be “of a certain one kind” or may be “of a certain 
limited number of alternative kinds” °. He thinks that the contra- 
dictory of the propcsition is false but not self-contradictory. In 
McTaggart he supported this claim by suggesting that ‘we think it 
reasonable to ask: “What caused this change?”, and we think it 
self-evident that there must be an answer to the question, even 
though no one may be in a position to give it’? Broad went on to 
add that while every change demands a causal explanation, it does 
not follow that a state of changelessness never requires such 
explanation. A sword with no visible means of support cannot 
hang motionless over the writing desk without my being tempted 
to ask ‘Why doesn’t it fall?’ 


The use of self-evidence, like the use of any other tranquillizer, 
is more symptomatic than therapeutic. Surely it would not be 
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reasonable to ask for the cause of any particular change unless we 
believed that an answer was empirically possible. If we could have 
Sacred Information to the effect that causal laws did not operate in 
a particular portion of the universe, we should not ‘think it self- 
evident that there must be an answer’ to our causal question. It 
does not seem difficult to imagine a situation in which any given 
event had as its precursor any one of an unlmited number of kinds 
of events. The point at issue, after all, is whether the Causal 
Principle is to be interpreted as giving us knowledge about the 
actual course of nature. If it is, then the reason for this inter- 
pretation must be that we think we can reccgnize the difference 
between caused changes and uncaused changes. For what makes 
the Principle self-evident? Not that the claim for the existence of 
an uncaused change is self-contradictory, but that all obtainable 
evidence confirms the Principle——-instantiates it. That is, we take 
ourselves to be capable of recogrizing instances of caused changes. 
If we did not believe that we could recognize such changes at least 
some of the time, the Principle could not be self-evident in this 
sense. Hence it can be argued that to claim that the Causal 
Principle is self-evident is no moze than to say very firmly that it is 
an empirical truth. This may nct be what Broad wishes to main- 
tain, yet it is not easy to see hcw he can avoid doing so without 
resorting, once again, to that device of philosophical accountancy— 
the synthetic a priori. 

But does the Causal Principle resemble, in this respect, 
‘Nothing is red all over and green all over at the same time’? The 
presence of an uncaused chang, in distinction from an object’s 
being simultaneously red all over and green all over, could be 
disconfirmed. The presence of the coloured object, however, could 
not be falsified by means of what we observed. What features 
could anyone look for in trying to identity such an object? Is 
some possible experience excluded by the claim that nothing is 
red all over and green all over simultaneously? It certainly is by 
the claim that every change is caused——or that some changes are 
uncaused. 

In any case, what we take to require explaining depends upon 
the nature of our expectations. Anything can be characterized as 
a change—from something else To say, then, that every change 
requires an explanation while only some unchanging processes do, 
is to put the matter misleadingly. Our reason for asking “Why 
doesn’t this unsupported sword fall?’ is that swords usually do. 
The behaviour of this one, despite the permanence of its position, 
is a change from the ordinary. The continuance of a process, or 
lack of it, has nothing to do with its need cf explanation. What 
determines that is something wtich can be referred to as ‘puzzling 
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contrast with the background of attention’, When we pick out an 
element as demanding explanation, we are at the same time 
characterizing it as a change. For example, if someone asks, ‘What 
was the cause of Ann’s laughing a moment ago?’ it will be because 
he thinks that her behaviour was unusual. If he asks, instead, 
‘What is the cause of Ann’s laughing all the time?’ his reason will 
nevertheless be the same. And since whatever stands out suffi- 
ciently to invite explanation will by that fact alone be out of the 
ordinary-—-a change—it is not surprising that what fails to stand 
out will not be classified as a change. It will be routine. Or to put 
it in another way, that every change invites an explanation is not 
in the least curious. Changes, broadly speaking, are what explana- 
tions are about. The question whether every change has a cause— 
a correct causal explanation—is a quite different one. 

On the general topic of Induction Broad reiterates the views 
to which he has given definitive expression elsewhere. Their 
restatement is disappomting—though not perhaps unexpected—in 
that Broad has let the force of much contemporary argument slip 
by unheeded. He still holds, for example, that the traditional task 
of justifying induction remains to be done. True, he recognizes a 
double option. Either we can face, once again, the hazards of 
searching for universal principles which will serve as implicit 
premises for sound inductive inferences; or we can try to discover 
the common features of all arguments which are agreed by com- 
petent persons to be ‘inductively valid’. If we choose the latter 
course and are able to supply be necessary and sufficient con- 
ditions for such inferences, we shall then have to answer the 
question, ‘What is the nature of the ultimate principles on which 
the tests for inductive validity rest?’ In other words, Broad believes 
that the question put to him by von Wright—“What do we mean 
by calling an inductive belief “well-grounded”?’—leads to much 
the same sort of answer as does the question ‘What makes any 
inductive inference a valid one?’ Both lead us to demand some 
very general premises (principles of inference) which will make 
an honest argument out of a dishonest one. For whatever the 
definition of ‘inductive validity’ may turn out to be, it must, if it 
is to be useful, provide criteria for sorting good inferences from 
bad, in just the same way as does the definition of ‘deductive 
validity’, Since the whole point of von Wright’s question is to 
suggest that there are no universal premises and nothing like 
‘inductive validity’, that there is no use in looking for an answer to 
the illicit question ‘When is the evidence for a generalization 
clinching evidence?’, Broad has not really dealt with the problem 
as it now stands. 

Neither he nor Nelson, who advances the need for a Principle 
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of Inductive Detachment which will allow us to drop premises and 
accept an inductive conclusion as likely to a given degree, makes 
much of Strawsonian criticism: namely, that they have confused 
the contingency of the claim about Nature’s being uniform with 
the necessity of the claim that induction is rational. Thus Broad 
joins Nelson in asserting that inductive principles cannot be dealt 
with ‘in isolation from the other principles and categories which 
are involved in the notion of a world of persistent things .. .’ 
They cannot be considered in isolation because, it is supposed, 
Nature must have certain properties if induction is to be rational. 
This is a classic muddle which could not arise if its victims were 
to realize that the rationality of induction is logically necessary. 
How could a successful inductive policy be one that was not 
supported by favourable evidence, i.e., rational? This question, 
like its well-known siblings, remains unanswered by Broad. 

Time and Precognition: In McTaggart are contained what 
Broad regards as his present views about Time. Mundle’s criticism 
does not persuade him to alter the points in dispute, but neither 
does it result in their being defended by Broad. For example, he 
simply re-invokes his earlier view that a distinction must be drawn 
between qualitative change in things and the temporal change from 
future to present of events (‘Absolute Becoming’). This distinction 
was originally introduced as a step in explaining how the 
apparently incompatible predicates ‘future’, ‘present’, and ‘past’ 
can apply to the same event, i.e., how an event can change over a 
period of time with respect to these features. Mundle argues that 
changes in things and processes do not presuppose that events 
change from future to present, and that the notion of Absolute 
Becoming as a type of change displayed only by ‘event-particles’-— 
‘terms which have temporal position but no duration’-—must be 
abandoned. For if ‘Absolute Becoming’ mean ‘coming into 
existence’, then each event-particle (that which exists at present) 
will come into existence and cease to exist at one and the same 
moment. On the other hand, if ‘Absolute Becoming’ means one 
pening’, we shall be forced to find a sense for expressions like 
‘event-particles are happening’. And since Absolute Becoming ‘is 
involved in mere continuance without qualitative change’, we shall 
be saddled with the sentence ‘Happening is involved in mere con- 
tinuance’. But what can be happening here? 

Mundle follows Smart in emphasizing that events neither 
change nor come into existence; it is continuants that change and 
events that happen. The basic difficulty, of course, is that to which 
Smart referred in saying: ‘how misleading it is to think of the 
pastness, presentness, and futurity of events as properties, even as 


3‘The River of Time’, Mind, Oct. 1949, p. 493 
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relational properties’.2 This criticism applies with special and 
poignant force to Broad’s account of time. He has been so alive to 
the pitfalls of spatializing time that it seems an injustice that he 
himself should have been caught in the closely related one entitled 
Substantializing Events. 


When in his Autobiography Broad refers to psychical research, 
he recalls that in his published work he has expressed ‘astonish- 
ment at the contented ignorance and indifference of most contem- 
porary Western philosophers’ concerning so important a matter. It 
is a question, however, whether their indifference and ignorance 
arise from contentment or dissatisfaction. Prima facie, there seem 
to be two distinct kinds of problems raised by claims for the 
existence of ‘supernormal precozgnition’. One of these is the scien- 
tific question ‘Does anyone actually have such an ability, power, 
skill, or sense?’ The other is ‘If someone had this sort of 
precognition, how would its existence affect philosophical prob- 
lems?’ Now anyone who finds himself unable to answer the first 
question—because he is not a scientist-—will not find the second 
question very pressing. And rightly so. For whether the existence 
of such precognition had revolutionary effects on the discussion of 
topics like immortality, the mind-body problem, and the Principle 
of Causality, would depend or exactly what was established by 
scientific investigation. If all that could be established was that 
some people have an additionel sense mechanism which permits 
them to perceive spatially distant events not perceivable by means 
of the other senses, nothing of interest would heve been shown 
about temporal precognition. Hence, discussion of the topics of 
immortality of the mind or the precedence of causes by their effects 
might remain unchanged. Even if it could be shown that some 
people actually have ‘non-inferential foreknowledg2’, whatever the 
mechanism responsible, the efects of this on a host of philo- 
sophical questions would still be indeterminate to a large degree. 
Much would depend on whether the mechanism was known or 
unknown, whether precognition could be assimilated to memory, 
whether more than one ability—telepathy or clairvoyance—was 
involved, and so forth. In brief, once it is clear that ‘supernormal 
precognition’ is not a logically incoherent notion, most of its philo- 
sophic interest waits upon evidence that precognition of this kind 
exists. Broad is favourably impressed by ‘the quantity and quality 
of the evidence’. Other philosophers are not; and there the matter 
Le presumably, until empirical work produces some new 
results. 


Meanwhile, the debate is likely to turn, as it does in the case 
of Flew’s essay, on whether there are, or can be, any valid a priori 
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objections to supernormal precognition. He agrees with Broad in 
rejecting the three kinds of criticism which the latter distinguished 
in “The Philosophical Implications of Foreknowledge’. But in 
doing this Flew argues as follows: (1) a great divergence, in card- 
guessing, between the actual proportion of hits in a sequence and 
‘the most probable proportion of hits, on the hypothesis of chance 
coincidence’, does not entail that there is a causal connection 
between calls and cards; (2) we must be prepared to admit the 
possibility that we can discover < generalization which states that 
people with certain qualities alwzys guess right, or guess right ‘to 
such and such a degree above bogey’, and yet rule out the possi- 
bility that a causal explanation cf the generalization can ever be 
given—because Broad’s definition of ‘supernormal precognition’ 
excludes all cases of foreseeing that are causally explicable. 

Now since it is Broad’s definition which leads to this difficulty, 
he cannot retort, as someone els2 might, ‘What kind of evidence 
could ever make us accept such a definition?” The answer cannot 
be: ‘A correlation high enough to allow reliable prediction but 
which remains causally inexpliceble’. There are plenty of inex- 
plicable high correlations in the world already. Yet few scientists 
take their presence as sufficient reason for accepting definitions 
which exclude the possibility of causal explanation. The fact that 
we can have no guarantee that all events are causally explicable 
is not a good reason for favourably considering Broad’s definition 
of ‘supernormal non-inferential foreseeing’. The lack of such a 
guarantee is not even relevant. What is relevant is whether the 
existence of an isolated generaization of this sort could ever 
make us accept it as a counter-example to the Principle of 
Causality. The results of admitting it would be so far-reaching 
that the evidence inclining us to that course would have to be 
correspondingly wide in scope. Cnly the most dedicated supporter 
of ESP foresees evidence of this type being produced in the near 
future. 

x + * 

No reviewer of this volume :s likely to come close to meeting 
the high standards set by Broad in his own critical reviews. Worse 
still, it is not even clear that we shall properly value the qualities 
which are characteristic of his work: an extraordinary thorough- 
ness, the lucid development of long and complex arguments, a 
dazzling range of philosophical interests, and a formidable weight 
of sheer information. The reason why we may recognize the 
presence of these qualities and still not rate them at their worth is 
this: most of Broad’s impressive abilities have been devoted to 
refining other men’s problems and supplying the answers they 
would have given if they had been as clear-headed at their work 
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as he has been at his. Yet other people’s questions are never as 
good as one’s own: never as painful, never as exciting, never as 
mysterious. Broad’s modesty about his contributions and his lack 
of fervour are thus closely intertwined. For what stirs philo- 
sophical passion is the staking cut of new claims; and the discovery 
of open-ended questions has been left by Broad to his contem- 
poraries. 

At the end of his Reply Broad writes: ‘though philosophies 
are never refuted, they rapidly go out of fashion, and the kind of 
philosophy which I have practised has become antiquated without 
having yet acquired the interest of a collector’s piece’. But the 
result which these lines forecast is less probable than another: that 
the best qualities of Broad’s work will be responsible for preserving 
it as an abrasive for new arguments. And it is by no means certain 
that the job will be merely a temporary one. 


ROBERT BROWN. 


Australian National University. 
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CHOICE AND CHANCE. By K. W. Rankin. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1961. 182 p. 18/- (U.K.). 


Rankin’s aim is to give a libertarian account of our choices. 
He starts with the standard objection, that if nothing determined 
whether the agent chose this rather than that. the choice would be 
a random one for which he would not be responsible. He treats 
this not primarily as an ethical issue but as an ontological or 
metaphysical one, and his discussion revolves round the proper 
analysis of such notions as “resporsibility”, “chance”, “cause”, etc. 


The book is extremely difficult, even for those philosophers 
who are most interested in the tovics treated. Though this is due 
chiefly to the complexity and closeness of the argument, the style 
is often far from lucid. There is a further surface defect, namely 
an occasional indulgence in sweep.ng generalisations. The opening 
sentence asserts that: “The Indo-European tradition in philosophy 
may be viewed as an unremittant if somewhat ineffectual struggle 
to assimilate the concept of substance or thinghood”. The para- 
graph goes on to say that our trouble is caused by thinking of 
unity and plurality too much in terms of the conjunctive “and”, 
and too little in terms of the exclusive “or”. Philosophers may be 
less shocked today than they were ten years ago by such wide 
claims, but these still do not win friends and influence people. 
There is a danger that those who have struggled through the vague 
and sweeping remarks of the introduction into the complexities of 
the first chapter might easily give up and read no more. 


This would be a pity, for the book is full of original and 
closely reasoned argument on many of the great topics of 
philosophy. Rankin writes (p. 170) that: “An understanding of 
freedom and responsibility provid2s an analysis of the concepts of 
substance, personal identity as a self-determining unity, and time”. 
I might add that there is a discussion (in Chapter IT) of the notion 
of necessary connexion in causétion which should be read by 
anyone who believes that a Humean analysis is adequate; an able 
treatment in Chapter VII of deliberation and of Aristotle’s prac- 
tical syllogism; and finally a great deal about the crucial notion of 
intention. AN these and other matters are woven together into a 
systematic argument. 

In the first part, Rankin’s main purpose is to distinguish 
between various senses of the werd “responsibility”. I think this 
is an unfortunate approach whict leeds him into some confusions 
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and blurs the significance of some important points made. He 
finds four types of responsibility all told, but the two he has 
mainly in mind he calls explanatory and narrative. The former is 
the sense in which an event or set of events which are the 
sufficient condition, or cause, of X may be said to be responsible 
for the occurrence of X. This is the sense, he contends, used by 
the determinist in his argument that if the agent’s act were not 
caused, he would not be responsible for it. Narrative respon- 
sibility on the other hand is the responsibility of an agent for his 
actions. Rankin then elaborates two arguments, each of which 
takes a chapter to deploy (Chapters II and DIT), to show that 
explanatory and narrative responsibility cannot be the same. In 
the course of this he makes clear his notion of narrative respon- 
sibility, which is that an agent is responsible for his voluntary 
actions, and that an action is voluntary if it is connected in a 
certain way to the agent’s intentions (see p. 25). The structure 
of his argument therefore is that the determinist confuses explana- 
tory and narrative responsibility, and that the allegation that the 
agent would not be responsible if the act were uncaused rests on 
this confusion. 

My objection to this part of the book is that the notion of 
narrative responsibility seems itself confused. Rankin says it is 
“elementary” that we may “say of an agent that be is wholly 
responsible for some particular action” (p. 21), and one of his 
two arguments to distinguish this from explanatory responsibility 
is that “the agent can in principle be wholly or completely respon- 
sible for his action even where factors external to him are indis- 
pensable causal conditions of the action” (p. 14). But he 
throughout treats narrative responsibility as if when we said “Jones 
was responsible for doing it” we meant something like “This stone 
was responsible for breaking the window”, though with the dif- 
ference that an agent is responsible only for voluntary actions. He 
treats the basic notion of responsibility as “efficacy or the doing 
of things done” (p. 31). 

But surely responsibility, as its etymology shows, is 
answerability. To claim that a man is responsible is to claim that 
he must answer in some way for something. When we say “Platoon 
commanders are responsible for the welfare of their men”, we use 
the word not in some extended and secondary sense but in a 
primary and paradigmatic one; paradigmatic, because it is clear in 
this context what the officer must answer for, and how, and to 
whom. Yet this is not narrative responsibility in Rankin’s sense. 
The officer does not normally do things, for example, to increase 
his men’s comfort, but ensures that they are done. Responsibility 
is thus a social concept, presupposing some set of obligations. In 
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fact responsibility-in-general is a mere abstraction from such things 
as military, legal, political and moral responsibility. 


It is the explanatory sense of the word that is in an important 
sense misleading. For only men ere, in the primary sense, answer- 
able at all. When we say that the storm was responsible for the 
shipwreck or the stone for breaking the window, we are using a 
long-dead metaphor. It is therefcre indeed elementary, as Rankin 
says, that an agent may be wholly responsible for an action though 
he is not the whole cause of it. To say this, however, is not to 
attribute to him some non-causal efficacy, but to hold him answer- 
able in according with some obligaticn. It can certainly be argued 
that men are not answerable in some or all cases if their acts are 
caused, but I do not see that Renkin’s contention shows this. 


The misleadingness of treating human responsibility as 
efficacy comes out in the discussion (pp. 21 et seq.) of Hart’s 
well-known view (Logic and Language, First Series) that respon- 
sibility is ascriptive. Rankin’s position is to recognise ascriptive 
responsibility as one of his four types, but to contend that it 
presupposes his narrative resporsibility. His argument turns on 
the distinction between negligent and wilfully wrong action. If a 
train crashes through a signalman’s carelessness, “one may say of 
the signalman that he was wholly responsible for the accident in 
the ascriptive sense, where one merely wishes to exculpate some 
other person who has been involved, such as the engine driver... . 
Accordingly, a person can be wholly or partially responsible for 
an occurrence in the ascriptive sense without the stigma or credit 
being moral, if the occurrence teken as a whole was a fortuitous 
concatenation of actions, which taken in isolation from each other 
may each have been voluntary” (pp. 22-3). The last sentence 
undoubtedly implies that the sigralman is not morally responsible 
for the accident. This in turn is undoubtedly wrong. He is respon- 
sible in the full moral sense; for we must answer morally for our 
carelessness, though causing harm negligently is a less serious 
fault than causing it wilfully. 


The trouble is that Rankin, preoccupied as he is with the 
notion of voluntary action, and assuming that all human respon- 
sibility is of the one “narrative” sort, here assumes that the borders 
of moral responsibility are coterminous with those of efficacious 
voluntary action. He must therefore invent a peculiar quasi-moral 
ascriptive responsibility for actions which are not deliberate but 
negligent. This view is unfortunate for twa reasons. First, it 
assumes without any argument at all that moral responsibility is 
connected to intention. This is, I think, in fact correct; but since 
many Utilitarians have argued that on the contrary it depends on 
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the probable effectiveness of praise and blame, a philosopher has 
no right to take it for granted Secondly, moral responsibility is 
connected to intention in a more subtle way than is Rankin’s 
narrative responsibility. We are often answerable for not having 
the intention we should have had, as well as for having intentions 
we should not have had. 

My conclusion so far is that, despite many good points in 
these chapters which I have nct mentioned, Rankin fails to show 
that the determinist imputation of randomness to a free choice 
depends on confusing explanatcry and narrative responsibility; and 
he fails because he misconceives the nature of human respon- 
sibility. The determinist’s real objection, I take it, as Rankin’s 
quotations from Bradley, Ayez and Mackie show (pp. 10-12), 
rests not on the dichotomy “either causally responsible or not 
responsible” but on the different dichotomy “either caused or 
_ random”. The argument then proceeds that we could not rationally 
require a man to answer (hold him responsible) for a random act, 
and that therefore responsibility requires causation. The indeter- 
minist must meet this by denying the exhaustiveness of the second 
dichotomy, and offering some account of a free action which 
shows it to be neither caused nor random. Here Rankin’s later 
chapters are important. They may for convenience be treated as 
having two themes, though these are most intimately woven 
together. 

The first theme is the analysis of the notion of intention 
(Chapters VI and VII). At tmes here Rankin seems to me to 
allow his account to be influenced by the conclusions he wants to 
reach, I mention some dubious points first before elaborating 
his main argument. {1).He treats all statements of intention as 
applying to future action (p. 66). He thus ignores the fact that 
statements of intention may be in the present tense and refer to 
what I am doing at the moment, such as “I am discussing Rankin’s 
book”, (2) He insists that expressions of future intentions are 
predictions. Now if we wish to mark the important distinction 
which undeniably exists between “I am going to catch the 9.30 
train” and “He is going to catch the 9.30 train’——a distinction 
particularly vital for Rankin’s argument—it would be natural to 
state it by saying that the former expresses an intention and the 
latter makes a prediction. There is thus at least an important 
sense in which the two notions are nct the same but contrasted. 
(3) He further insists that statements of the form “I am going 
to...” are “the sole form of giving expression specifically to 
specific resolutions” (pp. 75-76, my emphasis). Accordingly he 
even argues that the form “I intend to do X” does not specifically 
express my intention to do X. (4) Finally he also contends that 
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statements of intention are propositions. He admits that one 
would “feel rather unhappy” (p. 9&) about saying that they are 
true or false. He then goes on to show that they are not per- 
formative utterances, or commands, or wistes. One would have 
thought this showed that they form a separate category, whose 
relations to other utterances should be investigated. Instead he 
concludes, by an odd piece of reasoning, that, since they are not 
anything else, they must be propositions afer all. 


In all these ways Rankin tries too herd, I think, to treat 
statements of future intentions as straightforward assertions about 
what will be the case. I do not wish however to referee the three- 
cornered fight which looms here between Rankin, Hampshire’s 
Thought and Action and Anscombe’s Intention. It is at least true 
that statements about future intentions are very properly put in 
the form “I am going to do X”; taat they do involve the claim that 
a future occurrence, namely my doing X, will take place; and that 
my confidence in the occurrence of X is not based on inductive 
evidence, but on my immediate knowledge of my intention. I can 
now discuss how Rankin uses these points. 


He starts with the difference between ‘I am going to... 
and “He is going to . . .”, which he calls the standpoint of th 
agent and of the alien respectively (p. 81). His argument then 
proceeds: 


“From the alien standpoint the agent’s intending to do some- 
thing is one of the things which the alien has to take into account 
in predicting what the agent actuzlly is about to or going to do... . 
From the agent’s standpoint, on the other hand, no distinction 
between his intending to do something and the fact that he is going 
to or about to do it can properly be made” ip. 83). 


“For him [scil. the agent] his intention and his aboutness [i.e. 
the fact that he will do the action] disappear irto each other in the 
sort of situation where for others the antecedent conditions of the 
action he is about to do would be incomplete without his intention” 
(p. 83). 

“The agent cannot regard his intending as something dis- 
tinguishable from his being about to do the action which he intends 
to do” (p. 92). 

From this it follows, Rankin argues, that, from the agent’s stand- 
point, the act has no set of sufficient conditions, i.e. is uncaused. 
For: 

“Where the action which comes about intentionally takes 
place, its conditions are incomplete apart from the fact that it 
comes about through the agent’s intention. Consequently from the 


” 
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standpoint from which the distinction between the agent’s being 
about to do the action and his intention to do it disappears, his 
being about to do it must be incompletely conditioned without 
further qualification” (p. 93). 

Finally, since every man is an agent, he must “recognise that others 
have in their future actions a scope similar to that which he 
allows to his own” (p. 103). 


This is, I think, a new argument in this much debated field. 
Of course libertarians have always relied, and must rely, on an 
appeal to the standpoint of the agent. But this normally takes the 
form of claiming that an agent, when deciding what to do, must 
(in some sense of “must”) believe that genuine alternatives are 
open to him. Rankin’s approach is simply that the agent cannot 
make the distinction between his intention and the future occur- 
rence. 


It seems to me, however, that the argument fails. Certainly 
an agent cannot intend to do X, and hence cannot sincerely express 
an intention to do it, unless he believes he will do it. (He may 
intend to try without expecting to succeed, but that is irrelevant.) 
Surely, however, when he forms and sincerely expresses the inten- 
tion, he still may (and must, ff he thinks about it) be aware at 
the same time that it is at least logically possible that he will not 
do X. If, to use Rankin’s favourite example, I sincerely say “I 
am going to catch the 9.30 train”, I not only know quite well, in 
the dispositional sense of “know”, but may also be consciously 
aware as I say it, that if my wife should break her leg, or I should 
be shot by a gangster, or . . . atc., I will not in fact catch it. The 
situation seems no different in this respect from ordinary inductive 
prediction. I cannot sincerely predict the sun will rise tomorrow if 
I do not believe it will. But I can (and do) sincerely predict it 
while acknowledging the possibility that an atomic explosion may 
destroy the earth within the next three hours. 


Expressed intentions and inductive predictions, in short, are 
like all beliefs, in that they cannot be sincerely stated unless we 
take them to be true, yet we can at the same time be aware of 
the possibility that we may be wrong. Yet surely this means that 
Rankin’s essential premise is simply false. The agent can dis- 
tinguish between his intention to do X and the future occurrence 
of X, despite the fact that he cannot intend to do X without 
believing that it will occur. It is true that he might naturally 
express either his intention or his belief in the future occurrence 
by the words “I am going to . . .”. But Rankin’s continual in- 
sistence on this point seems to be first creating an ambiguity and 
then exploiting it. 
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I said above that the later part of Rankin’s book could be 
treated as having two themes. The second of these is the elabora- 
tion of what Rankin regards as an adequate libertarian ontology. 
This is perhaps the most important, certainly the most original 
and profound, and by far the most difficult, part of the book. It 
centres largely on his analysis of time. I am quite unable to 
summarise the argument in any way which adequately indicates its 
power, for it depends on the intricate interconnexion of a mass of 
carefully drawn distinctions. But I hope the following indicates 
with broad accuracy its general structure. 


The causal connexions of determinism, Rankin argues, are 
timeless, as are logical ones. To apply them to the world we need 
the notion of events which they connect. An event is dateable, and 
thus presupposes the notions of past, present and future. Then 
comes the key move, which seems to me to be put sometimes in a 
stronger and sometimes in a weaker form. It is that these notions 
of past, present and future can adequately (weak premise) or can 
only (strong premise) be defined in terms of what J may roughly 
call a transition from potentiality to actuality. This transition in 
turn ultimately presupposes the notion of purpose or intention, 
which Rankin, as I have indicated, argues to be indeterminist. 


Using the weaker premise, it is possible to argue that indeter- 
minacy is not merely a necessary condition of choice as libertarians 
have always contended, but is a sufficient condition as well; and 
that our notion of past, present and future can be derived from it. 
This is important enough, and sometimes (e.g. pp. 139, 150) this 
seems to be all that Rankin is contending for. Using the stronger 
premise, one may argue, far more startlingly, that the very notion 
of an event depends in the last resort on the mdeterminacy inherent 
in the notion of intention; and thus that determinism logically pre- 
supposes indeterminism. Rankin certainly seems also to make this 
claim (e.g. pp. 56, 63-4, 99, 153-4). 

If I do not discuss these two great claims, I may thereby 
seem to shirk the major task in coming to grips with Rankin’s 
position. I can only make two replies. First, I have questioned the 
necessary unconditionedness of intentional action, and this is an 
essential premise in Rankin’s argument. But, it might be replied, 
if one defended a contra-causal freedom on more traditional 
libertarian grounds, Rankin’s further claims would remain. I think 
this is true. I can only then say, secondly, that the issues are so 
complex that they deserve more discussion than is possible in a 
review of this length. 

In one sense, this book is brilliantly original; in another, 
perhaps, it shows there is nothing new under the sun. For despite 
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its sophisticated modern dress, it remains a fine example of con- 
structive metaphysics in the traditional manner. For better or worse 
such constructions are among the rarest of human feats, and this 
one surely deserves the attention of philosophers. 


There are misprints which do not affect the sense on pp. 8, 23, 
27, 29 and 79. On p. 65, 1. 16, “amount” should probably be 
“about” or “among”. On p. 99, 1. 6, for “sufficient” read “in- 
sufficient”. On p. 110, the sentence beginning on 1. 32 seems to 
make better sense if for “latter” one reads “former” and vice versa. 
On p. 147, 1. 3, for “C? or C?” read “Ct or C®”, 


R. L. FRANKLIN. 
University of Western Australia. 


Wuar Is History? By E. H. Carr. London, Macmillan, 1961. 
vii, 155 p. 34s. 9d. (Australian). 


When a distinguished schalar takes the opportunity to reflect 
in public upon his craft he may be permitted to claim a measure 
of privilege. The skilled practitioner may not always be the best 
person to discuss the nature of his subject and he may well not 
have followed current controversies about it. Nevertheless he is 
entitled to a respectful hearing. 


E. H. Carr, however, does not claim any such special con- 
sideration. His 1961 Trevelyan lectures on the subject “What Is 
History?” are a vigorous exercise in the course of which he appears 
to have enjoyed himself immensely. It is true that he is not a strict 
philosopher, and the dust jacket hints at an apology for the fact 
when it speaks of his attempt “to cut a way through the confusions 
of abstract thinking” about philosophical problems. The issues 
with which he is concerned are the hardy annuals—determinism 
and free will, the relativity of historical thought, the role of great 
men, chance and accident. His treatment of such questions some- 
times lacks rigour, and he seems clearly never to have heard of 
Gardiner and Dray. At the same time there is a freshness and 
pungency about the whole pezformance which make it a more 
than usually distinguished member of its class. 


Much of what Carr has to say is straightforward and one 
feels at times that he is pronouncing too weightily upon the 
obvious. No one would question, for example, the view that 
historians are themselves the products of their times: that their 
choice of subject and the methad of handling it are rooted in their 
respective social and historical backgrounds. Yet Carr devotes 
much space to the demonstration of the point. Grote, as an 
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enlightened radical of the mid-nineteenth century, idealizes 
Athenian democracy; Mommsen, disillusioned by the German 
revolution of 1848-9, idealizes Caesar as the strong man needed 
to clean up the mess; Trevelyan’s England under Queen Anne is 
“a monument to the Whig tradition under which he had been 
reared”; Namier’s “true” conservatism leads him to a study of “the 
last period in which the ruling class had beer: able to engage in the 
rational pursuit of position and power in an orderly and mainly 
static society”. And so on. It is all done neatly and with wit, but 
it is also quite uncontroversial. Again, one would not want to 
disagree with him when he examines the relation of the historian 
to his facts and makes fun alike of the positivist antithesis between 
facts and interpretation and of the view that, since all historical 
judgments involve the historian’: own point of view, there can be 
no “objective” historical truth. Similarly, his observations on 
history and science break no new ground. The development of 
these points in his first three lectures, however, does lead him to 
pose, in a variety of connections, the important problem which 
he pursues through his last three—the problem of objectivity. The 
pursuit leads him into running conflict with the two villains of his 
piece, Sir Isaiah Berlin, who corfuses accident with an absence of 
causal determination, and Professor Popper, who argues that 
history allows a plurality of interpretations waich are fundamentally 
on the same level as each other. 

For Carr, the historian’s interpretation, his pattern of rational 
explanation, is admittedly his own construction—a pattern whose 
outlines are determined indeed by his interests, or by those of his 
society. Carr feels that this is a rather slippery position to hold. 
It appears to allow Popper’s charge that history has a multiplicity 
of equally valid or invalid meanings. To avoid such a conclusion 
Carr makes rather an odd attempt to erect an independent standard 
of judgment--a standard which, however, shall somehow make no 
claim to finality. History, he argues, though it may have no pre- 
determined direction, does in fact go somewhere (i.e. events do 
happen?) and our interpretations can be judged in the light of our 
sense of the direction which events are <aking, and ultimately 
therefore by history itself. 

At first glance there appears to be more than a hint here of a 
teleological view of history, particularly wien this sense of direc- 
tion is said to be the “absolute” by which our interpretation of the 
past will ultimately be judged. But Carr has not rejected such 
grand designs as those of Toynbee, Spengler or Marx to fall easily 
into the same trap. Hence his desire to translate his concept of 
history’s purposive development into empirical terms. The abso- 
lute, the nature of the ultimate pattern, is left open. It is defined 
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only as it occurs. Our interpretation of the past can only be 
judged from time to time and it is judged in the ligbt of what in 
fact happens. The criterion of judgment is merely “what works 
best”. 

Even so the implicit idea tbat future generations are to be 
the judges of the validity of our own estimates of what works best 
has its own problems, which Carr dees not face. To say that 
history has a direction (even though this is discerned only after 
the event) is still to beg the whole question posed by Popper— 
why one meaning rather than a multiplicity? The historian of 
current events or of the recent past may certainly, in one respect 
(so far as he may implicitly predict future trends), have his 
perspectives corrected by a later generation which knows what 
subsequently happened. But what of an historian who concerns 
himself with the Roman Empire? His interpretation may appear 
more or less relevant to a future student of the period, in the 
light of the latter’s own interests and purposes, but that is not the 
same as being more or less correct. The good historian, says 
Carr, “has the future in his tones”. But after the future has 
become the past the question of whether this or that historian did 
have the future in his bones may not necessarily be decided more 
correctly than it would be decided here and now by the historian’s 
contemporaries. The question might be decided differently at 
different times in the future by different sets of judges with dif- 
ferent questions to ask and different ends to serve. There is not 
necessarily a progressive improvement in judgment. 

It is unlikely that Carr would be greatly worried by this in 
practice, however. Though he feels impelled to seek a solid basis 
for objective judgment his search appears clearly subordinate to 
his determination, as a practising historian, to make his judgments, 
including not merely judgments of significance but judgments of 
value. Whether the basis of judgment is solid or shaky he believes 
that the historian must have the courage to commit himself. And 
in so far as value judgments are made, they should be made 
frankly as those of the historian, not of history itself or of some- 
thing outside history. This leads him to a statement of his own 
commitment. His essays conclude with a criticism of the con- 
servatism of Namier and Oakeshott and Popper, of their fear of 
programmes claiming to be based cn reason, and of their 
preference for the concrete. Carr proclaims himself an optimist, 
a believer in progress and ideals and rationality, frankly contemp- 
tuous of those for whom change :s an object of fear, The progress 
in which he believes will come, as in the past, “mainly through 
the bold readiness of human beings not to confine themselves to 
seeking piecemeal improvements in the way things are done, but to 
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present fundamental challenges in the name of reason to the 
current way of doing things”. And fruitful challenges can be 
produced only by people who have a “pervading sense of a world 
in perpetual motion”, 


The point of lectures of this kind is less to establish a philo- 
sophical case than to reveal an attitude. Carr might have offered 
better arguments for believing that one interpretation of the past 
can be preferred to another. But this reviewer feels in the end 
that he is on the right side and cannot forbzar to cheer when he 
challenges his adversaries. 


J. D. LEGGE. 


History Dept., 
Monash University. 


` THe Concert oF Law. By H. L. A. Hart, Professor of Juris- 
prudence in the University of Oxford. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1961. vii, 263 p. 21s. (U.K.). 


The purpose of this monograph, says the author, is not to 
provide a definition of law, but to advance legal theory by pro- 
viding an improved analysis o? the distinctive structure of a 
municipal legal system and a better understanding of the resem- 
blances and differences between law, coercion, and morality, as 
types of social phenomena, It cannot be doubted that in this 
purpose he has succeeded, even though he hes not resolved all the 
problems. Indeed, no one could resolve them finally. But Pro- 
fessor Hart has taken his readers a long way down the path of 
better understanding. 

After a brief introductory chapter in which he explains his 
aims and methods, the author devotes the next three chapters to 
a careful analysis and criticism of Austin’s effarts to deal with the 
problem—-the famous ‘command’ theory of tae nature of law. Of 
course, his is not the first critical attack on Austin. But it differs 
from the type of criticism usually encountered in that Professor 
Hart uses his exposition of Austin’s shortcomings as, so to speak, 
a key which will unlock the door to a completely new analysis of 
the concept of law. 

This analysis is set out in chapters V anc VI. It is too long to 
discuss at length, but its salient features may be very briefly 
described. Professor Hart points out that the rules encountered in 
a legal system are of two quite distinct types—(a) those which 
resemble commands and require persons to fcllow a certain course 
of behaviour (‘do not kill’, ‘do not steal’) and (b) those which 
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confer powers (‘you may make a will in writing signed in the 
presence of two witnesses’). He calls these two types of rule 
primary and secondary respectively. I should add, at this point, 
that he demonstrates the unsoundness of attempts to reduce these 
two distinct types to a single typ2, a process which can be achieved 
only by distorting one or both types almost out of recognition. 


In Hart’s view, a legal system arises when we find a set of 
primary rules, accompanied by secondary rules which provide for 
(i) authoritative criteria for identifying the primary rules (ii) the 
means of changing the primary rules and (iii) the power to 
adjudicate upon allegations that the primary rules have not been 
observed in particular instances. Hart also makes an important 
feature of the difference between the ‘external’ and ‘internal’ 
aspects of a rule, i.e. the difference in aspect which a rule presents 
to an observer standing outside the society in which the rule 
operates and to a member of that society. He goes on to demon- 
strate that the excesses of the ‘Realist’ schools of jurisprudence— 
which hold, broadly, that ‘law is what officials do, and nothing 
else’—result from concentrating solely on the external aspect, and 
neglecting the internal aspect (which involves a sense of obligation 
to obey the rule simply becausz it is a rule). He then discusses, 
over two chapters, the relationship between law and morality, and 
concludes with an enquiry into the claims of international law to 
be regarded as a legal system. 


To my mind it is in his discussion of the law-and-morality 
problem that Hart is least satisfactory. There is, of course, much 
that is of great value in his discussion. And I would accept the 
thesis that, if by a system of morality one refers to an ‘absolute’ 
system based on some standard or authority common to the whole 
of mankind, then legal systems need not be related to the moral 
system. But if one takes a broader view—as I would—that moral 
systems may vary from society <o society, then I cannot accept the 
complete, albeit theoretical, separation of the legal system from 
the moral system. 


Hart deals, as I understand him, with this problem at two 
levels—the pragmatic and the theoretical. On the pragmatic level, 
he urges that it is better, in the long run, that a man should be 
forced to examine his conscierce and say ‘this is the rule, but I 
cannot in conscience obey it’, than that he should shelve this crisis 
by saying ‘I need not obey, because it is not really a rule’. He is 
thinking here of the problem of how to deal with the grudge- 
informer in post-Nazi Germany, a matter which he debated at 
length with Professor Lon L. Fuller in the pages of the Harvard 
Law Review a few years ago. The current case of Adolf Eichmann 
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raises the same problem with some additional zomplications. Are 
we to allow Eichmann to say, “You cannot now punish me, for 
what I did was at the time quite lawful’? 

I would reply to Professor Hart, on this issue, that we are 
not merely concerned with a preference for ore or other form of 
a statement which produces the same result. If that is all that the 
debate is about, it is surely trivial. The real point of the debate 
appears when we take the affirmative form of the claim—i.e, the 
statement, ‘I am entitled to obey, because it is a rule’, At a later 
stage of the transaction this becomes Eicamann’s claim to 
immunity from punishment. But at this stage the claim involves, 
as indeed Hart points out, an appeal to the principle nulla poena 
sine lege, yet does not this appeal necessarily involve an affirma- 
tion that law and morality are intertwined? Is not the nulla poena 
principle a moral one? 

On a somewhat different pragmatic leve, I would be pre- 
pared to argue that the continued affirmation of the positivist view, 
that law and morality are quite separate, hes produced worse 
results than would have arisen from an insistecce on the opposite 
view. It has encouraged several recent generations of judges to 
spend their time in searching for the dictionary definitions of 
words used in statutes and precedents, without any regard for the 
justice of the results they produce thereby. Grudge-informer situa- 
tions are happily rare; of far more frequent occurrence are cases 
in which morally-innocent men are convicted of crimes on the 
assumption that because Parliament has made no specific reference 
to criteria of moral blame, it intended that questions of blame- 
worthiness should be totally ignored. Professor Hart is well aware 
of these cases and has, commendably, written -ndignant criticisms 
of them. Yet, although I would not suggest that his positivist 
arguments cause such results, I do urge tha: they engender a 
favourable climate in which judicial officials car produce them; for 
these officials do not have the time-—-and many of them, frankly, 
do not have the capacity—to investigate and understand the subtle 
distinctions and qualifications which Hart makes in order to guard 
against unjust decisions. 

On the theoretical level, I think that Hart’s thesis is here 
linked to his insistence that every rule has a core of clear, indis- 
putable meaning, as well as a penumbral area of doubt. Fuller 
challenged him on this in the Harvard Law Review debate, but 
he has not changed his view. Again, I respectfully dissent. I 
accept the view stated long ago by (among others) Whitehead, that 
“there is not a sentence which adequately states its own meaning. 
There is always a background of presupposition which defies 
analysis by reason of its infinitude”. 
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Starting with this basis, I would say that, however clear the 
words of a primary rule may seem, there is always a background of 
presupposition that they are not intended to run counter to basic 
rules of morality. So also with the secondary rules which confer 
power to change the primary rules of obligation; there is a pre- 
supposition that no change offensive to basic moral rules will be 
made. 


As a matter of history, surely this is so. Hart agrees that a 
legal system arises because it is accepted by the society. The 
primary rules are observed, and the society accepts as its legis- 
lative authority the body which made such rules. But surely this 
acceptance is based on the fact that the rules were originally felt 
to be ‘right’. It could be argued that the acceptance involved no 
more than a submission to superior force—-the gunman situation 
writ large; Hart, however, rightly observes that the gunman does 
not produce a system of law. Then does not this acceptance of a 
legislative authority, which has in the past acted ‘rightly’, as a 
competent authority for the future, involve a presupposition that 
it will continue to act ‘rightly’ and that if it ceases to do so it will 
no longer be competent? The fact that the form in which recog- 
nition was accorded may be e.g. ‘the Queen in Parliament may 
enact laws’, without more, does not exclude such a presupposition; 
not, at any rate, if one denies Hart’s theory of the clear ‘core’ 
meaning. 

I should like to see Professor Hart discuss these questions at 
some future date. Meanwhile, I should be sorry if my doubts 
induce the reader to believe that I in any way doubt the worth of 
the book as a whole. I doubt whether Professor Hart set out to 
write a classic work on jurisprudence and legal philosophy; but I 
am sure that he has succeeded in writing one. 


PETER BRETT. 
Law School, . 
University of Melbourne, 


CURRENT IssUES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. Edited by 
Herbert Feigl and Grover Maxwell. New York, Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. 1961. ix, 484 p. $6.00. 


This is a most exciting beok. It consists of the Proceedings 
of Section L of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1959. No one should omit to read Wilfrid Sellars’ bril- 
liant paper on ‘The language of theories’, especially the second 
half of it. As P. K. Feyerabend puts it in a sympathetic comment, 
‘every testable theory can be ‘ts own observation language . 
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and correspondence rules are therefore superfluous’. This seems 
to put a bomb under much receat philosophy. Feyerabend has 
several contributions to this volumz, including a beautiful paper on 
‘Niels Bohr’s interpretation of the quantum tiecry’. Feyerabend is 
superb in his combination of adeptness in physics together with 
surefootedness and originality ic philosophy. He is far from 
dogmatic about the prevailing tredition in physics. Nevertheless 
he is quite clear in refuting ‘the idea . . . that the interference 
properties of light and matter are an instance of a general type of 
statistical behaviour which is best exemplified by such classical 
devices as pinboards and roulette games’ His paper is here 
relevant to A. Landé’s very interesting paper in this volume, ‘From 
duality to unity in quantum mechanics’. Feyerabend and Landé 
are at one in rejecting any form of phenomenalism or subjectivism. 
Henryk Mehlberg has a comment on Landé’s paper. (A reply by 
Landé is to appear in Philosophy of Science.) Mehlberg also has 
a long and interesting paper on ‘Physical laws and time’s arrow’, 
in which he tries to show that physics provides no basis for 
ascribing a direction to time. Thəre was no space in the volume 
for Griinbaum’s comments or Mehlberg’s reply. For these see 
forthcoming books by these authors, However I have seen a copy 
of an article by Griinbaum, to appear in Philosophy of Science for 
April 1962, in which Griinbaum objects that Mehlberg has wrongly 
appealed entirely to the temporal symmetry of the laws of nature. 
As Griinbaum says, ‘an asymmetry is no less an asymmetry for 
depending on de facto nomologically contngent boundary con- 
ditions, rather than being assurec by a law alone’. 

Griinbaum himself has two important papers in this volume. 
The first is a piece of intellectual history, a paper on “The genesis 
of the special theory of relativity’, in which there are some hearty 
swipes against M. Polanyi’s romantic views on the genesis and 
evaluation of theories. There is an unconvincing comment by 
Polanyi. For further remarks on these issues see an article by 
Griinbaum which is to appear in Annali di Matematica (Rome). 
Griinbaum’s other paper is on ‘Law and convention in physical 
theory’, and is an attack on various conventionalist theses, includ- 
ing that of Dubem. Grtinbaum’s discussion is highly relevant to 
an evaluation of Quine’s views or. analyticity. The same could be 
said of Grover Maxwell’s paper on ‘Meaning postulates in scien- 
tific theories’. 

N. R. Hanson has a number of breezy contributions, includ- 
ing a paper ‘Is there a logic of scientific discovery?’ (first published 
in this Journal, Vol. XXXVI, Aug. 1960) and a paper ‘Are 
wave mechanics and matrix mechanics equivalent theories?’ The 
latter paper seems largely of historical interest since it is tied to 
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the state of physics in 1926, Ics style is puzzling, in that parts of it 
will be intelligible only to adepts in quantum mechanics and in 
other parts Hanson seems to be writing for the mathematically 
ignorant, as when he illustrates the rule for matrix multiplication, 
using a 2 X 2 matrix. Michael Scriven has a paper whose thesis 
is indicated by its title: “The key property of physical laws— 
inaccuracy’. (Not that he wants to say that all physical laws are 
inaccurate.) I am not sure what philosophical lesson Scriven 
wishes us to draw. Some of the inaccurate laws that he mentions, 
e.g. Newton’s laws of motion, are no longer regarded as the correct 
laws at all and have been superseded. In other cases a wildly 
inaccurate law is regarded as important because it is the best 
theoretical solution so far devised to a mathematically intractable 
problem. Scriven gives a good example of this in the history of 
the law about the conductivity of electrolytes. 

The main papers in a section devoted to Induction, Probability 
and Simplicity are by Rescher, Salmon, Barker and Josephine 
Mehlberg. Feyerabend here bobs up again as a commentator, and 
I cannot resist quoting a delicious remark of his (p. 279): ‘Take a 
subject that is full of unsatisfactory features, where pseudo- 
explanations abound and non-sequiturs are the rule, and many 
philosophers will point out that the subject is not so bad after 
all, that it possesses a “logic of its own” and must be judged by 
the standards of this logic. This is like saying that according to 
criminal standards a good muczder is all right . . .. Feyerabend 
is here thinking of unsatisfaccory branches of science, but this 
notion of everything having its own logic has been used by some 
religious apologists. Herbert Feigl, in his forthright presidential 
address, ‘Philosophical tangents of science’, in effect exposes such 
subterfuges when he ably attacks the fashionable view that there 
need be no conflict between the scientific and religious attitudes. I 
have not left myself space to mention the remaining papers in this 
volume, some of which are nevertheless of considerable interest. 
Professor W. M. O’Neil’s name is misspelt in a footnote on p. 483. 


J. J. C. SMART. 
Adelaide University. f 


Comic LAUGHTER; A PHILOsopHicaL Essay. By Marie Collins 
Swabey. New Haven and London, Yale University Press, 
1961. vii, 251 p. $5. 

“Basically, perception of the comic”, according to Professor 
Swabey, “requires the grasp of incongruities that are both logical 
(as regards the science of reasoning) and teleological (involving 
a fitness of the parts within the pattern of the whole)—a sense 
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of consonance in dissonance, concord in discord, that is, con- 
gruence in incongruence”. This is, of course, one of the familiar 
theories of humour; one waits to see how she will defend it against 
its main rivals. 

In fact, however, she hardly bothers. “Our treatment”, she 
says in the ‘preface, “being philosophical, d-ffers strikingly from 
the biological view of laughter as a release cf suppressed energy, 
a reversion to infantilism, or as an expression of basic organic 
drives, Similarly, it stands in contrast to the sociological view of 
laughter as a means of social control to punish non-conformists. 
Nor does it resemble the psychclogical accounts which find in 
merriment an outlet for frustraticn, aggression, liberation of the 
libido or the unconscious mind. What is really important, in our 
opinion, is that in the laughter of comic insight we achieve a 
logical moment of truth” (p. v). 

If these are, however, alternetive accounts of what it is in a 
situation that strikes us as comic, one can herdly dismiss some of 
them simply on the ground that they are “not philosophical”. The 
psychological or sociological explanation might, after all, be the 
right one. Swabey does not seem to mean that these are different 
aspects of our appreciation of the comic, all of which occur 
together; it appears from her later remarks that she regards the 
Freudian explanation, for example, as mistaken. Yet she dis- 
misses it more because she thinks that Freud supports irrationalism 
than because of defects in his actual analysis of humour. This 
short way with dissenters hardly supports the claim made in her 
sub-title. 

In the text she suggests that zhe whole controversy about the 
nature of humour results from “the failure to distinguish normative 
from factual considerations”. A most anything, she says, may 
make us laugh; the important question is “war is worth laughing 
at, what states of affairs are essentially ludicrous or deserving of 
mirth (a question of value not of fact)” (p. 8; her italics), Now 
it is of course quite reasonable to say that tke laughter caused by 
tickling (for example) has nothing to do with the comic, and may 
be safely ignored, But what Hobbists or Freudians claim is that 
our laughter at even the acknowledged masterpieces of humour 
will be found on analysis to spring from feelings of superiority, or 
from the liberation of repressed impulses. If such claims are 
granted, evaluative inferences might be drawn: for example, that 
the Puritans were right in objecting to comedy. But the claim needs 
to be investigated first: the factuzl question cannot simply be set 
aside. 

Swabey might say in reply that in fact Hobbist or Freudian 
theories of humour tend to rely on one type of example and 
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incongruity theories on anothe-; and that the second type is better 
than the first. There is certainly a case to be made out on these 
lines. To make it, however, it would be necessary to show two 
things. Each school claims to be able to explain its opponents’ 
examples as well as its own: this claim would need to be refuted 
first. Secondly, the superiority of the second type of humour 
cannot simply be assumed, but needs to be established by reference 
to accepted critical standards. Accepted standards may, of course, 
be wrong. Nevertheless it is a valid objection to Tolstoy’s aesthetic 
theory that it led him to place Uncle Tom’s Cabin at the head of 
the whole corpus of literature. Swabey says nothing quite so rash; 
but, as well as ruling out the factual claims of her opponents as 
irrelevant, she tends to assumz, rather than to demonstrate, that 
humour which is not easily explained in her terms cannot be really 
worth laughing at. 


Swabey does not, then, make out her case. I am not sure 
that she even states it quite consistently, She tells us that “styles 
vary in presenting the comic in comedy from delight in teasing, 
horseplay, and slapstick, to preoccupation with verbal quips and 
quibbles, or again to the subtle humour of character” (p. 239). It 
is not clear, however, that the theory of humour allows her to 
regard teasing, horseplay and slapstick as forms of the comic (what 
is worth laughing at) at all. 


For all this, the incongruity theory may well be the right one. 
There are, however, two points in Swabey’s variant of it that seem 
to be dubious. The first is her insistence that humour always 
contains “an element of logical contradiction” (p. 110). As she 
herself admits, this view can be defended only by stretching the 
term “logical contradiction” to its utmost limits, if not, indeed, 
beyond them. She seems to think, for example, that “a talking 
quadruped” involves such a contradiction (p. 115), and, com- 
menting on a New Yorker drawing in which a perspiring house- 
holder shovels snow off the garden path while his wife remarks 
brightly “Like fairyland, isn’t it, dear?”, she says that this reveals 
“the contradiction between the outlooks of the toiler and non- 
toiler” (p. 112). So indeed it does; but this is hardly a logical 
contradiction. 


What Swabey is really concerned to stress here is that the 
incongruities revealed by humour do not turn merely on human 
conventions. For this reason she rejects the formula: “the appro- 
priate within the inappropriate”. Now it is certainly possible to 
distinguish between conservative satire, which ridicules those who 
do not conform to current corventions, and radical satire, which 
casts doubt on the conventions themselves; and it is arguable that 
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radical satire is the funnier. It seems reasonable, then, to say that 
the best jokes always turn on some discrepancy between human 
behaviour and the facts of the situation, and not merely on a 
departure from conventional beaaviour. But does it follow that 
Swabey is right in saying that humour, by revealing a logical 
contradiction, indirectly affirms zbe logical order of the universe? 
Quite apart from the loose use of “logical”, and the unwarranted 
suggestion that facts, simply by being facts, are somehow them- 
selves rational, this position draws much too definite a line between 
facts and human attitudes to them. To revert to the New Yorker 
drawing, it is not only logically possible for the husband to share 
his wife’s attitude; the “contradiction” between the two attitudes is 
not even what Swabey calls a “factual contradiction”. There 
would be no joke if the husband were making a snow-man instead 
of shovelling snow. And yet, © we think merely of the energy 
needed, making a snow-man may well be harder work. The 
difference between work and play is, as has often been pointed out, 
largely psychological: even, to some extent at least, conventional. 
I think that it is true that humour usually turns on conflicts in 
attitude; and that it often convicts one or the other attitude, and 
perhaps both, of inadequacy. But I do not think that humour 
always comes down on the side of one or the other attitude as 
being somehow rational and in accordance with the ultimate 
nature of the universe. The comic spirit, as described by Swabey, 
seems to take on the form of a rather dogmatic, very earnest 
logician, who regards both nonsense (including Edward Lear and 
Lewis Carroll) and the drawings of Charles Addams as not really 
funny. 

The second point that strikes me as dubious is closely con- 
nected with the first. According to Swabey, humour affirms, not 
merely the logical order of the universe, but also the moral order. 
This is because, according to her, “the true, the morally good and 
the beautiful are in a sense one, being all . . . forms of coherence” 
(p. 231). The main argument for this would seem to be that it is 
only possible to satirise a given system of values from the point of 
view of an alternative system. The derogation of all values becomes 
pointless. While there is certainly some truth in this, it hardly 
seems to follow that “comedy which inverts the value of love 
through rude farce, denying it as an absolute passion, almost 
inevitably treats other values cheeply” and “must end by destroying 
the spirit of the comic itself, which depends on glimpses of objec- 
tive truth, genuine worth, integr-ty of soul and concord in social 
relations” (p. 154); that “irreverent” jokes which make fun of the 
Pilgrim Fathers are necessarily bad (p. 125); that “good taste 
forbids aspersions on human dignity and making light of basic 
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things that are no laughing matter” (p. 125); or that “in the 
comic experience the moral and metaphysical frame of life is not 
usually challenged” (p. 183). 


I have noted misprints on pages 16, 21, 23, 38, 52, 54, 73, 
78, 112, 142, 143, 145, 155, 212 and 213. One does not expect 


so many from a university press. 
D. H. Monro. 


Monash University. 
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JOHN ANDERSON (1893-1062) 
John Anderson died in Sydney on 6th July, 1962. 


He was Challis Professor of Philosophy n the University of 
Sydney from 1927 till his retirement at the end of 1958, and 
Emeritus Professor since 1959. He was Editoz of this Journal for 
twelve years, from 1935 to 1946. 


A note by his successor in the Challis Chair, Professor J. L. 
Mackie, on Anderson as a philosopher, a teacher and a figure in 
the intellectual life of Australia, appears on the next page. 


A fuller account of his philosophy will appear in the 
December issue. 


WILLIAM MITCHELL (1861-1962) 


Sir William Mitchell, K.C.M.G., died ia Adelaide on 25th 
June, 1962. 


He was Hughes Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Adelaide from 1894 to 1922, Vice-Chancellor of that University 
from 1916 to 1942, and Chancellor from 1942 to 1948. He was 
Emeritus Professor of Philosophy from 1922. 


An account of Sir William’s life and work by the present 
occupant of the Hughes Chair, Professor J. J. Z. Smart, will appear 
in the December issue. 
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JOHN ANDERSON 


It is as a freethinker that John Anderson is most widely 
known in Australia, as an uncompromising critic of religion and 
an enemy of all forms of censorship. And indeed it is this part of 
his achievement that is least open to question. Generations of 
students were profoundly influenced not only by his ideas but also 
by the vehemence of his personality. He successfully defied, at 
different times, the Senate of the University of Sydney and the 
state parliament of New South Wales when they attempted to 
suppress his criticisms of patrictism and religion. He was always 
ready to hit back against attacks upon his influence as an educator, 
and his opponents regularly had the worst of the ensuing con- 
troversy. There can be no doubt that he did more for intellectual 
freedom, by his constant practice and defence of it, than any other 
one man in Australia. ' 


Nevertheless, this activity was only an offshoot from his 
philosophy. Anderson was the most important philosopher who 
has worked in Australia. His position is a thoroughly independent 
one, in many ways unlike that of any previous thinker or of any 
contemporary school. It is a speculative and systematic philosophy, 
in which realist and empiricist logical principles and methods of 
criticism are applied to all branches of the subject, and have 
radical consequences in metaphysics, epistemology, ethics and 
aesthetics, as well as social theory. His central doctrine is that 
there is only one way of being, that of ordinary things in space 
and time, and that every question is a simple issue of truth or 
falsity, that there are no different degrees or kinds of truth. His 
propositional view of reality implies that things are irreducibly 
complex, that there can be no question of arriving at simple 
elements in any field. He rejects systematically all notions of 
entities that are constituted by relations: there can be no “ideas” 
whose nature it is to be known, no “consciousness” whose nature 
it is to know, no “values” whcse nature it is to be ends or to 
direct action. Knowledge is a matter of observing directly what is 
(objectively) the case. Ethics is a study of the qualities of human 
activities: there can be no science of conduct, considered as a 
study of what ought to be done. Aesthetics can only be a study 
of the characteristics of beautiful things, not a matter of judgements 
or feelings. Anderson takes a pluralist view alike of mind and of 
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society: there is no ultimate “self”, and no inclusive social purpose, 
but only complexes of competing forces, diverse but on the same 
level as one another. 


Anderson was a curiously inspiring teacher. His method was 
simply to lecture, to dictate notes. He did not try to persuade 
students on this point or that, but rather to present to them a 
coherent position. His effectiveness was Jue partly to his own 
conviction, partly to the fact that his system seemed to have all 
the answers. His criticisms, it seemed, would cut through the 
confusions that obstructed enquiry in every field and open the way 
for sciences—especially in aesthetics, in ethics, in psychology, in 
law, and in social theory generally——which would be very different 
from any that had existed before. 


But this view, so challenging in its power and comprehen- 
siveness, has unfortunately never been presented in any complete 
form. The forthcoming publication of a collection of Anderson’s 
articles will bring before a wider public the outlines of his thought 
and his unique and vigorous manner of writing. But we shall not 
find there a systematic development of his philosophy, starting as 
it should with the exposition and defence of his logical doctrines 
and displaying his views in other fields as consequences of the 
application of these. In fact, except in his earliest articles, 
Anderson does not so much argue to his position as argue from it: 
he takes for granted what are at once his most characteristic and 
most controversial views, and castigates in his own terms the errors 
of his opponents. 


His philosophy is less influential, as philosophy, than it might 
have been because of two sorts of impatience. He was impatient 
with the task of stating accurately and defending carefully his own 
central doctrines. He was even mcre impatient with the work of 
all contemporary philosophers of note. Having detected what 
seemed to him to be their fundamental confusions or mistakes in 
method, he declined to examine their work in detail, to show how 
his own doctrines would be defended agzinst their objections, or 
even to bring his terminology up to date. Consequently his system 
of thought, effective as it was against the idealist and rationalist 
doctrines in contrast to which it was first developed—and which 
certainly did involve errors of the general sorts that he exposed— 
does not have the same impact in philosophical discussion at the 
present time. 


Anderson’s failure to publish a developed system—or to 
present even the core of one in detail—has also obstructed one of 
his chief aims, the creation of a “school” cf philosophy. Since he 
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did not adequately present his own philosophy, and since, while 
he lived, no one else would dare to present it for him, there was 
no authoritative body of writing that could be either criticised or 
continued. Nevertheless, his fertile speculations and his principles 
of criticism remain, and I, for one, believe that they will eventually 
be recognised as containing a contribution to philosophy that is of 
great and fundamental significance. 


There were striking changes in Anderson’s political views. 
He never accepted Marxist philosophy, which he criticised in a 
penetrating way as early as 1935. Nor did he accept the “sal- 
vationism” of Marxist political theory, but he at one time welcomed 
Marxism as a theory of social conflict and supported its revolu- 
tionary policies. Over the years, however, he moved from being 
very close to the Communist Party, through an adherence to 
Trotskyism, to a position of radical and complete opposition to 
Marxist and socialist policy and thought. It was characteristic of 
him that he took up this positicn at the very time when Western 
intellectuals were most tempted to become fellow-travellers. His 
criticism of communism was devastating, but it left him and his 
followers without any positive political purpose. 


In education, Anderson was vehemently opposed not only to 
“moralism” but also to the tendency to sacrifice intellectual stan- 
dards to vaguely benevolent or practical ends. Believing in the 
independence of social institutions, he insisted that schools and 
universities should pursue their own distinctive goals, and he bad 
constantly to fight against the weakness of the academic spirit even 
in those places where one might expect it to be strong. 


It would be a mistake to try to assess Anderson’s career 
simply in terms of results or achievements. He was essentially and 
characteristically in opposition, and most of the things he opposed 
were worth opposing. Not so long ago, referring to the books he 
did not write, he remarked: “Perhaps I was too fond of con- 
troversy”. Perhaps: but if he had been less fond of controversy 
he would have been a very different man. As it was, he was the 
most distinguished academic figure that we have had in Sydney, or 
are likely to have for a long time. 


J. L. MACKIE. 
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ON NOT SPEAKING TH= SAME LANGUAGE—II 
By J. E. LLEWELYN 


IH. THE ARGUMENT FROM PERFECT LINGUISTIC ADEQUACY 
(PLA) 


The parity of ideologies 
PLA may be introduced by means of what will perhaps at 
first appear to be a startling juxtaposition. 


Collingwood makes a distinction between relative presupposi- 
tions, which are true-or-false propositions, are answers to questions 
and give rise to further question;—or, in his phrase, have ‘logical 
efficacy’ —and absolute presuppositions, which are not true-or-false, 
not propositions, and are not aaswers to questions, though they 
do give rise to questions. He aso distinguiskes between pseudo- 
metaphysics and true metaphysics. The former ‘will ask such 
questions as this, where AP stands for an absclute presupposition: 
Is AP true? Upon what evidenze is AP accepted? How can we 
demonstrate AP? What right aave we to presuppose it if we 
can’t? The latter is ‘the attempt to find out what absolute pre- 
suppositions have been made bv this or that person or group of 
persons, on this or that occasion or group of occasions, in the 
course of this or that piece of thirking . . .”} 


In the Tractatus, having remarked that ‘it is clear that the 
laws of logic are not obliged to obey further logical laws’ (6.123), 
Wittgenstein explains that the limits of langvage are demarcated 
by these laws together with no-ational rules such as that which 
prescribes that if something falls under the formal concept thing 
this will be shown by its being referred to ir. a proposition by a 
thing symbol, i.e. a name, and i something fells under the formal 
concept number, this will be shown by its being symbolized by 
a number symbol, i.e. a numeral. Whether a sign is the symbol 
for a number depends on the ‘rules of logical grammar—of 
logical syntax’ which it obeys, and what rules it obeys is discovered 
by taking heed of its significan: application, employment or use 
(3.325-3.327). Rules of use are the limits of language or, as the 
Blue Book puts it, the rock bottcm of a languege-game.? ‘Disputes 
do not break out (among mathematicians, say) over the question 
whether a rule has been obeyed or not .. . That is part of the 
framework on which the workiag of our larguage is based (for 
example, in giving descriptions) .® 





1R, G. Collingwood, An Essay on Metaphysics, Orford, 1940, p 47 

1P, 24, Cp. Investigations, 217. R 

3 Investigations, 240. My italics. Unless stated otkerwise references in this 
section are to sections of the Philosophical Investigatiors, References to Part Il 
are page references, and are indicated as such, 
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There are some striking points of similarity between Wittgen- 
stein’s analysis of the limits of a language and Collingwood’s 
account of absolute presuppositions: (1) Just as an absolute pre- 
supposition is neither true nor false, so a rule, according to 
Wittgenstein, is not an opinion or a belief. (2) Absolute pre- 
suppositions are not freely chosen. Similarly Wittgenstein com- 
pares the acquisition of a new concept with the acquisition of a 
new style of painting and puts the rhetorical questions: ‘. . . Is 
even our style of painting arbitrary? Can we choose one at 
pleasure? (The Egyptian, for instance.) (p. 230, cp. 401). Further, 
continuing to follow a rule requires no choice: ‘When I obey a 
rule, I do not choose. I obey the rule blindly’ (219). (3) Accord- 
ing to Collingwood the philosopher should be a historian with the 
aim to constate what absolute presuppositions were made and by 
whom. Wittgenstein compares language-games with walking and 
eating as facets of our ‘natural history’, and says of his own pro- 
gramme in the Investigations that ‘what we are supplying are 
really remarks on the natural history of human beings’ (415. 
Cp. Tractatus, 4.002: ‘Colloquial language is a part of the human 
organism’.) True, he later qualifies this by adding that ‘we are 
not doing natural science; nor yet natural history—since we can 
also invent fictitious natural history for our purposes’ (p. 230), 
but again and again he reminds us that the job cf philosophy is 
to ‘put everything before us’ (126). ‘We must do away with all 
explanation, and description alone must take its place’ (109). The 
philosopher’s task is simply to note what language-games are 
played (654-5). (4) Just as Collingwood allows that absolute 
presuppositions change, so too Wittgenstein allows that language- 
games are not static, and the manner in which these changes come 
about is similar: to change is to give away. One constellation of 
absolute presuppositions gives way to another when one AP 
becomes a ‘recessive element’ and gradually falls into disuse as 
an AP.” Likewise Wittgenstein envisages that change of language- 
games will not be change in language-games, but becoming for- 
gotten or obsolescent (23). ‘V/hen we forget which colour this 
is the name of, it loses its meaning for us; that is, we are no longer 
able to play a particular language-game with it. And the situation 
then is comparable with that in which we have lost a paradigm 
which was an instrument of our language’ (57). 


To comment on this. If giving way, dropping into desuetude, 
_were the only manner in which language-games changed, there 
would have to be an initial stock of language-games, from which 
new ones were formed by subtraction. It must be acknowledged 





t Collingwood, op. cit, pp. 27-8 and 48, 
® Collingwood, op. cit, pp. 74-6. 
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that Wittgenstein does cite inscances where there is change by 
addition, but it is significant that these ace taken predominantly 
from mathematics and the scienzes. He refers us for examples to 
the symbolism of chemistry, the notaticn of the infinitesimal 
calculus and, in general, changes in mathematics (18, 23). Now 
although he speaks of the systern of chemistry and the notation of 
the infinitesimal calculus as extensions >f what he calls ‘our 
language’ (18, 98) or ‘ordinary language (492) as though they 
were parts of the same languag2-geme, suburbs of the same city, 
it is worth recognition that these exiensions correspond to suburbs 
or new boroughs ‘with straight regular strec-ts and uniform houses’, 
i.e. that the formal extensions of scientific and mathematical 
notations have at least as much right as, end probably more right 
than, giving orders, reporting ar event, plzy-acting, asking, thank- 
ing and greeting have to be treated zs language-games; for 
although he speaks of ‘the everyday language-game’ (p. 200), all 
these activities are not merely parts of this game: each of them 
is itself a language-game (22). And whenever Wittgenstein 
considers the poy of structural mod-fications being made in 
our vague ordinary language, of making renovations and exten- 
sions within the precincts of the ancient city, these are treated as 
new language-games, as ‘just another language-game’ (64). 
‘Something new (spontaneous, “specific” is always a language- 
game’ (p: 224). That is, he admits thıt language-games may 
change, but only in the sense that one lenguage-game gives way 
to another, one is succeeded by another; and he admits that 
language-games may grow, but only i the sense that any 
language-game that grows outgrows itself. 

It is not therefore surprising tc find Wittgenstein appearing to 
argue that where ‘our ordinary language’ & concerned innovations 
are not introduced, but are acquired. This is a plausible contention 
if understood as an empirical claim that ve usually find ourselves 
with new ways of speaking, without having opted for the new way 
of speaking. For the most part, s Wittzenstein stresses, we do 
not choose to obey a rule. Obeving a rule is a convention, custom, 
use, institution, practice, habit (143, 197-9, 202, 208, and Blue 
Book, p. 24). But it is not :nccnceivakle that someone might 
have push-button control of pzople’s “inguistic behaviour, in 
which case no extension—or sarrowing—of our present use of 
the words ‘use’, ‘usage’, ‘practice’, ‘habit’, etc , would be required 
to make it possible to say without self-comtradiction or other kind 
of absurdity that pressing the ‘ “king” — “female sovereign” ’ 
button would result in an immediate change in general usage or 
practice. It is also true that novel speeck habits sometimes have 
their origin in accidents, mistakes or mistnderstandings. Yet this 
does not mean that language- and corcept-revision are never 
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initiated with aforethought because they are deemed to be 
improvements on usages that have hitherto passed muster. 


The parallel between Collingwood’s and Wittgenstein’s 
accounts of the limits of language is underlined by the fact that 
both appear to have as a sequel the predicament of ideological 
stalemate. 


To illustrate in terms of what Collingwood says. Suppose A 
does not speak the same language as B, in that A makes the 
limiting preeuppomion that no events have causes (LP,) and B 
makes the limiting presupposition that all events have causes 
(LPa). Then none of the things presupposing LP, that A says 
will be comprehensible to B and anything that B says which pre- 
supposes LP, will be unintelligible to A. A will not be able to 
budge B without either, on the one hand, proceeding as though 
LP, were a false belief and LP, a true belief—but according to 
Collingwood this would be a fallacious procedure; or, on the other 
hand, recommending LP, as pr2ferable to LPs, as, for example, 
a more productive heuristic maxim with which to conduct scientific 
research—but this would be to treat LP, as choiceworthy, and 
according to Collingwood change of limiting presuppositions 
‘cannot be a matter of choice’. So even ‘persuasive methods’ can 
be of no avail.® Ideologically speaking, A and B must remain in 
perpetual peaceful coexistence. 


As for Collingwood it is only of relative presuppositions and 
not of absolute ones that it can sensibly be asked ‘Is it true?’ or 
‘Is it right?’, so with Wittgenstein’s language-games: it cannot be 
asked of the framework of a language-game whether it is better 
or truer to the facts than that of another language-game; for the 
framework is a set of rules. Questions of truth and falsity, right 
and wrong, good and bad, questions, that is, which presuppose 
that a choice can be made, arise only within the limits of a 
language-game. To test the limits of a language-game by putting 
these questions of them is to refuse to play that game, to abrogate 
it (p. 227). Language-games are mutually indifferent. While 
playing one game none of my moves has any bearing on moves 
that might be made while playing another. All inter-game com- 
munication is, for logical reasons, ruled out. 


Wittgenstein’s language-games have been compared with 
Leibniz’s monads.? This is an apt comparison so long as two 
differences are borne in mind. There is no room in Wittgenstein’s 
later philosophy for a monas monadum—this, ‘the incomparable 
essence of language’ (97), is a chimera. All language-games are 


‘Cf, C. L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language, Yale, 1945, chs, VI, IX-XI. 
1D, Pole, The Later Philosophy of Wittgenstein, London, 1958, pp. 84, 92, 95. 
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equal, on a par. Secondly, Leibniz’s monads zre in pre-established 
harmony. They are designed such that when, for instance, one 
monad or group of monads speaks to another, the latter may be 
able to get the idea the other is trying to put across. Even though 
it is really out of himself that he gets this idea and out of himself 
that he gets the answer to any question the o-her may pose, there 
is the possibility of communication, however indirect, between 
them. But between two people speaking different language-games 
there is no possibility of communication. This does not mean, 
though, that they are in disharmony. They and the language-games 
they speak are neither in harmony nor disharmony, but what one 
feels inclined to call disrelation—ideological stalemate. 


The perfect adequacy of language-games 

Why do we fancy that inter-game communication is possible? 
This, Wittgenstein replies, is because we are misled by a picture 
into thinking, as he himself did when he wro-e the Tractatus, that 
our language-games are approximations 10 a single perfect 
language the forms of which our everyday laaguage habits are ill- 
suited to show forth (91). To be found aloagside this picture in 
the Tractatus is the qualification that if only we remember that 
the expressions of our everyday language ere not tailored with 
the aim of exhibiting the logical form the7 clothe but have a 
quite different purpose, we shall realize that they are ‘just as they 
are, logically completely in order’ (4.002, 5.5563). In the 
Investigations the picture is rejected and the qualification, that 
‘every sentence in our language “is in order as it is” ° (98), takes 
on the importance of a main theme. ‘Where there is sense there 
must be perfect order. So there must be perfect order even in the 
vaguest sentence’ (98. Cp. 18, 610). 


It will not be a digression to note at ths stage what another 
Cambridge philosopher, Miss Alice Ambros2, has to say on this 
theme of the completeness and adequacy of vague language. 
‘A symbolism cannot be inadequate’, she writes, ‘so long as it does 
the work it was designed to do . . . To say a language fails to 
come up to certain specifications when it was not constructed 
according to them is simply nonsense’. The object of Miss 
Ambrose’s article is to show of any language that the complaint 
that it is incomplete or inadequate is a pseujo-complaint, a com- 
plaint that what can logically be neither complete or incomplete 
is incomplete. In the same paragraph of her article as that from 
which I have just quoted, the relation of an cld to a new language 
is compared with the relation of 2 card-game played without the 





* Alice Ambrose, ‘The Problem of Linguistic Inadequacy’, Max Black ed., 
Philosophical Analysis, Cornell, 1950, p. 34. 
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deuces to one played with them. The lesson that we are asked to 
learn from this is that the former is not ‘a deficient game, but a 
different one’—‘just another language-game’, as Wittgenstein puts 
it? Here again we come across the doctrine of the parity of 
language-games which has, I suggest, a number of traits in 
common with the ‘one perfect language’ picture that held the 
author of the Tractatus in thrall. Whereas there.there was a single 
perfect language, according to the Investigations there are count- 
less perfect languages (23, 98). Indeed every everyday language- 
game is perfect, it would seem, a ‘form of life’ that ‘has to be 
accepted’ (p. 226). 

But, as Wittgenstein himself might have put it, ‘Perfect as 
opposed to what?’ If no everyday language-game is as a matter 
of logical grammar imperfect or incomplete, what can be meant 
by saying they are all perfect or complete? My contention is that 
on Wittgenstein’s own premises section 98 can be using the 
adjective ‘perfect’ only as a figurative, rhetorical means of marking 
the divergence between the view expressed there and the view 
embodied in the Tractatus and in the practice of some early 
analytic philosophers. In the Investigations the contrast is between 
the expressions of the ordinary language-game on the one hand, 
which we must allow ourselves to be ‘struck’ by and to accept as 
all right—since they ‘are after all performing their office’ (p. 224, 
402)—-and, on the other hand, misleading or false pictures 
(pp. 196 and 200). 


But when is a picture a false or misleading one? The picture 
that Wittgenstein draws, for example, of language as a city with 
its interior network of narrow streets and its fringe of new and 
more formal suburbs: why is this not misleading? Well, a picture 
is misleading when it misleads, leads to confusions, when we 
misuse it or are taken in by it (p. 184). But by what criteria are 
pictures distinguished from langcage-games? Wittgenstein himself 
sometimes speaks of misleading pictures as concepts. He speaks of 
the concept according to which visual impressions are of the same 
category as drawings, though items in a private collection that 
only the owner may view (p. 195). But how are such misleading 
concepts to be told apart from language-games? By what right do 
we withhold the latter title from them? Yet if we do allow ‘the 
concept of the “inner picture” ’ to be called a language-game, then 
it is ‘Just another language-game’ and no worse off than any other, 
than, say, the language-game according to which visual impressions 
are not like drawings in a private collection to which only the 
owner has access. 





* Miss Ambrose acknowledges indebtedness to Wittgenstein at this point in 
ber article. Cp. Investigations, 18, 610, p. 200. 
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It is evidently Wittgenstein’s view that the misleading pictures 
are those due to philosophers. The ‘problem of other minds’, for 
instance, is the result of philosophers’ being led astray by a 
picture. ‘“I cannot know what is going on in him” is above all a 
picture’ (p. 223). So if this picture is or generates a language- 
game then not all language-games are on a par after all. Only 
everyday language-games will be acceptable ‘We have... to 
accept the everyday language-game’ (p. 230°. The philosopher's 
mistake is to try to give analyses in depth instead of simply ‘noting’ 
what language-games are played. ‘Our misteke is to look for an 
explanation where we ought to look at what happens as a “proto- 

henomenon”. That is, where we ought to have said: this 
anguage-game is played’ (654). But what is to prevent a 
philosopher’s language-game from becomirg a ‘proto-phenomenon’ 
of the everyday language-game? Althouga the philosopher’s 
analysis, language-game, picture, or way of looking at things may 
not have had its ‘original home’ in everyday usage, might it not 
take up its home there? (116). Are there no cases where this has 
happened? Might it not happen, and has it not happened, with 
the most misleading of philosophical pic-ures—e.g. the ‘essence’ 
picture, the ‘mind’ picture or the ‘inner pictare’ picture? 

So far my attempt to establish what zan be meant by saying 
that every language-game is perfect has assumed that, if a particular 
language-game is perfect, it is in the position of that entrant in a 
competition who does better than anyone else who entered or 
might have entered. I suggested that if th:s is how Wittgenstein is 
using the adjective ‘perfect’ in section 98 he is prohibited by his 
own premisses from being taken literally. Before finally adopting 
this suggestion, let us consider whether thre is an alternative 
manner in which he might undertake to justify his use of the term. 


Wittgenstein asserts that as well as having rules a game has 
point or purpose (564 ff.), and it is in this remark that it may be 
possible to find the justification for his -hesis that everyday 
language-games are perfect. The idea beaind his saying this 
certainly cannot be that which lies behind the Tractatus doctrine 
that the essential logic of language can be mirrored less or more 
adequately in the analyses of philosophers. In that work the 
perfection of a philosophical analysis was measured by the degree 
to which it approximated to the ideal, the ‘mcomparable essence 
of language’ that is hidden beneath the expressions that we 
ordinarily use. But we have seen that already in the Tractatus it 
is insisted that the expressions of our colloquial language do not 
fall short of the purposes which that language is fashioned to meet. 
There are thus two ways of measuring the degree of perfection of 
a language according to the Tractatus. But in the Investigations 
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the notion of the incomparable essence of language is repugned, so 
that at most only the second method remains. Here the only 
measure of the adequacy of a language is the degree to which the 
rules which define it can achieve the purpose for which they exist, 
the degree to which the language ‘does the work it was designed to 
do’, as Miss Ambrose puts it, with the proviso, of course, that that 
purpose is not to display more clearly the cut crystal forms of a 
spurious essential logic that is alleged to be discoverable beneath 
the disguise of ordinary language forms. But with this exception 
the purpose of any given language cannot fail to be achieved —In 
what sense of ‘cannot’? 


Describe the aroma of coffee.—-Why can’t it be done? Do we 
lack the words? And for what are words lacking?—But 
whence comes the idea that such a description must after all 
be possible? Have you ever felt the lack of such a descrip- 
tion? Have you tried to describe the aroma and not suc- 
ceeded? . . . James: “Our vocabulary is inadequate.” Then 
why don’t we introduce a new one? What would have to be 
the case for us to be able to? (610) 


In spite of the mistakenness of the assumption that a description 
could not be given of the aroma of coffee (though, agreed, a 
complete description could not 5e—but neither could it of any- 
thing), it seems to be the intention of this passage to imply that 
there could be no point in introducing a new word here; no 
purpose would be achieved that isn’t perfectly well achieved in our 
ordinary language-game as we already play it. The passage is 
offered as an illustration of the ‘grammatical’ thesis that it is 
nonsense to complain that our ordinary language is inadequate or 
imperfect. It follows that the stacement in section 98 can after all 
have only rhetorical force. If the statement that the vague 
sentences of our everyday language are imperfect is nonsense, so 
too, taken literally, must be the statement that ‘there must be 
perfect order even in the vaguest sentence’. Where no competitor 
can be a loser, no competitor can be a winner. We must conclude 
that the statement can be understood only as a figurative and 
oblique way of saying that languege-games are not entrants in the 
E competition, indeed are not entrants in any competition at 


* * * 


It will by now be plain, I hope, that what Collingwood 
implies!° and what Wittgenstein and Miss Ambrose say about the 
perfection and adequacy of language can seem only through a 





# See also ‘Co ood’s Doctrine o? Absolute Presuppositions’, forthcoming 
in the Philosophical Quarterly. 
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trompe Voeil effect, a trick of the light, to support the conclusion 
that languages or language-games are ideologically stalemated. 
Although Wittgenstein appears to be saying that any language- 
game is self-contained and a law unto itself, seen in its true light 
what he says adds up to the purely negative tkesis that there is no 
one perfect language or notation. Unfortunetely his manner of 
making this point is to say that every language-game is perfect and 
that no tinkering with a language is ever poss:ble, but that all we 
can do is introduce a different language-game. My contention is 
that this type of argument is a piece of sleight of hand by which to 
dodge such complaints about common parlance as those of 
Whitehead, which Miss Ambrose’s article purports to meet. Her 
and Wittgenstein’s attempt to expose this sort of complaint as a 
pseudo-complaint pivots on their definitioral point that any 
linguistic-cum-conceptual revision is to be construed not as a 
modification of an extant language-game, but as an invention of 
another, a different, language-garme. And I cannot feel that the 
revisionist is going to agree that his worries have been shown to be 
groundless by such legerdemain. He may protest that it is open to 
him to deny that there are countless language-zames, every one of 
which is perfectly adequate, without thereby 2spousing either the 
doctrine that there is or ought to be a single perfect language or 
the doctrine that the aim of language is to replace reality. 


Along with the practice of this move thee goes the tendency 
to speak as though all the jobs for which one might want to use 
language are already envisaged and can be coped with in our 
language as currently spoken. Recall Miss Ambrose’s references 
to languages as ‘constructed’ and ‘designed’ according to certain 
‘specifications’, and note that she claims to be talking of any 
language. Recall also what Wittgenstein says about attempts to 
describe the aroma of coffee. When he does consider the possi- 
bility that new needs might arise, he gives tke impression that if 
such a need arises we might as well introduce a new word, a new 
language-game (e.g. p. 147, note (b)); he apparently does not 
think there might be point in employing a current word for the 
new job and that it might not be possible to Jo the job nearly so 
well unless the range of application of an old word were extended 
to do it. What I mean by this will be illustrated in section V, but 
before passing to that I shall sum up my case against ALR and 
PLA 


IV. Conciusions REGARDING ALR. AND PLA 
(1) Neither argument succeeds in showing tkat when two people 
do not speak the same language they are in unbreakable ideological 
stalemate. 
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(2) The proponents of both argumerts fail to live up to their 
conclusions. For example, Whorf’s practice of comparative 
linguistics stands as evidence that a speaker of one language can 
have the concepts his language is alleged to prevent his having and 
can, moreover, express them in his own language. And Wittgen- 
stein clearly does not regard his manner of speaking in the 
Investigations as just another language-game; his criticism serves 
to show that he regards this way of speaking as better than, for 
instance, the way adopted by himself in the Tractatus. 


(3) The proponents of each of the arguments I have been dis- 
cussing go wrong, I hazard, because they underestimate the extent 
to which language (langue) is a logical construction out of speech 
acts (parole)—-in saying which it is not implied that there is 
nothing more to the former than the latter or that the relation 
between them is one of entailment. The consequences are especially 
awkward for Wittgenstein, since his respect for the rules of ‘our 
everyday language-game’ goes hand in hand with the recognition 
that ‘if language is to be a means of communication there must be 
agreement not only in definitions but also . . . in judgements’ 
(242). This latter view, incidentally, is (roughly speaking) the 
converse of Whorf’s thesis that our linguistic system is not just ‘a 
reproducing system for voicing ideas, but rather is itself the shaper 
of ideas’, Whorf wants to draw our attention to a special sense in 
which what we assert is determined by the language we speak. 
Wittgenstein is showing a sense in which the language we speak is 
determined by what we assert. The embarrassing consequences I 
have in mind are still more patent in the writings of certain of 
Wittgenstein’s disciples, e.g. Professor Toulmin and philosophers 
like Professor Flew who have frequent recourse to arguments from 
paradigm cases. I conclude this article by calling into question the 
assumption made by these philosophers that paradigm cases mark 
the limits of our everyday language and that these limits are the 
boundaries of literal sense. 


V. PARADIGM CASES VERSUS Goop REASONS FOR REVISING 
‘ACCEPTED’ IDEOLOGIES 


The reasons one may have for wanting to widen or restrict 
the conventionally accepted range of application of a word are of 
three main types: (1) aesthetic, (2) empirical, (3) speculative. 


Reasons of type 1 may lead to the production of statements, 
questions, etc., that might well be described as, in Toulmin’s 
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phrase, ‘flagrantly extra-rational’ in form, like the questions in 
Blake’s Tyger:11 

What the hammer? What the zhain? 

In what furnace was thy brain? 

What the anvil? What dread grasp 

Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 


But we must beware of thinking that the reasons or motives the 
author had for asking such questions are therefore confused or 
otherwise bad reasons, and that, as Toulmin implies, ‘the only 
type of reasoning likely to make any impressicn on him would be 
peycn penne reasons’.?* To appreciate that the reasons a writer 
as for contriving his conceits may be of z highly intellectual 
order one need only read Eliot’s notes to The Waste Land or the 
notebooks of writers like James Joyce and Paal Valéry. 


As an example of a reason of type 2 heze is one that arises 
from Flew’s discussion of the question ‘Are any acts acts of 
freewill?’ According to Flew: 


Since the meaning of ‘of his own freewall’ can be taught by 
reference to such paradigm cases as that in which a man, 
under no social pressure, marries the girl he wants to marry 
(how else could it be taught?): it canrot be right, on any 
grounds whatsoever, to say that no one ever acts of his own 
freewill. For cases such as the paradigm, which must occur 
if the word is ever to be thus explained and which certainly 
do in fact occur), are not in that case specimens which 
might have been wrongly identified: to the extent that the 
meaning of the expression is given in terms of them they are, 
by definition, what ‘acting of one’s own freewill’ is. As 
Runyon might have said: If these are rot free actions they 
will at least do till some come along. A moment’s reflexion 
will show that analogous arguments can be deployed against 
many philosophical paradoxes. 


To interpose one brief comment here. If the word is to be thus 
explained, that is by reference to paradigm ceses, then, of course, 
it follows immediately that there are such cases. Flew continues: 


What such arguments by themselves will zertainly not do is to 
establish any matter of value, moral or otherwise: and almost 
everyone who has used them, certainly the present writer, 
must plead guilty to having from time -o time failed to see 


4S. Toulmin, Reason in Ethics, Cambridge, 1950, pp. 205-6. 
2 Op. cit., p. 207. 
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this. For one cannot dertve any sort of value proposition: 
from either a factual proposition about what people value; or 
from definitions, however disguised, of value terms.13 


If we follow G. E. Moore and Flew in calling the assumption that 
such derivations are possible a naturalistic fallacy, the procedure 
of arguing from paradigm cases may be criticized by saying that it 
involves this fallacy. For the proposition that the use of a certain 
expression, e.g. ‘act of freewill’, is taught in a certain way is a 
factual proposition. But the proposition that one ought always to 
continue to use the expression in the way one was taught to use it 
is an evaluative proposition. It is an evaluative proposition to 
which the factual proposition gives strong support, but the former 
cannot be derived from the latter and one cannot exclude out of 
hand the possibility that another factual proposition might give 
stronger support to the negation of the evaluative proposition. For 
example, it cannot be ruled out in advance that no factual state- 
ments of psychology or physiology might give us reason to 
question whether ‘the meaning of “of his own freewill” can be 
taught by reference to such paradigm cases as that in which a man, 
under no social pressure, marries the girl he wants to marry’. Nor 
may we rule a priori that no philosophical statement could have 
the same effect. 


Here the retort might be that even if we could come to doubt 
whether what we have taken as a paradigm ought to continue to be 
taken as one, we could not have this doubt about all paradigms for 
the use of ‘act of freewill’, since this doubt would deprive the 
expression of its meaning, and so reduce the denial that there are 
acts of freewill to insignificance. To this reply one wants to ask 
what can be meant by saying that the validity of all the paradigms 
might or might not be doubted. For how do we recognize a 
paradigm as a paradigm, and now do we know when we have 
netted all of them? The role played in determining the meaning of 
the phrase ‘act of freewill’ by cases like that of a man who, under 
no social pressure, marries the girl he wants to marry, is different 
from that played by, say, pilar boxes and London buses in 
determining the meaning of ‘red’ and suchlike words, which are not 
verbally definable and which connote properties of whose presence 
there are no marks, The difference is still greater when it comes 
to the role that the Paris metre plays in determining the meaning 
the expression ‘1 metre’ bas in the language of the science of 
metrology. Assuming that that rod is the only standard used, it is 
questionable whether it does make sense in that language to say 





* A. G. N. Flew, ‘Philosophy and Language’, Essays in Conceptual Analysis, 
Macmillan, 1955, pp. 19-20. ai p á 
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of it that it is 1 metre long. Its status could be compared with that 
of Honest Injun, supposing he were a medicine man who was so 
venerated by his tribesmen that his proncuncements could never 
be said to be false. He might thus be descrited as infallible; but, 
observe, it is because of his office in the tribe, and thus for logical 
reasons, that he cannot go wrong: hence his pronouncements could 
not in strictness be said to be trae either. 


Let us nevertheless imagine that the use of the expression ‘act 
of freewill’ is taught in the manner in which Flew says it is, and that 
we have somehow separated off all the paradigms for the use of it. 
If one of these paradigm cases is the one Flew suggests (call it C1), 
we can conceive, can we not, of someone’s asking whether, in view 
of a newly confirmed psychological theory S ascribing property P 
to C,, C, does after all earn the right to the title ‘act of freewill’? 
For it was never intended that the expression should be applied to 
cases with the property P. And it is also conceivable that S or 
other empirical statements migh: locate P in Ca, Ca, Cy, . . . Cos 
where C,-C, are the paradigm cases. The expression ‘act of 
freewill’ would still have significance, however viz. the significance 
it was originally given by the ostensive teaching procedure. 
Although according to that procedure it was part of the meaning 
of the expression ‘act of freewill’ that the act should not be one 
performed under social pressure, it was never part of its meaning 
that the act should have the property P: it might indeed have been 
part of its meaning that it should not have property P. So the 
question ‘Are any acts acts of freewill? would be meaningful 
and could have point. It could be roughly equivalent, borrowing 
Flew’s Runyonism, to: ‘Although we now have reason to believe 
that C,-C, are not after all free actions, night a free action 
nevertheless come along?’ And the point of asking it may be to 
draw attention to the fact that although hithe-to the question ‘Are 
any acts acts of freewill? was answered ‘Yes, of course: it follows 
from the meaning of the expression “act of freewill” °’, the correct 
answer might after all be ‘No’. 


If what has just been said is accepted, it must also be 
acknowledged that there are faults in language-strata, interferences 
between levels of language oz, in Wittgerstein’s terminology, 
between language-games. 


The illustration that has been used s3 far has been an 
instance of a statement of sc:ence serving as ground for the 
modification by narrowing the range of a corcept in a commonly 





u Cp. Wittgenstein, Invesiigarions, 50; but cf Douglas Gasking, ‘Clusters’, 
this Journal, May, 1960, p. 6: ‘... the standard metre belongs to the group 
things equal in length to the standard mene’. 
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accepted ideology. This may be contrasted with, for example, 
Whitehead’s recommendation thet the commonly accepted ideology 
be expanded to include in it the limiting presupposition that events 
have freewill, evaluate and choose. The reasons for making this 
recommendation are what I have elected to call ‘speculative’. This 
example is typical of many attempts by metaphysicians to advocate 
a modified ideology. It is typical in the use it makes both of 
empirical statements—-in Whitehead’s case the theories of physics 
and biology-—and of aesthetic techniques. And it is not surprising 
that there should be this overlap and interplay between the reasons 
that the artist, the scientist—with his criteria of elegance and 
economy-—and the metaphysician may have for wanting to revise 
an accepted ideology, since with all three analogy plays a major 
part. This is obvious for the case of the artist, with whom analogy 
usually appears in the form of simile or metaphor, and where the 
author depends for his effect as much on the differences between 
the two things compared as on the similarity which he is aiming to 
strike the reader with. Here indeed Toulmin’s criterion of ‘impact’ 
is the dominant one. When Blake asks ‘In what furnace was thy 
brain?’ it is hardly the object of the poet’s metaphor to present us 
with an inference licence to pass from ‘Here is a tiger’ to ‘His brain 
was subjected to high temperatures’. The most the poet does is to 
imply that he regards the tiger’s brain as being related to something 
somewhat in the manner as thet in which artefacts produced in 
foundries are related to the furnaces used in their manufacture. 


On the other hand, where new evidence-—that is, observations 
or confirmed theories which constitute what I am calling empirical 
reasons—has brought one to be struck by an analogy, one may well 
resolve not to subscribe to the institutions of common parlance, 
but to work for their subversion by supplanting an old régime 
inference licence by a new régime inference prohibition and an 
old régime inference prohibition by a new régime inference licence. 
Note that this does not mean that if we say a machine could think 
we are licensed to say a machine could, for instance, be moved by 
emotion or be guided by a moral principle, on the ground that 
men, who are thinking beings, are also prone to be so moved or 
guided. For we are familiar wita the idea that there may be other 
beings (superhuman ones, angels) who think, but are not so moved 
or guided; i.e. there is a convention which serves as a rough 
indication as to what inferences we would and what inferences we 
would not be entitled to make from someone’s saying that a 
machine could think. The convention helps us to draw the line. A 
further illustration of this may be given in the form of a comment 
on Wittgenstein’s remark that where a word is used metaphorically 
it must be possible to express what we want to say non- 
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metaphorically.15 Whether or not this is an entirely acceptable 
thing to say about metaphor—and I am inclined to think it is an 
oversimplification—-wouldn’t it be the case of many attempts at 
ideological revision that the temporarily analogical way of express- 
ing what one wants to say is the only way of saying what one 
wants to say?—-Though other analogies from the same immediate 
family circle might do: e.g. as well as saying a machine might 
think we could say it might compute or calculate, whereas our 
manner of talking about superhumen beings does not permit us to 
call in less intimately related kin-terms like ‘grieve’ and ‘regret’. 
The revisionist wants to cash in on the established implications of 
the expressions whose sphere of operation he hopes to enlarge. Of 
course his purpose will be frustrated if the result of his efforts is to 
debase these expressions. In that case it will be discovered that he 
cannot even state his purpose as that of bringing out the possibility 
that a machine might compute or calculate. He then has to stress 
that his thesis is that a machine could think. That is, instead of 
widening the denotation of, for example, the word ‘compute’ in 
its original connotation, the revisionist may succeed only in intro- 
ducing a new use of the word with a different connotation—thou 
even when this happens it would not be a fair assessment of the 
situation to say that ‘compute’ was now a different word or, as 
Wittgenstein suggests, that one might as well have introduced a 
new word for the new use. 


Whether the effect of the conceptual reclassification be to 
substitute a universal affirmative limiting presupposition for a 
universal negative one, or vice versa, analogy plays a role. For 
even where it appears that the range of application of an expression 
is being contracted and that therefore it is a disanalogy that is 
being noticed, an analogy is at the same time being drawn between 
those things to which the expression (e.g. ‘act of freewill’) is now 
refused application on the one hand (e.g. cases where a man, 
under no social pressure, marries the girl he wants to marry) and, 
on the other hand, those things to which the expression was 
originally refused application (e.g. cases where a man, at the point 
of a shotgun, says ‘I will’). 


Where reasons of type 1 are operative, analogy is an auxiliary 
enabling one to get from A to B, B being a new imaginative 
experience for the reader (or viewer or listener), as though one 
were seeing something in unaccustomed lighting conditions or 
under a microscope. With reasons of type 1, analogy can be 
compared with a foothold which one leaves behind; or a bridge 
across a river which enables one to get from A to B, where B, the 


1 Op. cit, p. 216. 
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writer’s or the raconteur’s ‘effect’, can be reached only if a contrast 
can still be made between a metaphorical and a non-metaphorical 
use of an expression he is employing. 


With reasons of type 2, analogy does not build a bridge across 
a river. Its method of enabling one to get from A to B is to divert 
a canal; and here the analogy, instead of being left behind, is 
superseded by an equivalence. What was counted a subclass of the 
complementary class of class C comes to be counted now as a 
subclass of C itself. Although an expression may at first have a 
metaphorical ring to the ears of subscribers to the old ideology, for 
those of them who are not suffering from sclerosis of the categories 
the metaphor will gradually become a dead metaphor or ‘transfer’ 
—always provided that the embirical reasons that initiated the 
move toward conceptual revision do not turn bad by failing to 
prove their mettle. : 

As was conceded above, it is usuelly not clear whether the 
metaphysician is aiming only to show us the world or part of it 
under, as it were, different lighting conditions or whether he is 
aiming to justify the rejection from everyday ideology of cus- 
tomarily followed inference licences; we have difficulty in deciding 
whether he is aiming to teach us a different language and what (if, 
as Wisdom, Lazerowitz and others have maintained, metaphysics 
does consist of recommendation) would constitute following those 
recommendations. This, I suggested, is because the metaphysician’s 
reasons are a mixture or, more accurately, a compound of aesthetic 
ones and empirical ones, and the aesthetic use of analogy does not 
result in the issuing of inference licences, i.e. does not sanction 
the assertion of hypotheticals, whereas the empirical use does.1¢ 
The empirical reasons may predominate, however. It may have 
seemed to seventeenth and eighteenth century thinkers like De la 
Mettrie that there were firm empirical grounds to justify one’s 
speaking of Phomme machine. And to those who are persuaded 
by what philosophers like Professor J. J. C. Smart say it may seem 
that there are firm empirical reasons to support and no logical 
reasons against saying that machines could think. There are no 
logical reasons against saying this, since the thesis is that it makes 
sense and is true to say that a machine could think, not that any 
machine, the motor-mower in the college quadrangle or my wife’s 
sewing-machine, thinks or could think. If it is argued that a 
contrast is needed to preserve the senses of the adjective ‘thinking’ 





_ “It is often said or implied that the reason why the aesthetic use of analogy 
is non-assertive is that no art makes assertions, since, unlike assertions, it does 
not refer: is not about anything. The obvious objections to this account are 
avoided by my contention that one reason why a good deal of poetic art at least 
ig not assertive is not that 11 is not about anything, but that it does not, because 
of the way it uses analogy in metaphor, assert anything about what it is about 
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and the noun ‘machine’, it can be repliec that there is one: 
between this clever computer and those humdrum mowing and 
sewing machines. And to the objection that if it were permissible 
to say that a machine could think, the noun ‘person’ could no 
longer be given its old sense, since it depends for this sense on the 
possibility of contrast with ‘machine’, it could be replied that there 
are still non-thinking machines like my wife’s Singer to provide the 
other pole of the contrast, and that one of the intentions of the 
proposed ideological revision was precisely to stress that it is a 
mistake to assume that ability to think is a property that differen- 
tiates persons from machines. 
x * * 


One way of describing the object of the present section would 
be to say that it has been to show that we co have a use for the 
expression ‘inadequate language’, and that there are perfectly 
logical moves by means of which the ideology of ‘our everyday 
language-game’ may be revised, even where this revision requires 
the dethroning of paradigms. 


The aim of my discussion as a whole has been to reject certain 
arguments from which it might appear that when two people do 
not speak the same language they are in unsreakable ideological 
stalemate. But positively, I have been defending the position that 
wherever it seems that the only closure of a certain dispute is a 
dissolution, the dispute can be either solved or resolved. My case 
is of necessity inconclusive, since I have not cemonstrated that the 
arguments I criticize are all the arguments that could be brought 
forward; and I know of no method by which it can be established 
that all the arguments that could be adduced in support of a given 
position have been considered. Here I can do no more than hint 
at two additional arguments that might be advanced.” 


It might be urged that I have been too Lberal in my estimate 
of what concepts may function as framework concepts and enter 
into limiting presuppositions; and that it migh: turn out to be more 
difficult to sustain the conclusion I have tried :o uphold if attention 
were confined to a subset of those concepts that according to my 
account could function as framework concepts. At the moment, 
however, I cannot see that the counter-argume2nts I have employed 
would have been rendered ineffective by such a restriction of their 
scope to those concepts that have been traditionally referred to as 
formal concepts, universal predicates and categories, or to the 
more central and fundamental of these, e.g. thing, physical object, 





3t The relevance of these two arguments was impressed upon me through 
comments made by, respectively, Professor Gasking amd Professor Smart. 
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cause, mental, This is partly because I am haunted by the thought 
that these may be central or fundamental only to ‘our’ ideology; 
but also because I am unsure of zhe validity of the techniques that 
have been proposed for distinguishing formal concepts from normal 
concepts. Almost any concept could function as a formal or 
framework concept—and could fulfil the requirements of, for 
instance, the test applied by Carnap according to which thing is 
such a concept, because the result of filling the gap‘... is a 
thing’ with a thing-designation is an analytic sentence, whereas the 
result of filling the gap with something other than a thing- 
designation is not a sentence.!® But of what language is it not a 
sentence? If it is argued that it cannot be a sentence in any 
language and that thing must be a formal concept of every 
language, it is not going to be pcssible for us to find a case where 
in respect of this concept two people do not speak the same 
language. If this is not what is ergued, I would continue to press 
that the difference in principle between the learning of such a 
concept and the learning of any other concept is no greater than 
that between learning the concept dog, say, and learning the concept 
animal or authority. Carnap himself reiterates that his examples 
of ‘universal words’ hold only for a particular use of language: 
that ‘thing’, for instance, is a universal word only provided the 
designations of things comprise a syntactical genus. But how do 
we decide when we have a syntactical genus? The answer to this 
question would be an answer to the question what the conditions 
are for applying the titles ‘universal word’, ‘formal concept’ and 
‘category’. And these are questions I have not needed to answer 
in order to draw the conclusions I have drawn in these articles. In 
fact my conclusions in part explain, I hope, why these questions 
are so difficult to answer and why, instead of formulating myself a 
set of criteria for using the wider terminology of ‘framework 
concepts’, I have been bound to depend solely on the examples I 
have extracted from the writings considered. 


Secondly, it has to be granted that, except for a cursory 
reference to the work of C. L. Stevenson, I have not examined in 
these articles the possibility that an ideological difference is at 
bottom attitudinal or emotional, z difference resulting from bigotry, 
pigheadedness or prejudice, or of the kind that Wittgenstein has in 
mind when he observes that 

one human being can be a complete enigma to another. We 

learn this when we come into a strange country with entirely 

strange traditions; and, what is more, even given a mastery 





* Rudolf Carnap, The Logical Syntax of Language, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1937, p. 292. Cf, however, Morton White, Toward Reunion in Philosophy, 
Harvard, 1956, ch. V. 
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of the country’s language. We do no: w1derstand the people. 
(And not because of not knowing what they are saying to 
themselves.) We cannot find our feet with them.!® 


This is an issue of close relevance to the ore [have been concerned 
with, but one that I wittingly skirted; for it has not been part of my 
aim to deny that it is differences of these sorts that prevent some 
disputes from reaching a solution or resolution. I contracted out 
of a discussion of that issue when at the teginning of my opening 
section I restricted myself to the question whether there might be 
any bars that would rule out in principle the possibility of solving 
or resolving a rational disputation. 


University of New England, 
Armidale, N.S.W. 





* Op. cit., p. 223. 


‘IFS’, ‘CANS’ AND DETERMINISM 
By R. D. BRADLEY 


Austin’s ‘Ifs and Cans’! has been widely celebrated by 
philosophers of different persuasions. Some extol it for its percep- 
tive disentangling of grammar from logic and its painstaking 
investigation of our everyday uses of ‘can’ and ‘could have’ state- 
ments: they see it as a paradigm of a certain kind of philosophical 
method, Others, however, if not actually disparaging Austin’s 
method at least look past it to the more enticing conclusion which 
Austin sought to establish, that ‘Determinism . . . appears not 
consistent with what we ordinarily say and presumably think’ 
(197): they see his paper as effecting the reconciliation of ordinary 
language and the libertarian theory of Free Will. Libertarians, 
indeed, have been greatly enheartened to find so powerful an ally 
in one whom experience had taught them to regard with suspicion. 
For was not Austin an ‘ordinary language philosopher’ par 
excellence? And had not other ‘ordinary-language philosophers’ 
like Moore and Nowell-Smith przsented a formidable case against 
their theory, a case which rested heavily on an appeal to what 
certain expressions like ‘can’ ard ‘could have’ ordinarily mean? 
Libertarians to whom I have tzlked are delighted, therefore, to 
find in Austin’s paper both an apparent refutation of Moore’s and 
Nowell-Smith’s claim that ‘can’ and ‘could have’ are really hypo- 
thetical and a seeming vindication of their own doctrine that these 
are really categorical. The general conclusion to be drawn from 
this, they claim, is that Determinism is not consistent either with 
ordinary language or with our ordinary ethical beliefs, and-— it 
R goes without saying—that Determinism must therefore be 

se. 


Against this I shall argue that Austin’s insistence on the 
unconditional nature of ‘could’ in its distinctively ethical uses, even 
if correct, has no bearing on the Free Will dispute. There are, as 
I see it, two quite different questions about Austin’s ‘Ifs and Cans’ 
which we might want to ask: (1) ‘Are the fine grammatical and 
logical points he makes correct?; (2) ‘Are these points relevant 
to the larger issues of Determinism and moral responsibility with 
which, in his peroration, Austin links them?’ As to the first 
question, I take it that O’Connor is largely correct when, in his 
Aristotelian Society address ‘Pcssibility and Choice’, he argues 
that Austin, while scoring several points over his chosen opponents, 
is in fact mistaken about a good many of his analyses of cans and 





1J. L, Austin, Philosophical Papers, ed. J. ©. Urms dGiw k, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1961. on an arnoc 
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could haves.” But the outcome, whatever it may be, regarding the 
correctness or otherwise of these analyses, is plainly of no con- 
sequence whatever for the settling of the second question, whether 
these analyses have the significance claimed for them. It is to the 
latter question alone that I wish to address myself. 


The discussion, then, falls into two parts: 


I. In the first part I try to show exactly how it is that the dispute 
about the conditionality or unconditionality of ‘can’ and ‘could’ has 
come to be linked, in my view erroneously, with the dispute 
between Determinists and Libertarians. This clarificatory section 
is necessary since I suspect that the failure to understand just how 
the first dispute arises has led to much misunderstanding of the 
significance of its outcome vis-à-vis the second. 


Il. In the second part I argue that Austin’s paper does not have 
the broad philosophical implications which it is commonly reputed 
to have; that is, that Austin has not in fact shown, what he suggests 
and his latter-day libertarian supporters claim he has shown, that 
Determinism is inconsistent with our ordinary talk about moral 
responsibility. 

Plainly, the argument of Part II, even if it is correct, will not 
by itself suffice to reconcile Determinism and moral responsibility, 
for there is a difference between ‘nct showing that two propositions 
are inconsistent’ and ‘showing that two propositions are not incon- 
sistent’, But it is a necessary condition of effecting such a recon- 
ciliation. The more ambitious project of showing finally, by an 
analysis of the distinctively ethical uses of ‘can’ and ‘could have’ 
employed in the ascribing of responsibility. that Determinism and 
moral responsibility are not inconsistent, is something on which I 
would gladly embark. But not here. Even to begin to plead its 
cause here would be to go beyond the brief of this paper. 


I 
THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE Two DISPUTES 


The logical background of the dispute about conditionality 
needs first to be traced. For the present purposes it will suffice to 
say that ‘Determinism’ is a family-name which it is natural and 





7D. O’Connor, ‘Possibility and Choice’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, Supplementary Vol. XXXIV, 1960 O'Connor, however, shares with both 
Austin and his opponents what I regard as the mistaken presupposition that 
somehow or other the Free Will dispute turns upon the conditionality or otherwise 
of these analyses. He wntes: ‘...I should like to consider, in outline, one 
important question which has been recognised by both sides to be central to the 
dispute about free will. The question is: Is there an unconditional or categorical 
sense of “can” as well as the generally recognised conditional or hypothetical 
sense of “can if.. ."? (15). 
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proper to apply to any thesis which asserts, in some sense or other, 
that everything is necessarily what it is and could not have been 
otherwise. This I shall describe as the ‘modal paraphrase’ of 
‘Determinism’. It enables us to see that ‘Determinism’ admits of 
a variety of interpretations according to the precise sense we attach 
to the modal expressions ‘necessarily’ and ‘could not have been 
otherwise’. Most Determinists, for instance, would interpret these 
expressions, when they occur in the modal paraphrase of 
‘Determinism’, in the causal or natural sense. That is to say, they 
would assert that everything that occurs is necessarily what it is 
and could not have been otherwise because of what occurred in 
the past, that present events follow by natural or causal necessity 
or, if you like, in accordance with laws of nature, from past events. 
Austin, to be sure, avows an inclination ‘to think that determinism 
itself is still a name for nothing clear’ (179); but I suspect that 
the account I have just given, sketchy though it is, is at least as 
clear as his own implied characterization of Indeterminism as the 
view that ‘a human ability or power or capacity is inherently liable 
not to produce success, on occasion, and that for no reason .. > 
(166). For Austin’s expression ‘for no reason’ equivocates 
between such alternatives as ‘for no stated reason’, ‘for no stateable 
or discoverable reason or cause’, and ‘for no cause whatever’, 
whereas on my view ‘Indeterminism’ is the name of the relatively 
unequivocal thesis that some events occur ‘for no cause whatever’. 
At all events, I should claim that my account—-my modal para- 
phrase of ‘Determinism’—helps to make clear, in a way in which 
Austin’s implicit account does not, the significance of the dispute 
about the proper interpretation of the modal expressions ‘can’ and 
‘could have’. For there is a prime facie inconsistency between that 
modal paraphrase and our belief that ethical predicates must be 
inapplicable and no one morally responsible unless there are at 
least some occasions on which we genuinely and unconditionally 
could have done otherwise. It seems, to put it more simply, that 
there is a logical contradiction between what our ethical beliefs 
presuppose and what Determinism denies, viz. that there are some 
things which could have been otherwise. 


So far J think I have made clear why it is that the discussion 
of cans and could haves comes to play an important part in the 
dispute between Determinists and Libertarians, But where do the 
ifs come in? Why, in other wozds, have so many philosophers 
thought (in my view erroneously) that the latter dispute turns 
upon the question whether the cans and could haves presupposed 
by Ethics are to be interpreted as conditionals or as categoricals? 
To answer this we need first to understand that the dispute about 
Determinism and Ethics admits in general at least three alternative 
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verdicts, and that one of them—that advocated by Moore and 
Nowell-Smith among others—has usually (though, I suggest, mis- 
takenly) been prepared to rest its case on showing that the cans 
and could haves of Ethics always require, either as supplements 
or in their analyses, conditional or if-clauses. By way of answering 
the question whether there is a real inconsistency between 
Determinism and Ethics (where by the latter we may agree to 
mean ‘the things we ordinarily say and think on ethical matters’) 
there are three main views that have been taken: 


1, that since there is a real inconsistency and it is true that we are 
sometimes morally responsible for our actions, that we sometimes 
could have done otherwise, Determinism must be false. (This is 
the verdict of the Libertarians); 


2. that since there is a real inconsistency and Determinism is true, 
it must be false that we are ever morally responsible and could 
really have done otherwise (this is the verdict of the Hard 
Determinists ) ;8 


3. that the alleged inconsistency is only apparent rather than real, 
and hence the beliefs in Determinism and Ethics are in fact capable 
of being held true together (this is the verdict of the Soft 
Determinists). 


Now it is in the presentation of the case for the third of these 
positions alone that the discussion of the conditionality or uncon- 
ditionality of our ethical cans and could haves is supposed to have 
its point. For Soft Determinists like Moore and Nowell-Smith, 
whom it is Austin’s aim to refute, have usually tried to effect the 
reconciliation of Determinism with Ethics by showing that although 
Determinism asserts that nothing could have been otherwise, this 
is quite compatible with the ‘some things could have been other- 
wise’ of Ethics since the latter sense of ‘could’ always involves 
some sort of conditional or ‘if-clause. The significance of Austin’s 
paper, both in his own eyes and in the eyes of many Libertarians, 
lies then in his claim to have shown that in the crucial cases of 
our ethical uses of ‘can’ and ‘could have’ these expressions are to 
be interpreted categorically, that in these cases there is no ‘if’ about 
it. And it is held to follow from this analysis both that Deter- 
minism is not consistent with Ethics, and that Libertarianism is 
true. 

I shall want to question the derivation as well as the truth of 
each of these conclusions. As to the first, I think it a mistake, as 
I have already observed, to suppose that the question of the 








? The useful distinction between ‘Hard’ and ‘Soft’ Determinists, which I have 
employed here, was introduced into the literature by William James. See “The 
Dilemma of Determinism’ in Essays in Pragmatism (N.Y., Haffner, 1948). 
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reconcilability of Determinism and Ethics turns entirely on the 
correctness or otherwise of the hypothetical interpretation of the 
ethical cans and could haves (I shall argue that even if in these 
cases there is no ‘if’ about it, Determinism is still reconcilable with 
Ethics). And as to the second conclusion, it is plainly a mistake to 
suppose that we can validly infer the Libertarian’s thesis from the 
failure of attempts by certain Soft Determinists to show that 
Determinism and Ethics are consistent. For others may succeed 
where they have failed. And, besides, what of Hard Determinism? 
The penalty for saying that they are not consistent may well turn 
out to be that we skall have to admit that no one ever is really 
morally responsible. As Austin himself concedes, ‘Determinism, 
whatever it may be, may yet be the case . . .” (179). Surprisingly, 
however, Austin does not seem aware of the consequences of this 
concession: he is hazarding the concept of moral responsibility, 
and much of Ethics with it, on a gambler’s chance that Deter- 
minism may yet not be the case 


II 


THE DISPUTE ABOUT CONDITIONALITY 


So far I have been concerned only to give a plausible account 
of how it is that the controversy about whether cans and could 
haves are conditional has come z0 be linked, in the view of most 
of the disputants, with the dispute about Determinism and moral 
responsibility. I now want to shcw that the two issues are entirely 
separate ones. 


This can best be done by examining briefly three of the more 
persuasive conditional interpretations that Soft Determinists have 
proposed in their attempts to reconcile the ‘could have done 
otherwise’ of Ethics with the ‘could not have done otherwise’ of 
Determinism. The first two of these are theories which Austin 
himself describes and rightly dismisses (though for the wrong 
reasons); the third is one which Nowell-Smith has put forward in 
his Theoria reply* to Austin. It will become clear in the course 
of our brief discussion that Auszin’s view that the dispute about 
conditionality is of central importance for the Free Will dispute is 
shared by his Soft Determinist opponents, and that in this they are 
all mistaken. More particularly, I hope to establish the following 
conclusions: (i) that since the conditionality upon which the Soft 
Determinists usually insist is not always ‘conditionality’ in the 
purely grammatical sense of the word, grammatical considerations 
such as those on which Austin insists are strictly irrelevant; (ii) 
that although each of the three interpretations is indeed compatible 





‘P. EL Nowell-Smith, ‘Ifs and Cans’, Theoria, Vol. XXVI, 2; 1960. 
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with the modal paraphrase of Determinism, treir proponents have 
failed to see that none of them i; the same as that sense of ‘could 
have done otherwise’ which is universally allowed to be a criterion 
for the applicability of the notion of moral responsibility; and (iii) 
that notwithstanding the consequent failure of these attempts to 
reconcile Determinism and Ethics, it is still not open to Austin to 
conclude, as he suggests we should, that the two are incapable of 
reconciliation, since the whole dispute abcut conditionality is, in 
effect, simply a red herring in the controversy tetween Determinists 
and Libertarians, 


Here, then, are the three interpretations we are to consider: 


(1) First there is what we may call the epistenic sense of ‘could’, 
in which to say that something could have been otherwise is 
simply to say that its being otherwise is not precluded by anything 
of which I have knowledge. This is the sense in which we say ‘It 
could have been different’? meaning ‘It may have been different 
for all I know to the contrary’. Now the first thing to note about 
epistemic possibility is the special sense in which it is said to be 
conditional. For when we say, for instance, ‘For all I know, he 
could have done it’, our assertion is not, grammatically speaking, 
in the subjunctive mood. It is not a conditional in that sense of 
the word, but only in the very different sense that the possibility 
we are asserting is dependent upon or conditional upon our ignor- 
ance of the facts. It is the kind of possibility which is removed as 
soon as the facts of the case are known. 3ut is this sense of 
‘could’ sufficient to reconcile Determinism with Ethics? Moore, 
for one, thought it might at least help.” As Austin points out, 
Moore held that the epistemic sense of ‘could’, together with the 
counter-factual sense which we shall encounter next, is all that we 
need in order to ‘satisfy our hankerings after Free Will’ (155). 
But surely Moore was wrong about this. For although epistemic 
possibility is clearly compatible with Determimism—the thesis that 
every event is causally determined, for instance, is in no way 
inconsistent with our ignorance of the causes cf this or that event— 
it is equally clearly not the kird cf possibilty which is required 
if we are to discriminate between those acts tor which a person is 
morally responsible since he could have done otherwise and those 
for which he is not because he could not have done otherwise. For 
by this criterion there would be no cases in which, given that we 
were sufficiently ignorant, we could not properly say of a person 
‘He could have done otherwise and is therefore responsible’; and 
alternatively, given sufficient krowledge, there would be no cases 





i G. E. Moore, Ethics, Home University Library; Oxford University Press, 
p 7. 
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in which we could properly say ‘He could have done otherwise 
and is therefore responsible’. But plainly there are instances in 
which we are not ignorant of the facts of the case and nevertheless 
do want to ascribe moral responsibility to the person concerned: 
indeed, we often hold a person responsible just because we know 
what the facts are. The distinctively ethical uses of ‘could have’, 
therefore, cannot be analysed simply in terms of epistemic possi- 
bility. 


(2) A second, and seemingly more plausible, candidate for the 
task of reconciling Determinism and Ethics is what I have called 
counter-factual possibility. Thus a good many Soft Determinists 
have argued that when we say of someone that he could have done 
otherwise, this is quite consistent with Determinism, since what we 
mean is not that he could have done otherwise even if nothing else 
had been different, but only thet he could or maybe would have 
done otherwise if circumstances had not been as they were. 
Moore, for instance, sometimes subscribes to the completion-view 
that ‘could have done otherwise’ is equivalent to ‘could have done 
otherwise if circumstances had been otherwise’, while at other 
times subscribing to the analysis-view that it is equivalent to 
‘would or should . . . if circumstances had been otherwise’. And 
in both cases he succumbs to the temptation to regard the ‘if’- 
clauses in these expressions as stating the causal conditions upon 
which the ‘could’, ‘would’, or ‘skould’-clause follows. Against this 
Austin has no difficulty in show-ng that while there are some uses 
of ‘can’ and ‘could have’ which do require the ‘if of causal 
conditions, there are many—including some in the examples 
Moore offers—which do not. Now I do not know what Moore 
would have said in reply to Austin’s objections, but I suspect that 
he would have thought them largely irrelevant. For Moore was 
more concerned to show, for instance, that the ‘can’ in ‘I can if I 
choose’ and the ‘could’ in ‘I could have if I had chosen’ are 
compatible with Determinism than to show that the ‘if’ in both 
sentences is the ‘if of causal conditions. But this aside, Austin’s 
objections to Moore on this point fail completely against other 
counter-factual interpretations, such as that given by Nowell-Smith 
in his early article ‘Free Will and Moral Responsibility’ (Mind, 
1948). Nowell-Smith writes: “To say that Nero might have acted 
otherwise is to say that he could have decided to act otherwise and 
that he would have so decided if he had been of a different 
character’. This analysis, he goes on to point out, is not ‘incom- 
patible with the Determinist’s contention that, as things stood, 
Nero could not have abstained’ (50). The proper objection to 


* Ethics, pp. 130 f, 
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this version of the counter-factuel interpretation is given not by 
Austin but by Professor C. A. Campbell who, in his reply to 
Nowell-Smith, wrote: ‘What corceivable significance has it to 
know that someone with a differen: character (3r A with a different 
character, if that collocation of words has any meaning) or A ina 
different set of circumstances from those in which A as we are in 
fact concerned with him was in fact placed, “could have done 
otherwise”? (‘Is “Free Will” a Pseudo-Problem?’, Mind 1951, 
453). The point that needs to be made is that although the kind 
of possibility which is conditional upon contrary-to-fact supposition 
may be consistent with Determinism, it still coes not provide the 
sense of ‘can’ and ‘could have’ which is demanded by Ethics. For 
since, in the counter-factual serse under consideration, it can 
properly be said of anything wkatever that it could have been 
otherwise had other things been different, we could not by its means 
alone discriminate between cases which we o-dinarily excuse and 
cases which we do not. If this were the sense of ‘could have done 
otherwise’ which is a necessary, and on some accounts sufficient, 
condition of moral responsibility, we should have to conclude that 
everyone is morally responsible for everyting he does: there 
would be no cases to which we zould apply the exculpatory ‘he 
could not have done otherwise’. The second conditional or hypo- 
thetical interpretation, then, like the first, fails in the role for 
which it was cast. 

(3) Before we despair of ever finding a satisfactory candidate, let 
us look at the hypothetical account which No-vell-Smith works out 
in his Theoria article. Our hopes are initially raised when we 
learn that Nowell-Smith is acutely conscious of the fact that any 
satisfactory theory must, on the one hand, do justice to the part 
that ‘could have’ statements play in the ascrip-ion of moral respon- 
sibility and, on the other hand, avoid the strictures of Austin’s 
criticisms of other subjunctive or conditiona. interpretations. As 
to the first point, Nowell-Smith writes: ‘This .s the rock on which 
many theories founder. They give us senses of “can” and “could 
have” which may well be correc: for other uses of these protean 
words, but which are such that they cannot explain why “could 
have” questions are thought relevant to ascriptions and accusa- 
tions’ (99). And as to the secord, he writes: ‘There is no doubt 
whatever that Austin is right in saying both that this verb (“can”) 
is used to make categorical stacements and that “could have”, 
being sometimes its past indicative tense, is also used to make 
categorical statements. . . . Wh2n we say, in preparation for an 
accusation of some kind “he could have avcided doing that” we 
are not saying anything conditional or subjunctive. We are saying 
categorically that he was both able and in a position to avoid 
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doing what he did, and this is shown by the fact that if it can be 
shown that, as a matter of fact, he lacked either the ability or the 
opportunity, the accusation fails’ (93). Isn’t Nowell-Smith, in 
this passage, conceding everything Austin wants to say about the 
unconditionality of the ethical ‘could’? Apparently not. For he 
goes on: ‘Nevertheless it does not follow from the fact that “could 
have” is a past indicative and used to make categorical assertions 
that these assertions may not require analysis in hypothetical terms; 
for it may be that the whole verb “can” is susceptible of, or indeed 
requires analysis in terms of “does... , if .. .”. Abilities are 
a sort of dispositional, and the idea of a dispositional does not 
seem to me, as it does to Austin, too obscure to be helpful’ (93). 

Nowell-Smith is led to this dispositional account of what he 
calls ‘the whole verb “can”’ by considerations of widely different 
kinds. One is the inclination, to which he confesses, to resist the 
wide-spread tendency to regard hypothetical and universal state- 
ments as suspect, to try to ground them in particular categorical 
‘ground floor’ assertions about what was, is, or will be the case. 
The other is the inclination, which he shares as we have seen with 
most other Soft Determinists, to suppose that only some sort of 
hypothetical or conditional interpretation of ‘can’ and ‘could have’ 
can show Determinism and Ethics to be consistent with each other. 

He works out his account by arguing: (i) that in certain 
cases, like ‘He can hele the putt’ and “He could have holed the 
putt’, there is a material equivalence between the expressions ‘He 
can’ and ‘He usually succeeds if he tries’; (ii) that in these cases 
there is, further, a connexion of meaning or logical equivalence 
between these two expressions; and (iii) that although ‘Neither 
this nor any other single analysis of all “can”-statements is 
correct . . ? at least ‘some analysis of this kind will always be 
found to work’ (94)—-where by ‘some analysis of this kind’ he 
presumably means ‘some dispositional analysis in terms of “does 


But does Nowell-Smith’s dispositional analysis do all that is 

claimed for and requirec of it? I am nct at all sure that it does— 
for the following reasons: 
(a) Nowell-Smith suggests that his dispositional analysis in terms 
of ‘does... if.. .’ will account for the ‘whole verb “can”’. 
But I should have thought that there are at least some uses of 
‘can’ which do not allow of such an analysis, What I have called 
‘epistemic possibility’ is a case in point; so, too, is ‘counterfactual 
possibility’. Nowell-Smith seems to have fallen into the trap of 
supposing that some single non-disjunctive account might be given 
which would take care of all actual and possible uses of the 
expressions ‘can’ and ‘could have’. 
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(b) There is something very disturbing zbout the fact that 
Nowell-Smith is able at once to concede Austin’s claim that in its 
ethical uses ‘could have’ is not conditional or subjunctive, that it 
asserts categorically someone’s possession of an ability and an 
opportunity to do something, ard to assert (apparently to the 
contrary) that ‘nevertheless’ thes: categorical assertions may be 
analysed in terms of hypotheticels. For what does the dispute 
about conditionality or unconditionality turn upon here? A dispute 
of alleged significance seems now to be reduced to a mere quibble. 
At all events, it now becomes cleat—-what we might have suspected 
all along-——that what Austin is denying when he claims that in the 
distinctively ethical uses of ‘can’ and ‘could have’ there is no ‘if 
about it, and what his opponents are asserting when they claim 
that these uses of ‘can’ and ‘could have’ are really conditional, are 
in fact two different things. Austin’s poirt, it appears, is a 
grammatical one in terms of ‘indicative’ and subjunctive’ moods: 
Nowell-Smith’s point, whatever else it may be, is clearly not a 
grammatical one. And since, trerefore, th2re is no issue left 
between them on this score, we may fairly conclude that the 
controversy as to whether cans ate constituticnally iffy (the ques- 
tion which Austin poses at the beginning of his paper), though it 
may be interesting and even important in its own right, has no 
direct bearing on the question with which both Austin and his 
opponents have usually thought it connected, namely, whether or 
not Determinism is consistent with the things we ordinarily say 
and think in ethical contexts. 


(c) Although Nowell-Smith has taken care tc point out for us the 
rock on which so many interpre-ations of ‘can’ and ‘could have’ 
founder—'they cannot explain why “could have” questions are 
thought relevant to ascriptions and accusations’~he does not show 
us how his own theory succeeds where they Lave failed. I am not 
saying, note, that his theory cannot be steered around this obstacle, 
but only that he does not do the steering for us. 


The question is whether Ncwell-Smith’s analysis of ‘he can’ 
in terms of ‘he usually succeeds if he tries’, or more generally i in 
terms of ‘does... if. . ?, is an analysis of that sense of ‘can’ 
in which we say that a persor is morally responsible for his 
actions if, and only if, he can do otherwise. Or, to put it a little 
differently, the question is whether, when we are ascribing moral 
responsibility, this analysis provides an effeccive criterion for dis- 
tinguishing between those cases where we excise a person for what 
he did and those cases where we do not. I think I can show that 
it does not. 
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This will become clear if we consider for a moment some 
of the other things Nowell-Smith says about ‘can’. (i) He follows 
Austin in distinguishing three senses of the word, which Austin 
calls respectively the ‘ability’, the ‘opportunity’ and the ‘all-in’ 
senses. The third of these, Nowell-Smith argues, is equivalent to 
the conjunction of the first two. (ii) In each of these three senses, 
he claims, ‘the whole verb “can” requires to be analysed in terms 
of “does... if. . .”’ (87). (iit) In order to show how and 
why ascriptions of responsibility turn on the answers we give to 
‘could have’ questions, he suggests that we hold a person respon- 
sible for his actions, if and onlv if he could have done otherwise 
in both the ability and the oprortunity senses. Thus he tells us 
that ‘lack of ability and lack of cpportunity exculpate’ (101). The 
trouble with Nowell-Smith’s analysis can now be brought out by 
considering a case where, in accordance with (iii), we conclude 
that someone is not responsible, since although he had the ability 
he did not have the opportunity. Then, according to (ii), since it is 
true that he has the ability it is also true to say that he does .. . 
if... , e.g. that he usually doss if he tries. But, by hypothesis, 
the person concerned is not responsible. Therefore, the applicability 
of ‘he does... if...’ is not a sufficient condition of moral 
responsibility.” But may it not still be a necessary condition? We 
must, in answering this, distinguish between the general thesis 
that some dispositional analysis of the form ‘does... if...’ 
provides us with the requisite criterion of moral responsibility, and 
the particular dispositional analysis of ‘he can’ as ‘he usually does 
if he tries’ to which Nowell-Smith devotes most of his attention. 
I have just argued that neither gives us a sufficient condition of 
moral responsibility: I shall now argue that neither gives—us a 
necessary condition. Consider, first, the particular analysis. Its 
failure as a necessary condition is plain to see from the fact that 
there are cases where we hold a person responsible for a given 
action even if it is not the kind of action that he has ever tried to 
perform before, or, therefore, ever succeeded in performing. Thus, 
we might hold that Orestes was guilty of matricide on the grounds 
that he could have done otherwise even though it would be 
patently absurd to say that when he tried he usually succeeded in 
not killing Clytemnestra. There are cases, in short, where succeed- 
ing in doing or trying to do something else are not in point, and 





1 Strictly speaking, my argument here is ad hominem, since although ıt counts, 
I think, against the theory as Nowell-Smith presents it, it might be ineffective 
against a suitably amended and expanded version of his theory. The trouble is 
partly that the criterion he gives us is, as it stands, merely ‘a sentence-frame, 
s.. does... if...’ We would need to know exactly how to fill m the gaps 
in order to settle decisively th: question whether or not some particular substitu- 
tion instance meets the requ:rements here insisted upon. 
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yet ascriptions of moral responsibility are. This brings us to the 
more general thesis which avoids specifying the precise character 
of the ‘if-clause. But against this there may be raised an even 
more fundamental objection. For any dispostional of the form 
‘does ... if . . .“—-whether or not it menticns trying, choosing, 
deciding or the like-—involves an element of generality: we are 
saying ‘Whenever he (tries, chooses, decides . . .) he usually does 
X’. But the trouble is that we often ascribe responsibility for some 
single unrepeated action X (e.g. the murder of Clytemnestra), 
where there is simply no question of whether X is an act which 
the agent usually or always does if . . . In such cases, talk about 
the agent’s disposition to do X is clearly inapplicable, and yet we 
may hold him responsible for doirg X. The applicability of some 
dispositional expression of the suggested form is therefore not even 
a necessary condition of the ascription of moral responsibility. 


I think it is fair to say, then, that while Nowell-Smith’s 
analysis of cans and could haves may be consistent with the 
explanation of why and how ‘could have’ ques-ions are relevant to 
ascriptions and accusations, it does not itself provide such an 
explanation. 


We may now return to the main question discussed in this 
part of the paper. That question, it may be remembered, was: Has 
Austin in fact shown, what he suggests and others claim he has 
shown, that Determinism is inconsistent with our ordinary talk 
about moral responsibility? 


The answer, I have argued, is No. I have, it is true, reinforced 
a number of Austin’s criticisms of certain hypothetical interpreta- 
tions of ‘can’ and ‘could have’, and have shown, of the three most 
plausible candidates, that while they may indeed be consistent with 
Determinism, nevertheless they fail to do full justice to the 
exculpatory sense of ‘could not have done otierwise’ and do not 
allow us to distinguish cases wher2 agents are morally responsible 
from cases where they are not. Fut this is a far cry from saying 
that no account whatever, hypothetical or categorical, can ever be 
given which will at once provide vs with the required criterion for 
making this distinction and be consistent with the modal para- 
phrase of Determinism. 


To sum up, then: (1) The dispute about the conditionality 
or unconditionality of ‘can’ and ‘could have’ statements is largely 
a spurious one, since the senses in which the disputants assert and 
deny their conditionality are usually not clear, and where clear are 
different. (2) Although none of the proposed ‘conditional’ inter- 
pretations we have considered gives an adequate account of the 
peculiarly ethical uses of ‘can’ and ‘could hav2’, this fact does not 
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preclude the possibility that some other such interpretation (per- 
haps even a revised version of Nowell-Smith’s dispositional 
account) should provide the required analysis. (3) Anyway—and 
this is the really crucial point—it is a mistake, common to both 
the majority of Soft Determinists and their Libertarian opponents, 
to suppose that only a ‘conditional’ or ‘hypothetical’ interpretation 
can bring about the reconciliation of Determinism and Ethics. As 
I have already suggested, I believe on the contrary that they can 
be reconciled by means of an analysis of our ethical cans and 
could haves which is ‘categorical’ enough (in Austin’s grammatical 
sense of the word) and which does provide the requisite criterion 
for ieee cases which we want to excuse from cases which 
we do not. 


If I am right about even one of these points, Austin’s ‘Ifs and 
Cans’, for all its significance as a paradigm of philosophical 
method, does not in any sense clear the way for Libertarian 
opportunists to celebrate victory over their Soft Determinist 
opponents. 


Australian National University. 


POPPER ON QUALITATIVE CONFIRMATION AND 
DISCONFIRMATION 


By R. H. VINCENT 


1. Poppers Criterion. In Appendix *ix of his The Logic of 
Scientific Discovery, K. R. Popper sets forth what he calls ‘a 
criterion of the fact that the evidence y supports or corroborates 
or confirms a statement x’. Popper abbreviates ‘y supports or 
corroborates or confirms x’ by ‘Co(x, y)’. His criterion then is: 


(1) Co(x, y) if and only if p(y, x) >p(y) and y represents the 
results of tests of x.? 


In (1) ‘p(y, x)’ should be read ‘the degree of probability of y 
relative to x’, and ‘p(y)’ should be read ‘the degree of absolute 
probability of y’. The expression ‘p(y)’ is shorthand for ‘p(y, t) 
where t is any logical truth. The values of the variables ‘x’ and ‘y’ 
are statements (or propositions) and not predicates (or properties 
or kinds of event). Popper views ‘p(y, x)’ as expressing a 
probability function—a function that satisfies the axioms of the 
calculus of probability. As is well known, there are a number of 
different interpretations of ‘p(y, x)’ that result in functions that 
satisfy the axioms of the calculus of probability. The interpretation 
that Popper intends in (1) is the so-called logical interpretation.® 
It should be noted that Popper does not define the notations for 
relative and absolute logical probability, except in terms of them- 
selves. Nor does he specify how to calculate the value of p(y, x) 
for every pair of statements x and y.4 Because of these omissions 
and because Popper offers virtually no clarification of the expres- 
sion ‘a test of a statement x’, (1) is to some degree obscure. But 
it is not so obscure that it cannot be evaluated. 


2. Purpose of this Paper. In this paper I try to show by 
examples that Popper’s criterion is intuitively unsatisfactory 





1K. R. Popper, The Logic of Scientific Discovery “New York, 1959), p. 388. 

1 Popper intends ‘confirms’, ‘corroborates’, etc., in the weak sense of ‘is 
confirmatory with respect to’, ‘is corroboratory with respect to’, etc. The clause 
‘y represents the results of tests of x’ in (1) reed not be viewed as an integral part 
of Popper’s criterion, But if not then it must be viewed as a necessary condition 
for the proper application of the criterion to knowledge situations. 

*The guiding ideas behind the logical interpretation are these, Statements 
are comparable m point of strength. No statement is stronger than a logically 
false statement; no statement is weaker than a logically true statement. Logically 
equivalent statements have the same strength Degrees of absolute logical 

robability are then assigned to statements depending on their logical strength 
if x isa ya truth then p(x) = 1; if x is a logically false statement then 
p(x) —0; if x is stronger y then ideally p(x)<p(y). Relative logical 
probability may then be introduced by definition thus: ‘p(y, x)’ for ‘p(xy)/p(x)’. 

a But Popper does specify the value of p(y, x) for certain pairs of statements 

x and y, 
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(inadequate, unacceptable, etc.}.5 I also try to show by examples 
that Popper’s criterion of qualitative disconfirmation, viz., 


(2) y disconfirms x if and only if p(y, x) <p) 

is intuitively unsatisfactory. Popper’s (1), which is a criterion of 
initial qualitative confirmation, is a special case under his criterion 
of relativized qualitative confirmation, viz., 


(3) Co(x, y, z) if and only if p(y, xz) >p(y, z) and yz represents 
the results of tests of x. 


Here ‘Co(x, y, z)’ should be read ‘y confirms x relative to z’. (1) 
is the special case where z is a logical truth. If (1) is intuitively 
inadequate then, of course, (3) is too. 


3. A Technical Difficulty. Popper’s criteria are not offered as 
stipulative definitions. If they were they would be of no philo- 
sophical interest. Popper’s criteria must, accordingly, be so con- 
strued that they admit of appraisal as adequate (satisfactory, 
acceptable, etc.) or not. But any attempt to assess these criteria 
in point of adequacy runs into a technical difficulty: How is 
one to determine the truth-value of statements of the forms 
‘p(y, x) >p()’, PO, 22) >p(y, 2)’, etc.? This difficulty is 
serious if one insists on choosing statements x, y and z at random. 
But for a circumscribed choice the difficulty disappears. This is 
so because Popper authorizes explicitly or otherwise the following: 
If y is a logical consequence of x then p(y, x) =1 even if 
p(x) = 0; if y expresses empirical information, that is, if y is a 
logically contingent conjunction of singular observation statements, 
then 0<p(y) <1; and if a statement x is a definite or indefinite 
statistical hypothesis or report concerning a finite set of things then 
O<p(x)<1.8 The calculus of probability is also of help in over- 
coming the difficulty mentioned above. Since p(y, x) is a 
probability function we may use theorems of the calculus as rules 
of inference. For example, given the statement ‘p(y, x) >p(y)’ 
we may infer the statement ‘p(x, y) >p(x) provided that p(x) #0 
and p(y) #0’. This inference is sanctioned by the principle of the 
reciprocity of initial relevance, a theorem of the calculus of 
probability.” 


4. The Unsatisfactoriness of (1) and (3). Let x be a conjunction 
of a singular observation statement, say, ‘Bozo is a dalmatian’ 








*The phrase ‘intuitively unsatisfactory’ is used here and elsewhere in this 
paper to mean ‘not in accord with certain seemingly true and widely accepted 
epistemic statements’. 

* Popper, op. cit., p. 389 and p 41°, 

* The theorem in questior is: If p(x) 0 and p(y) =£0 then p(y, x)/p(y) = 
p(x, y)/p(x). 
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and any logically contingent hypothesis k. Let y be ‘Bozo is a 
dalmatian’. Since x logically implies y, we may set p(y, x) = 1. 
And since y is a logically contingent singular observation state- 
ment, we may set p(y)<1. Hence p(y, x) >p(y). Suppose that 
we find out that Bozo is a dalmatian. This information may be 
viewed as resulting from a test of x, for x logically implies y and 
so if y were false x would be too. Thus according to Popper’s (1), 
y confirms the conjunction of y and h, no matter what logically 
contingent hypothesis A may be. But it is certain that there are 
logically contingent hypotheses A such that y does not confirm the 
conjunction of y and h. For example, let h be ‘No crater on the 
moon has a diameter greater than 175 miles’, 


The general point of this example is that not all the logical 
consequences of a hypothesis x confirm x even if p(y)<1 and y 
represents the results of a test of x. This is glaringly evident 
where x is a conjunction of ‘unrelated’ statements. (But it is 
evident where x is a conjunction of ‘related’ statements. For 
example, let x be ‘All ravens are black and Betsie is a raven’ and 
let y be ‘Betsie is black’. According to Popper’s (1), y confirms 
x. Intuitively y does not confirm x—although, of course, y does 
confirm ‘All ravens are black’ relative to ‘Betsie is a raven’.) In 
general, a conjunction is confirmed by one of its conjuncts y only 
if y confirms each conjunct taken separately. But, according to 
Poppers (1), any conjunct y of a conjunction ’x—and more 
generally any logical consequence y of a statement x—confirms x 
provided that p(y) <1 and y represents the results of a test of x. 
This proviso, notice, is not stringent; if y expresses observational 
data and y is a logical consequerce of x then p(y)<1 and y 
represents the results of a test of x. 


The preceding example also makes it evident that not every 
body of information y that results from a test of a statement x 
that x passes confirms x. In the preceding example, y is informa- 
tion that results from a test of x that x passes. But y does not 
confirm x. More generally, suppose that x is a conjunction of 
‘unrelated’ empirical generalizations. Suppose that one of these 
generalizations, x’, passes a test and the information y results 
therefrom. Now since x logically implies x’ any test of x’ that x’ 
passes is also a test of x that x passes. So, y results from a test 
of x that x passes. But it will not do to conclude that y therefore 
confirms x. Only one part of x has passed a test, viz., x’; and 
since the other parts of x are ‘unrelated’ to x’ the information y 
does not confirm them. Thus, I think it fair to say that the view 
that for any x and y if a body of information y results from a test 
of x that x passes then y confirms x, is untenable. The fact that this 
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point is, unfortunately, overlooked is due, I think, to the 
philosopher’s preoccupation with hypotheses of certain sorts, €.g., 
‘All ravens are black’, ‘All planets move in ellipses’, etc. These 
hypotheses are as a matter of fact confirmed by results of tests that 
they pass. But this is not generally so. 


In my first example, x was a conjunction of a singular state- 
ment and a generalization. It might be objected that in his criteria 
(1) and (3) Popper did not intend conjunctions to be taken as 
values of ‘x’; rather, as values of ‘x’ in these criteria he intended 
only universal or statistical generalizations. Waiving the question 
whether this account of Popper’s intentions is correct, I can adapt 
my first example to the required format. I need only re-write 
‘Bozo is a dalmatian and no créter on the moon has a diameter 
over 175 miles’ as the universal generalization ‘For any w, Bozo 
is a dalmatian and if w is a crater on the moon then w has a 
diameter not greater than 175 miles’. But, more to the point, this 
account of Popper’s intentions is not supported by Popper’s text. 
For Popper does give examples where x is a conjunction and 
where x is not a generalization.® 


Turning now to Popper’s (2), it may be worthwhile to show 
that it gives rise to something very much like N. Goodman’s riddle 
of the grue emeralds. Let hy be the statement ‘All emeralds 
examined before time ¢ are green’. Suppose that we learn that a is 
an emerald and that a is examined before time t. Let z be the 
statement ‘a is an emerald and a is examined before time ?. We 
then check a for colour and finc that it is green. Let y be ‘a is 
green’. The information y clearly results from a test of h, given 
the information z. Hence the information y results from a test of 
the conjunction of h, and any other logically contingent hypothesis 
h, given the information z. Let ha be ‘All emeralds not examined 
before time t are non-green’, The conjunction of h, and hy is 
logically equivalent to ‘All emeralds are grue’ in the presence of 
the following definition of ‘grue’: ‘is grue’ for ‘is green and 
examined before time ¢ or is non-green and not examined before 
time ?’. Let x be ‘All emeralds are grue’. Since y logically follows 
from xz, we may set p(y, xz) = 1. And further, it is clear that 
p(y, z)<1.%° Hence p(y, xz) <p(y, z). 


From the foregoing we may conclude that according to 
Popper’s (3) ‘a is green’ confirms ‘All emeralds are grue’ relative 





® Popper, op. cit., p. 403 and p. 39C respectively, 
san Goodman, Fact, Fiction and Forecast (Cambmdge, Mass., 1955), 
PP. ` 


1 p(y, a <1 because p(y, z) = p(yz)/p(z), and since yz is logically stronger 
z, P( yz) <p(z). 


Anm oe eee 
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to ‘ais an emerald and a is examined before time ¢.11 Indeed, we 
may conclude that ‘a is green’ confirms the conjunction of ‘All 
emeralds examined before time t are green’ and any other logically 
contingent hypothesis relative to ‘a is an emerald and a is examined 
before time f. I take it as obvious that these results are unsatis- 
factory. 


5. The Unsatisfactoriness of (2). Popper’s criteria (1) and (2) 
are so related that if O<p(x) <1 and O<p(y: <1 then, if y con- 
firms x (or if (p(y, x)>p(y)), taen (a) 3 disconfirms not-x, 
(b) not-x disconfirms y, (c) x disconfirms rot-y and (d) not-y 
disconfirms x.!2 This fact proves to be useful in trying to discredit 
(2). For if x and y are a pair of statements such that 0<p(x) <1, 
O<p(y)<1, and p(y, x)>p(y) then we megy infer immediately 
that according to Poppers (2) y disconfirms not-x, not-x dis- 
confirms y, etc. If any of these statements is intuitively incorrect 
then Popper’s (2) has been shown to be intui-ively unsatisfactory. 
By proceeding in this indirect fashion I stall now show that 
Popper’s (2) is not intuitively satisfactory. 


(a) Let x be the conjunction of y ‘Bozo is a dalmatian’ and 
h ‘Isaac Newton liked poetry’. We know that according to 
Poppers (1) y confirms x. And since O<p(x)<1 and 
O<p(y)<1, we may infer that according to Popper’s (2) y dis- 
confirms not-x. This comes to saying that ‘Bozo is a dalmatian’ 
disconfirms ‘Either Bozo is not a dalmatian or Isaac Newton did 
not like poetry’. I think that this conclusion is unsatisfactory. 
Admittedly, ‘Bozo is a dalmatian’ disconfirms ‘Bozo is not a 
dalmatian’. And admittedly, if ‘Bozo is a dalmatian’ were to 
disconfirm ‘Isaac Newton did not like poetzy’ then ‘Bozo is a 
dalmatian’ would disconfirm ‘Either Bozo is not a dalmatian or 
Isaac Newton did not like poetry’. In general, a statement y dis- 
confirms a disjunction of logically contingen: statements, one of 
which is not-y, only if y disconfirms each disjunct taken separately. 





4 Goodman showed that certain criteria of mitial (rot relativized) qualitative 
confirmation lead to the result that ‘a 1s an emerald end a 18 examined before 
time ¢ and a is grue "—which, given the definition of grue’ set forth above, is is 
logically equivalent to ‘a is an emerald ard a is examined before time t and a is 
green ‘confirms ‘All emeralds are grue’, What I have extracted from Popper's 
(3) is not exactly this, This is a conclusion in initial confirmation; mme is one 
in relativized confirmation. Whether Popper's criteriom of initial confirmation, 
viz, (1), would give rise to Goodman’s result I do not know My difficulty is 
that I do not know how the logical probability of ‘a is an emerald and a is 
examined before time ¢ and a is areen. relative to ‘All emeralds are grue’ com- 
pares with the absolute logical probability of ‘a is an emerald and a is examined 
before time ¢ and a is green’, 

“The basis for this remark is a theoz om él the calculus of probability to 

the effect that if O<p(xy)<1, O<p(y) ard p(y, x)>p(y) then 

RA not-x) p(y), p{not-x, P< plnot-x), p(x, Se p(x) and p(not-y, x) < 
pix 
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The rub here is, of course, thet ‘Bozo is a dalmatian’ does not 
disconfirm ‘Isaac Newton did not like poetry’. 


In the preceding example the hypothesis disconfirmed by y 
according to (2) was a disjunction of ‘unrelated’ statements. This 
is not essential as the following example shows. Let x be the 
conjecture that Johnny’s weekly allowance falls in the interval 
50-90 cents. Suppose that we learn that Johnny’s weekly allow- 
ance is not 78 cents; this is ll that we learn about Johnny’s 
weekly allowance. Let y be ‘Johnny’s weekly allowance is not 
78 cents’. Would anycne think that this piece of information 
alone is disconfirmatory with respect to x? But according to 
Poppers (2) it is. For not-x logically implies y, and hence 
p(y, not-x) = 1. Clearly p(v)<1. Since O0O<p(x) <1 and 
0<p(y) <1, we may infer that according to Poppers (2) y dis- 
confirms x. 


(b) If x is ‘Bozo is a dalmatian and Isaac Newton liked 
poetry’ and y is ‘Bozo is a dalmatian’ then according to (1) y 
confirms x. Since 0<p({+) <1 and O<p(y) <1 we may infer that 
according to Popper’s (2) not-x disconfirms y. Replacing not-x 
by an equivalent, this comes to saying that the disjunction ‘Either 
Bozo is not a dalmatian or Isaac Newton did not like poetry’ dis- 
confirms ‘Bozo is a dalmatian’, This is at least curious, If each 
disjunct of ‘Either Bozo is not a dalmatian or Isaac Newton did 
not like poetry’ were to disconfirm ‘Bozo is a dalmatian’ then it 
would not be curicus at all to assert that the disjunction as a 
whole disconfirms “Boze is a dalmatian’, But, of course, ‘Isaac 
Newton did not like poetry’ does not disconfirm ‘Bozo is a 
dalmatian’. A similar oddity crops up in the following example. 


Let x be a definite statistical hypothesis to the effect that 
exactly 50% of the balls in urn A are red. Since x treats of a finite 
set of things, O0<p(x)<1. Let y be the statement ‘50% +2% of 
the 10,000 balls in the randomly selected sample B of balls from 
urm A are red’. Since y treats of a finite set of things and is also 
indefinite, O0<p(y) <1. It turns out that according to Popper’s (1) 
y confirms x, And sə we may infer that according to Popper’s (2) 
not-x disconfirms y. That is to say, the information that other 
than exactly 50% of the balls in urn A are red disconfirms the 
conjecture that 50% +2% of the 10,000 balls in the randomly 
selected sample B ot balls from urn A are red. This conclusion is 
curious. Admittedly not-x does aot confirm y. But to claim that 
it disconfirms y is to claim too much. For not-x is logically 
equivalent to a disjunction of logically exclusive statements each 
of which is a co-ordinate cortrary to x, and not all these 
co-ordinate contraries to x intuitively disconfirm y. For example, 
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the statement ‘49.5% of the balls in urn A are red’—which is a 
co-ordinate contrary to x—does not intuitively disconfirm y. It 
would have been less curious to suggest that n>t-x neither confirms 
nor disconfirms y. 


(c) Let x be ‘Bozo is a dalmatian or Isaac Newton liked 
poetry’. Let y be ‘Bozo is a dalmatian’. It is clear that O0<p(x) <1 
and O<p(y)<1. And further it is not difficult to show that 
p(y, x) >p(y). And so we may infer that according to Popper’s 
(2) x disconfirms not-y. That is to say, the disjunctive information 
that either Bozo is a dalmatien or Isaac Newton liked poetry 
disconfirms the conjecture that Bozo is not a dalmatian. This 
result is essentially the same as in case (b). Since it is not the 
case that both disjuncts of x discorfirm not-) it seems unsatisfac- 
tory to say that x disconfirms n5t-y. 


(d) Let x be an indefinite statistical hypothesis to the effect 
that 50% +2% of the balls in urn A are red. And let y be the 
statement ‘50% of the 10,000 balls in ths randomly selected 
sample B of balls from urn A are red’. Again, O0<p(x) <1 and 
O<p(y)<1. And it seems to te that case that p(y, x) >p(y). 
So we may infer that according to Popper’s (2) not-y disconfirms 
x. That is to say, the informztion that othzr than 50% of the 
10,000 balls in the randomly selected sample B of balls from 
urn A are red disconfirms the ind=finite hypotnesis that 50% +2% 
of the balls in urn A are red. It must, of course, be admitted 
that not-y does not confirm x. But to claim that not-y disconfirms 
x is to claim too much, It would be better to claim merely that 
not-y neither confirms nor disconfirms x. 


6. Conclusion. I think that we may conclude that Popper’s (1), 
(2) and (3) are, as they stand, intuitively unsatisfactory.¥ 
Whether they can be repaired by, say, restricting in some way the 
admissible values of the variables ‘x’, ‘y’ anc ‘z’ occurring therein 
remains to be seen. In connaction with section 4, the reader 
should not suppose that what I said there would come as a 
surprise to Popper. In talking about one of his desiderata for an 
adequate definition of the mecrical expression ‘the degree of 
confirmation of x by y Popper says. ‘let } follow from x.. 

and let a be unconfirmed by y. In this case it does not seem 
satisfactory to say that ax is always as well confirmed by y as is 
x14 This is true—though somewhat of an understatement. The 
amazing thing to notice here is that while Fopper says that ax is 





“Tf Poppers (1) and (2) are irtvitrvely unsatisfactory then it follows that 
his definition of the metrical ressiom ‘the degrees Cf confirmation of x by y’ 
is also. For the definition, see Popp2r. cp. cit, p. 400. 

* Popper, op. cit, p. 403. 
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not always as well confirmed by y as is x, nonetheless he fails to 
realize—what is transparent to most of us—that in the circum- 
stances described ax is never confirmed by y for the simple reason 
that by hypothesis a is not confirmed by y. That Popper failed to 
realize this, despite his remarks above, is owing, no doubt, to his 
prior acceptance of the principle that if y confirms x’ then y con- 
firms any statement x that logically implies x’. If taken in full 
generality this principle is false. Popper’s acceptance of it derives, 
I think, from his acceptance of the correct view that if x logically 
implies x’ then any test oi x’ that x’ passes is also a test of x that x 
passes, and of the incorrect view (see section 5) that if y results 
from a test of a statement x that x passes then y confirms x. 


Assuming that my examples are legitimate consequences of 
Popper’s criteria, they should show that Popper’s criteria run afoul 
of the following three principles (i) If a body of information y 
confirms a conjunction x relative to the information z then y must 
confirm each conjunct of x relative to z; (ii) If a body of dis- 
junctive information y disconfirms a statement x then each disjunct 
of y must disconfirm x; and (iii) If a body of information y dis- 
confirms a disjunctive statement x then y must disconfirm each 
disjunct of x. These principles are, I think, among those that shape 
everyday modes of tainking on matters pertaining to confirmation. 
And they also have, I think, a psychological obviousness that 
Popper’s contrary principles lack, 
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ETHICAL ANALYSIS 


By WILuiam Tope 


In philosophical analysis generally certain more or less tacit 
assumptions are almost always made. Thi: applies both to purely 
descriptive analysis and to the kind that atempts to translate one 
kind of statement into statements of another kind. One of these 
assumptions concerns the universality of the analysis. If it is to be 
interesting the analyst must not be analysmg only what he means 
by a certain term, but it must be possible to extend the analysis at 
least to the great majority of people who speak the same language. 
Further, it is usually supposed that the sare analyses can be given 
for corresponding terms or sentences in other languages. In general 
this seems to be a reasonable assumption to make. We are taught 
words in very much the same way and, in the case of most words, 
there are forces which tend to create uniformity of meaning even 
if it does not exist in the beginning. Hence if Jones means by 
“chair” what other people mean by “tabl2” this will give rise to 
constant misunderstandings and Jones wil. be put under pressure 
to alter his meaning. This will happen because it will be relatively 
easy to discover what Jones means by ‘chair’; in this kind of 
case the sorts of objects which Jones points to when asked to 
explain the word will be a good index of what he means by the 
word, Thus our initial training tends to make the same words as 
used by different people synonymous, and there are other forces 
which reinforce this tendency. Further, there seem to be no other 
factors which work in the opposite direction. 


However, none of this holds true of the analysis of the 
peculiarly ethical terms, such as “good”, oz of statements involving 
them. In the first place different people are initially taught to call 
different things “good”. Even within the seme culture strict parents 
may teach their children that a great many pleasure-producing 
objects are bad while more permissive perents treat all the same 
things as being good. In the case of totaly different cultures, this 
difference would be even greater. Of coure, this in itself does not 
entail that the people concerned would zome to mean different 
things by “good”. Presumably it would be possible to teach 
different children the same meaning of “fhis” and other indicator 
words without using them in connectior with any of the same 
objects. This is, however, a very special case and the ethical terms 
are not indicator words. With the great majority of words, and 
adjectives in particular, a systematic diffe-ence in ostensive defini- 
tion would result in the words so defined having different meanings. 
Hence ethical terms, if they are an excep-ion to this rule, would 
have to form a special class unlike any others. It might be held 
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that the child learns that they are not to be applied to objects in 
the way that other adjectives are, but are used to evaluate; how- 
ever, as we shall see, this does not take us very far. In other 
respects the ethical terms have a great deal in common with 
ordinary non-ethicel adjectives. If I tell someone that it is not a 
good thing to go into certain parts of Chicago alone at night I am 
in effect telling him that he would run a risk of being robbed or 
even killed if he did so, and I would ordinarily be understood as 
doing this. I am not primarily trying to persuade him not to go 
there nor am I forbidding him tc do so; on the contrary, I suppose 
that he will have nc inclination to do so once I have told him this. 
In our day-to-day use of ethical terms we are more likely to 
suppose that our listeners will agree with us in our evaluations 
than to suppose that they will evaluate the same situations dif- 
ferently. This is consistent with there actually being a very great 
disparity in the meaning of ethical terms as used by two different 
people and a great difference in corresponding judgments of value. 
For one thing there is a tendency not to tell someone that Nehru 
is a good political leader if it is known that the man being spoken 
to thinks that he is a bad political leader. It would probably be a 
waste of time and would be likely to stir up a political argument, 
which in most contexts is not particularly desirable. Instead we 
would be more likely to inform him of some fact which we think 
might cause him to take a more favourable view of Nehru without 
perhaps mentioning Nehru at all, and probably without using 
ethical terms at al. More important, people are usually more 
intent on uncovering their arezs of agreement than on finding 
things that they disagree on. In order to accomplish this it is 
even common for people to play down some of their more radical 
opinions in the hope of finding this agreement which people seem 
to find so satisfying. Thus it can happen that two people who in 
fact disagree totally over the value of a certain course of action 
leave the discussion with the impression that they agree; this may 
happen because they lose sight of the original issue and uncon- 
sciously substitute some other issue on which they are nearer to 
agreement. In so far as ethical agreement is thought to obtain, the 
ethical terms can be used descriptively without any important 
persuasive or evaluative function. Further, in so far as ethical 
terms have the ordinary adjectival function which they seem to 
have, our initial training in their use would tend to produce great 
differences in meaning. 

Even more basic is the fact that the forces which tend to 
produce conformity of meaning among non-ethical adjectives is 
entirely lacking. If two men disagree over whether something is a 
chair and are satisfied that neither is suffering from a sensory 
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illusion they conclude that they mzen different things by “chair”, 
and one or the other or both will be inclined to change his meaning, 
at least given sufficient repetition of this sort of event. However, 
even in those cases where two people clearly disagree as to 
whether or not something is good, ıt seldom occurs to them that 
they mean something different by “good”. Rather they are inclined 
to suppose that their disagreemen: can be traced to a factual 
disagreement concerning probable consequences, etc. In order to 
settle the supposed factual disagreement they point out certain 
facts to each other, and if they stil disagree ~hey become tired 
of the argument and agree to differ. However, the two men, A 
and B, still suppose that they disazree as to whether x is good; 
they still are not likely to consicer the possibility that they are 
both right and that x is good in A’s sense of “good” and not in 
B’s sense of “good”. Thus, to the extent that there is such dif- 
ference in different people’s sense of “good”, this difference will 
not be uncovered by ordinary methods, and since people are not 
even aware of the difference there will be no tendency on their 
part to conform. The reason for th.s difference is not hard to find. 
When people mean different things by an ordmary noun such as 
“chair”, the difference is on the surface and becomes apparent 
immediately; in the case of ethical terms, which are much more 
complex and more changeable descriptively, it does not appear 
quickly and it is easy to assume that there is ro difference. It is 
easy to hypothesize that our opponent really agrees with us about 
the nature of goodness and in the present instance would agree 
with us, if he were in possession of the relevant facts or listened 
when they were pointed out to aim. 


So far we have seen that children get a different start in their 
use of ethical terms and that there is nothing to counteract this. 
Further, individual differences in <aste, motives, aims, etc., which 
are notoriously many, will all serve to emphasize these differences. 
Whenever we believe something always to hav2 a certain property 
there is a tendency for the property to become part of the meaning 
of the term and enter into its definition. Thus while “automobile” 
originally meant anything that moves itself on a road, we are now 
so used to automobiles having wresls that we tend not to call a 
tracked vehicle, such as a tank, an automobile at all. In the same 
way it may be that we are so used to think-ng certain states of 
affairs good that it becomes part of their meaning that they are 
good. Thus, if someone condemred such a state as universal and 
lasting peace, with all the usual besic rights passessed by everyone, 
as being intrinsically bad, some of us would immediately begin 
to wonder what he meant. This would then be indicative of the 
fact that for some of us such a statement would be analytically 
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and necessarily false; thus we would not be able to understand it 
on our original interpretation and would begin looking for some 
other construction to place on it. In practice, of course, people, in 
our society at least, very seldom make such assertions, just as they 
very seldom deny other statements which we take to be analytic. 
This would in fact be just the sort of case where two men might 
discover that they meant different things by “good”. 


It might be objected here that there is nothing which is good 
in all circumstances. We might even come to view lasting peace as 
bad if we supposed that it would bring with it such severe economic 
consequences that everyone would starve. Hence it might be 
argued that “good” can never be predicated analytically of any 
natural state of affairs. The conclusion would then be that “good” 
has the same meaning in all contexts, but is synthetically rather 
than analytically connected with varying other properties in certain 
kinds of cases. However, we might also say that “good” is 
analytically connected with natural properties at any given time, 
but that its meaning changes in certain kinds of cases. We might 
compare it for the moment with the natural property of being a 
railroad train. Presumably it is part of the meaning of “train” that 
it runs on two rails. We might then ask what happens when 
someone who means this by “train” is confronted by a monorail 
train that runs suspended from one rail. There will be a conflict 
here because the monorail train satisfies most of the definition 
of “train”, but not all of it. Since it will be convenient to call the 
monorail a train we will probably alter our meaning of “train” so 
as to make this possible. We might even imagine two people 
having a heated and, to all appearances, unresolvable argument as 
to whether a monorail is a train. Similar instances can be imagined 
for other natural properties and there is no reason to think that 
the meaning of ethical terms does not change in the same way. 
Thus we can still suppose that ethical terms function, at least in 
part, in the way in which natural terms and adjectives do. Again, 
this is the view of common sense, and this is what we would 
expect in view of the fact that they are taught in the same way as 
are other natural adjectives such as “hot”. If we tell a child that 
something is hot we also want him to act in a certain way toward 
it, and heat is also a complex natural property which cannot be 
identified with any other natural property in a simple way. In fact 
we would have eee much the same thing if, instead of 
telling the child that the object was hot, we had told him that it 
was bad. Thus we can see that not only do different people mean 
different things by ethical terms, but that the same person means 
different things by them at different times. 
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We must now try to see in nore detail hcw the meaning of 
the ethical terms changes from one context tc another. This is 
intimately connected with the use of ethical reasons on the one 
hand and, subsequently, with the cistinction between means and 
ends in ethics. This problem arises since the meaning of “good” 
might be dependent on the kinds of things which are good in 
themselves in a way that it is not dependent on zhe kinds of things 
which are good only as a means to something else. The first 
difficulty in making this distinction arises from the fact that most 
things are ends from one point of view and, at the same time, 
means from another point of view; thus in most cases the means- 
ends distinction seems to be a matter of degree. In order to avoid 
this problem I will define a notion of “ultimate end”, ignoring for 
the moment the question whether there are any such ends. An 
ultimate end will be simply one that is valued whatever means have 
to be employed in order to achiev: it or bring it about. It need 
not be the only thing which is valued, since some means of 
bringing it about may be preferable to others, out on the balance 
of values it must outweigh all the others put together. Other states 
of affairs may be valued as means to the ultinate end and there 
may also be what I will call “subsidiary ends”. These last are 
states of affairs which are not means to the wtimate end, or are 
not valued for that reason, but which are valued in themselves 
provided that they do not interfere with the achievement of the 
ultimate end. As an example we might take the greatest pleasure of 
the greatest number as an ultimate end, and as a subsidiary end 
the principle of equal distributioa of pleasure. 


In the sense of “ultimate end” defined above it is clear that 
there can be only one ultimate end at any one time. If there are 
two states of affairs that can be realized separately they could not 
both be preferred regardless of anrthing else. 


I have already argued that there is no ultimate end for a 
society as a whole, and it seems p-obable that, for most people at 
any rate, there is no ultimate end even for one person at one time. 
However good a situation may seem to be, we can always imagine 
adverse consequences which would make it undesirable, provided 
that the end is not defined in ethical terms. In fact only a fanatic 
would try to promote some natiral state of affairs regardless of 
the consequences. Further, mos: people do not have a system of 
values such that they can say just which natural states they would 
value most; our preferences are very limited in scope and we do 
not usually even try to unify them into any kind of system. 


However, in a practical ethical situation we are not concerned 
with all the different natural states of affairs which could be 
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realized. We consider only a limited number of possibilities, and 
the problem is which is to be preferred. It is here that the notion 
of an ultimate end may be applicable in a more limited way. Given 
a limited set of possibilities which lie within the universe of 
discourse which is determined by the context, there may be some 
state of affairs which we want to realize regardless of whether the 
other possibilities which are being considered are realized. In 
fact, given this limitation it is probably typical for there to be some 
ideal state of affairs which i3 an ultimate end relative to the 
context. I will call such an end a “primary end”. Thus, getting 
out on the golf course with a minimum of delay may be an 
ultimate end in a certain situetion; we consider various ways of 
doing this and the only possibilities we consider are those which 
are supposed not tc have future serious consequences. Hence it is 
likely that the possibility of driving through people’s gardens in 
order to create short-cuts never occurs to us at all, nor do similar 
possibilities. 


There may also be subsidiary ends, and there will also be 
other states of affairs which are valued as means to the ultimate 
end. Thus an ethical judgment will be a comparative judgment 
and will reflect the fact that a certain state of affairs, x, is pre- 
ferred over the other possibilities, w, y, z, etc., which are being 
considered. This being the case, we must remember that the 
context will partly determine ths meaning of the ethical statement. 
In a different context, with different possibilities being considered, 
the same ethical judgment might reflect the preference of the same 
state of affairs over quite diffzrent alternative possibilities, and 
thus be a different comparative judgment. 


Ethical reasons can function in two different ways. If I have 
judged something good because J thought that it was a means to 
a primary end I may be led tc: change my judgment if someone 
shows me that it is an inefficient means to that end, or not a means 
to it at all. Secondly, ethical reasons may be used to alter ends as 
well as means. This usualy happens when an ethical reason 
suggests a new possibility which we had not considered and which 
we want to consider. Thus this kind of ethical reason has the 
effect of enlarging the universe of discourse if we are amenable to 
it; we often resist such ethical reasoning on the grounds that the 
new factors which we are asked to consider are too obscure or 
are imponderables. However, if this sort of reason succeeds it also 
changes the meaning of the ethical judgment; a certain course of 
action which was valued over certain other possible courses of 
action may still be valued over the same alternatives, but some 
still better course of action has Deen found, and it is preferred to 
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all the others. Thus, owing to the change in context, the old 
judgment and the new one may both be consistent. 


I think that in any particular context the live ethical issues do 
not usually concern the primary end. This is ofen some such end 
as getting the job done as quickly as possible cr as accurately as 
possible; in cases of this sort the end is usually implicit for everyone 
and agreement is assumed, althouzh for one man the end may in 
fact be getting the job done as quickly as possible, and for the 
other man doing as careful a job as possible. Raczher, the live issues 
will be concerned with means to the common or supposedly 
common end, since it is on these issues that the immediate action 
to be taken will depend. Similarly, there may >e discussion as to 
subsidiary ends. I would not hold that there can never be recog- 
nized disagreement as to ends within a context, or that reasons 
cannot be used to lessen or dissolve such agreement. It is, 
nevertheless, more common for the context to caange in the course 
of giving reasons and for the original disagre2ment to be over- 
looked and forgotten. 


Ethical judgments which are concerned with means to a 
primary end within a context will always be synthetic and will 
assert that the measures recommended will lead to the implicit 
end, Judgments concerned witk a subsidiary end will also in 
general be synthetic, since the connection between the ethical term 
and the end is not as firmly established as is the case with the 
primary end; it will, however, of:en happen that a subsidiary end 
in one context becomes part of the primary end in another very 
similar context. In the case of primary ends, I think that the 
meaning of the ethical term as used in the pacticular context will 
be such that an ethical statement which asserts the primary end to 
be good will be analytic. Thus, since stch statements are 
tautologies there will be relatively little occas.on to use them, as 
we have seen. 

One way of attempting to preserve a ccmmon meaning for 
ethical terms would be by makirg use of the notion of contextual 
implication introduced by P. H. Nowell-Smith. I am not entirely 
sure that he does use it in this way, but his language certainly 
suggests such a possibility. He defines contextual implication as 
follows: “I shall say that a statement p coatextually implies a 
statement q if anyone who knew the normal conventions of the 
language would be entitled to infer q from p in the context in 
which they occur, Logical implications are a sub-class of con- 
textual implication, since if p logically implies q, we are entitled 
to infer q from p in any context whatever.” Thus logical implica- 








1P, H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics, pp. 30-81. 
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tion would express a general rule of the language, while contextual 
implication would express a special rule. The above passage in 
fact seems to suggest that this is the only important difference 
between the two: that the contexts to which the one applies are 
more extended than those to which the other applies. However, in 
the case of logical implication we can say in exactly what contexts 
q may be inferred from p; namely, in all conceivable contexts. 
Thus we are entitled to make the inference in a particular context 
because we know that if it holds for all contexts, it must hold for 
this one too. In the case of contextual implication, on the other 
hand, it is not clear that we can do this. Nowell-Smith is able only 
to give examples of particular inferences by contextual implication, 
and he is not able to say in exactly what contexts a given case of 
contextual implication would hold. Thus we cannot form a hypo- 
thetical analytic statement from the contextual implication by 
specifying in the antecedent the range of contexts for which it 
holds. Logical implication, on zhe other hand, always gives rise to 
a hypothetical analytic statement. This is not to say that these 
inferences may not be justified in particular cases, but rather that 
there is a basic difference between logical implication and con- 
textual implication; thus a logical implication cannot be regarded 
as a conjunction of contextual implications. 


There is a basic difference between Nowell-Smith’s contextual 
implication, which is a connective between two statements that 
keep the same basic meaning in all contexts, and the account I 
have given, which involves logical implication within a context. 
In the former the constant meaning of the statement p is such that 
certain other statements can be ‘nferred from it in certain contexts, 
In the latter case the sentence p changes its meaning from context 
to context and, given a certain meaning for the sentence at some 
one time, other statements are deducible from it in the usual way, 
according to logical rather than contextual implication. 


In philosophical analysis generally a statement q can be 
included in the analysis of anotaer statement p only if p logically 
implies q, and in this sense of analysis we have seen that we would 
have to give different analyses of the ethical terms as used by 
different people, and even by the same person at different times. 
If-we weaken the criteria of analysis to include contextual implica- 
tion we might then be able to find a larger amount of common 
meaning in the ethical terms. However, the existence of a con- 
textual implication will depend partly on the value judgments 
which we habitually make. Thus if most people in a certain 
society habitually say that ice cream is good there will be nothing 
in the notion of contextual implication which prevents us from 
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inferring contextually “x is good” from “x is ice cream” in the 
usual context. However, we would understand someone who said 
that ice cream is bad, even if he were the sort of person whom one 
would expect to like ice cream and there were nothing at all 
unusual about the context. I think we want pHlosophical analysis 
to be such that one cannot assert a statement, at the same time 
deny part of its analysis, and still talk meaningfully in the usual 
sense. In this case we cannot und=rstand wha: the man is saying 
until we realize that in his sense of “good” something’s being good 
does not follow from its being ice cream. We will not then be able 
to use contextual implication as a criterion of analysis. 


Ethical analysts in fact usualy feel the need to produce the 
same sorts of general analyses cf ethical statements that they 
would for any other kind of statement. In the situation where 
different people mean different things by the same statements, an 
ethical analyst will then be committed to lock for the common 
meaning and establish it as the meaning of the statement, no 
matter how small a proportion of the total meaning this may 
represent for any given person. If ethical terms do function 
descriptively, at least in part, as we have argied, then it will be 
very difficult to find any common meaning in ihe ethical terms as 
used, for instance, by a British g2ntleman and a Polynesian. In 
fact the only similarity which leacs us to match the two terms in 
different languages might be that they are both used to evaluate. 
This is the fact that gives rise to the emotive tkeory of ethics. The 
emotivist is able to say that all ethical statzments are implicit 
imperatives or that all ethical terms have emotive meaning in 
common. While this may be true, at least with certain qualifica- 
tions, it does not take us very far. Someon2 who said that all 
material object statements are descriptive ‘vould not be taken as 
advancing an analysis of material object statements at all, and it 
is not clear that we are saying any more wher. we say that ethical 
statements are evaluative. In the one case there are other kinds of 
statements that are descriptive, such as statements about other 
minds, while in the latter case there are other kinds of statements 
which are evaluative, such as statements abcut beauty. In each 
case the assertion that a certain class of statements is descriptive 
or evaluative might be regarded as a preface to analysis. The 
emotivist can, of course, hold that ethical terms have descriptive 
as well as emotive meaning. In fact C. L. Stevenson in his theory 
gives two patterns of analysis, one of which stresses emotive 
meaning and the other of which stresses descriptive meaning.? The 
assertion is then that any use of the ethical terms can be analysed 





1C. L. Stevenson, Ethics and Lanzucge. 
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according to one pettern or ancther, or some combination of them. 
Further, the second pattern has to be stretched still further, since 
there are some uses of characteristically ethical terms whose 
correct application can be decided purely descriptively. For 
example, a cheque is “bad” if and only if it would be returned for 
lack of funds. We can now see that this is not an analysis in the 
same sense that an equation of “good” with “the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number” would be, It is easy to imagine under 
what circumstances the latter analysis would be false; it would be 
false simply if some things are good which do not lead to the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, but only to the pleasure 
of a select few, or if some things which satisfy the analysis are in 
fact bad. A theory like Stevenson’s, however, is not inconsistent 
with any naturalistic meaning which ethical terms might have, nor 
is it even inconsistent with their having no emotive meaning in 
certain contexts. Presumably this basic theory would be false only 
if ethical terms cheracteristically lacked emotive meaning and if 
ethical statements seldam or never had an imperative function. 
Thus the basic thesis of emotivism says very little and the signifi- 
cant part of the analysis is that which tells us how ethical terms 
function, and in particular how their meaning changes. However, 
it is not able to tell us what the ethical terms mean, since, as we 
have seen, there is no reason to think that there is any common 
meaning aside from their evaluative function. It may also be 
argued that a particular statement about material objects or other 
minds changes in meaning from one context to another, but there 
is no reason to think that it changes its meaning from person to 
person. Thus philosophical analysis in this area is able to at least 
attempt to say what statements about material objects mean, or at 
the very least to describe the rules for their use in general terms. 


Since I have supposed that a largely naturalistic analysis of a 
particular ethical statement as made by a particular person on a 
particular occasion can be given, we must now examine one of the 
typical arguments against naturalism. This is the argument which 
R. M. Hare gives, anc which is a recent version of Moore’s 
“naturalistic fallacy”. He first supposes that an ethical term like 
“good picture” can be defined in terms of a natural characteristic 
or set of such characteristics. To say that a picture is good will 
then be to say that it hes this characteristic, C. However, if we 
then want to say that a picture which has C is good and thus 
commend it, we will only be saying that a picture which has C 
has C, and we will not be saying anything. It is more or less 
implicit here that we can always commend any natural state of 





R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals, p. 85. 
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affairs and to do so is never to utter a very triviel kind of tautology. 
If we did mean “x has C” by “x is a good picture” we would, of 
course, never bother to say that x -s good because we would have 
already established its goodness when we found that it had C. 
Hence the plausibility of Hare’s argument resis on the apparent 
possibility that we can always non-trivially commend anything. 
However, even if it were true that we can always non-trivially say 
of something that it is good at some time or other, given a par- 
ticular meaning of “good” in that context, it does not follow that 
such a statement will always be non-trivial in any context, given 
any meaning of “good”. In fact there are many cases where we 
don’t say that a certain state of affairs is good, because such an 
assertion would be trivial and plat:tudinous; this would usually be 
the case with the statement “Universal and lasting peace would be 
a good thing”. However, we can always think of a different con- 
text in which any ethical platitude would become significant. Given 
a particular state of affairs, I may be able to commend it non- 
trivially, but this does not mean taat everyone could, and it does 
not even entail that 7 could in a particular context, when I may 
have attached a particular meaning to “good”, Even if I asked 
myself this question in such a context, where I cannot commend 
an object x, I could still imagine a different context in which the 
meaning of “good” would have changed, and in which I could use 
the term to commend x. It is this fact, I think, which gives Hare’s 
argument its initial plausibility. However, the phenomenon which 
Hare mentions can be explained o2 the hypothesis that “good” has 
always a naturalistic meaning, but that it varies from person to 
person and, more important, varies from context to context even 
for a single person. In fact, of course, we are not even saying that 
the meaning of ethical terms is eatirely naturalistic, but just that 
this constitutes the most important part of their meaning. 


This still does not solve the philosophical problem, because 
we have not given an analysis, but argued that no single analysis 
can be given which will have any generality. We would have 
instead to analyze what we ourselves mean by the ethical terms at 
particular times, and there is no reason to think that this would be 
of interest to anyone else or, from a purely pnrilosophical point of 
view, even to oneself. Thus the conclusion would be that the 
ethical analyst cannot expect to accomplish as much as other kinds 
of analysts, since he has to deal with special difficulties. 


Northwestern University, Evanston. 
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INCOMPATIBILITY STATEMENTS 
By J. SRZEDNICKI 
I 


Incompatibility statements are statements like: “Nothing can 
be red and yellow all over at the same time.” These statements 
resemble in many ways statements like: “No object can be in two 
places at once.” I shall not ettempt in this paper to determine 
what statements are exactly like incompatibility statements and 
what statements are different. The only statement discussed at any 
length will be the statement “Nothing can be red and yellow all 
over at the same time”, which I shall call for short the Incom- 
patibility Statement or “I.S.”. To facilitate the exposition further 
I shall call the statement “Something could be red and yellow 
all over at the same time” the (general) compatibility statement 
or “C.S.”; and statements of the form “This is red and yellow all 
over (now)” I shall call particular compatibility statements or 
“particular C.S.”. By using these names I do not wish to imply 
anything about these statements; I seek merely to name them in 
order to eliminate tedious repetition.1 The really puzzling feature 
of the Incompatibility Statement is this: While the I.S. appears 
necessarily true, its contradictory, the C.S., does not seem to make 
sense; this gives the impression that we do not know what our 
necessarily true statement denies—the problem is to account for 
this. Discussions often ignore this and are thus largely beside the 
point. Side-tracking issues, however, are usually discussed at 
length. Looking closer, one can see both the temptation to discuss 
them getting hold, and their essential futility. Firstly I shall discuss 
some of these issues, in the hope both of clearing the ground and 
of finding a clue to the solution of the real problem. 


1. Possibility of languages of different types 

The LS. is necessarily true because English colour words pick 
out mutually exclusive classes of properties.? It would be explained 
that one could imagine a race of people, say Slobovians, whose 
colour words would be used to denote partly overlapping classes 
of properties. In connection with this we must note: One could 
easily see that some shade of orange could be included either in a 
range of reds or in a range of yellows; it is therefore easy to 
imagine it as included in both the ranges at once. With red and 





Te, am not corcerned to say to what extent I am discussing e.g. 
ian Dini (A Defence of ‘Synthetic Necessary Truth’, Mind. 1949, 
P. 

3 In saying this one assumes of course that it is understood that combinations 
like red and scarlet are not to be considered, 
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green the task seems much harder, but it is nevertheless imaginable 
that a dirtyish shade of brown, the colour waich we can get by 
slowly adding red to green, could be included n the range of both 
the colour words, “red” and “green”. Now if we can imagine 
that Slobovians use a language in which most colour ranges 
overlap, then it is also imaginable that any two Slobovian colours 
overlap. It should be noted, however, that tte Slobovian colour- 
language cannot be translated into English. Take for example two 
Slobovian words: “red-ange” (a word for red including orange); 
and “yell-ange” (a word for yellow inclucing orange). If a 
Slobovian sees orange he can call it either “red-ange” or “yell- 
ange” without qualification, If he feels that either of these words 
is insufficient without qualification, then “red-ange-and-yell-ange” 
is shown to be a cumbersome word meaning “orange”. This would 
be incompatible with either ‘“red-ange” or “yell-ange”, each of 
which would be in turn incompatible with the other. On the 
other hand, if the two Slobovian colour words are compatible 
with each other, then it must be quite clear that no English colour 
word corresponds to either “red-ange” or “yell-ange”, as none 
has quite the usage of either of the Slobovian terms. It is possible 
to have languages into which English incompatibility statements 
could not be translated. In some such language any proposed 
incompatibility statement could be false, w-tness the Slobovian 
statement: “Nothing can be red-ange and yel-Lange all over at the 
same time.” It is therefore an empirical fact that we use a language 
in which the LS. is true, but it is not thereby shown that it is an 
empirical fact that it is true. On the contrary, the fact that the 
Slobovian statement is not a possible translation of the English one 
supports the view that the English statement is logically necessary. 
(If we produce a language into which the I.S. can be translated, 
then in this language the statement must be true.) 


2. Is ours the best type of language? 

It could be argued that radical Sloboviaa could never in fact 
develop. A language in which each colour-word overlapped with 
a great many other colour words would be useless. We might argue 
that even if there is some plausibility in supposing a language in 
which ranges of shades covered by names o? colours residing, so 
to speak, next to each other in the colour spectrum, would overlap 
slightly, there is none in envisaging a language in which ranges 
of shades covered by most colour names overlapped with those 
covered by most other colour names. Radicz]-Slobovian would be 
quite useless. In answer to this one could say that if the radical- 








'“Red-ange and yellow-ange” would not any more mean “of two colours at 
once”, 
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Slobovian colour names were at all different from each other, we 
could, ipso facto, use them to describe colour phenomena in some 
way. In saying this I am agreeing that such language would be less 
useful than English, especially if we attempted to use it for exactly 
the same purpose for which we use English. That is to say, in a 
Slobovian-type language we could not say exactly the same thing 
with exactly the same precision as we do in English. But this does 
not mean that it is logically necessary to use a language of the type 
to which we are used. 


3. What makes language possible? 


When would the colour names cease to be different from each 
other? The logical limit would be reached if all the shades over- 
lapped completely with each other. At this point colour names 
would cease to exist. Here one is tempted to say: This means that 
even in radical-Slobcvian, if it is a language at all, colour words do 
not overlap completely with each other. In this case we would still 
say: “Nothing can be central yell-ange and central red-ange all 
over at the same time.”* But this can be said only in English, not 
in Slobovian. But even then it remains a fact that in order to have 
colour-names we must be able tc distinguish two shades from each 
other; and we must be able to say that one is not the other. Other- 
wise we could not have any concept of colour. This is, I think, 
quite true. It is also true that some conditions, both empirical and 
logical, must be fulfilled if we are to have any kind of talk and any 
kind of concept. One of these conditions is the possibility of 
differentiation. This much is not a matter for dispute. But of 
course, as there is this basic similarity between all concepts and all 
statements, it cannot be regarded as the distinguishing feature of 
incompatibility statements. 


II 


I wish to claim that this type of consideration will not provide 
an answer to the question: “What is the logical character of the 
incompatibility statercent?” I say this even though these considera- 
tions provide good reasons for rejecting the compatibility state- 
ment; they might even show satisfactorily why we must reject it if 
we are to continue to speak proper English. However, one must 
observe that to give reasons for ejecting a move is not the same 
as rejecting it. Sometimes one cen refuse to reject, in the face of 
completely conclusive reasons to the contrary. This could be 





‘Think here of a colour-spectrum where, e.g., “red” covers a range from 
biaish red to yellowish red, and where the, as it were, purest red is in the centre 
o: range, 
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irrational behaviour, but it is possible. After having heard reasons 
given for rejecting something it elways makes sense to ask: “And 
did you reject it?” 

The I.S. is a move rejecting the compatibi_ity statement. That 
this move does not include givinz reasons for rejecting it is easily 
seen from the form of the statement itself, Heace any explanation 
of the incompatibility statement which represents it as giving or 
stating reasons for rejecting any other statement misses the point. 
It could indeed explain why we should reject the compatibility 
statement, but this is not what we are looking for. Let us ask what 
would be the natural way of explaining the “nature” of the incom- 
patibility statement. Generally the objection raised here to some 
traditional discussions was that they produced alleged equivalents 
of the I.S. which were properly described as talking about colour 
language, whereas the incompatibility statement itself, though 
expressed in the colour language. is a statement about colours, not 
about language. Hence none of these stories can be accepted as an 
analysis of the I.S. We would be disappointed if, having asked, 
“What did J. Doe do when hz said ‘Three clubs’?”, we were 
offered this explanation: “The rules of Bridge say that after a bid 
of two-no-trumps, one cannot bid in any colour less than three.” 
But the explanation one expects is: “To bid three clubs is to 
undertake to take at least nine tricks with clubs as trumps.” 
Similarly, to the question: “What is it to say ‘Nothing can be red 
and yellow all over at the same time’?” one expects a reply in the 
form: “It is to claim that the statement ‘Something could be red 
and yellow all over at the same time’ is false.” However, this reply 
lands us in difficulties. To say that a statement is false is to say 
that what this statement asserts to be the case is not the case. Thus 
to say that the statement “Mary is at home’ is false is roughly 
equivalent to asserting that Mary is not at home.® Either both the 
statements are true or both are false, Let us have a closer look at 
the C.S. It is a general statement and it can be represented as 
stating (or implying) that at least one particular C.S. can be true.® 
At least this much must be true: If no particular C.S. could ever 
be true then the C.S. itself must be false. We say sometimes that 
the fact that we cannot even imagine what it would be like to 
observe a state of affairs which could be properly described by 





# Only roughly, because the original statement asserts something about 
another statement. Perhaps an aseptic way of expressing the idea would be to 
say that the negative statement canrot truly asserted unless the positive 
statement (about Mary’s absence) carc also be truly asserted 

‘E.g. a statement of the form: “This is red and yellow all over (now)”; 
again a cautious way of putting the po:nt would be to say that the statement that 
the compatibility statement 1s true 1s cashed-in by 3aying that at least one 
particular compatibility statement (1x,e a statement of the above form) could 

true. 
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saying: “This chair is red and yellow all over” shows that the LS. 
is logically necessary. This, however, would mean that a particular 
C.S. is neither true nor Zalse but nonsensical. What is asserted by 
the general compatibility statement? Ostensibly it “asserts” that 
some particular C.S.’s might te true (and it implies that some 
might be false), This in turn presupposes that particular C.S.’s 
could be at least imagined to be either true or false. We must 
conclude that the compatibility statement is nonsensical. If this 
is the case then a denial of it or of the I.S. should be empty also. 
Yet we cannot accept this view, simply because we know that the 
statement conveys something and moreover that it is true, We 
understand the I.S. easily and it is impossible to understand 
nonsensical statements. 


One might be tempted to disagree. If we consider a self- 
contradictory statement, it would be claimed, we see that this 
statement does not assert anything at all, yet we say neither that 
it is nonsensical, nor that its denial is nonsensical. If that is the 
case, why shouldn’t we accept this story as applying mutatis 
mutandis to our compatibility and incompatibility statements? 
What was said about the self-contradictory statement is, of course, 
quite true, but the case is not comparable to the case which we 
are now considering. The difference between the two cases can be 
put shortly in this way: whereas the compatibility statement 
doesn’t say enough, the self-contcadictory statement says too much. 
To explain: One can fairly see why a self-contradictory statement 
is useless; on the one hard it asserts something, on the other hand 
it cancels it by denial. Still, we can see quite clearly what it is that 
is-both denied and asserted at the same time. But the statement: 
“A red hypocrisy is not red” can be called self-contradictory only 
by courtesy—plainly it is meaningless, since nothing was indicated 
which we could either essert or deny. Somewhat similarly one 
cannot even say why the compatibility statement is useless; it just 
doesn’t get going at all. We could say that it is because of its 
“mechanics” that the self-contradictory statement is useless; a 
(particular) C.S. does not have any “mechanics” to start with. If 
the particular C.S. works we do not see how it does. On the face 
of it, it looks meaningless. Even after this explanation has been 
accepted one could restate the point. Not only denials of self- 
contradictory statements (like “A good student cannot be bad”) 
are generally accepted as meaninzful, but there are also statements 
of the type “A man 7 feet tall cannot be small” which appear quite 
sensible, and yet seem to deny the possibility of an unintelligible 
state of affairs. I do not wish to say that these do not bear any 
resemblance to the case of the I.S., but I would point out that they 
are different from it and in some ways are similar to self- 
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contradictory statements. By replacing some words in a statement 
of the type which we are now considering by their definitions, or 
implicit definitions, the case can be reduced tc a denial of a self- 
contradictory statement. If for example we wplace “small” by, 
say, “not more than 5 feet tall”, we get the sfatement: “No man 
7 feet tall can be no more than 5 feet tall”, which is a denial of a 
self-contradictory statement. I do not wish to say that the resultant 
statement? is exactly the same as the originel statement; but it 
should be noted that the incompetibility statement cannot be 
“reduced” in a like fashion. It is therefore zhe more puzzling one, 
and it is also the purer case, and more importent, since it must be 
accounted for. 


i 


The puzzle can now be stated again by saying that it seems 
difficult to see how, using colour language, we succeed at all in 
making the point, i.e. how we manege to eject the compatibility 
statement. It is also far from clear what sort of rejection move is 
being attempted. Perhaps we tried to trea. the language too 
rigidly; perhaps we can describe the use of tie sentence (I.S.) if we 
appeal to an example. Let us consider a teaching case: A 
Slobovian says: “Babs has a red dress on” and immediately follows 
it up by: “There is Babs over there, the gizl ia the yellow frock”; 
his teacher could then say: “But nothing cen te red and yellow all 
over at the same time”. This might get the Slobovian boy to say: 
“Of course you are right, I meant ‘orange’. It seems plausible to 
assume that a use was given to our statement, hence, it may also 
seem plausible to claim that we have removec any doubt as to its 
linguistic legitimacy. The trouble with this example is that it is 
unspecific; instead of saying “But nothing cam be red and yellow 
all over at the same time”, the teacher cculd as well say either: 
“In English you cannot assert of an object bcth that it is red and 
that it is yellow all over’; or even: “But I :annot allow you to 
say such a thing”—in each cas2 the result would be, or at least 
could be, identical. It is not enough to give any example of an 
alleged statement being used, in order to explain its position on 
the language map. One can produce exemples of non-linguistic 
noises—e.g. if one used the words “Mane Tekel Fares” shouted 
loudly in order to wake someone up. An example given should 
indicate what usage the given phrase has in the given language, 
otherwise it misses the whole point. It is in *irtue of such usages 





1Le. the statement resulting from the substitution of the definiens for the 
definiendum in the original statement; but I have nc intzntion of implying that in 
such a case an explicit definition, or even an impl-cit but clear and sharp 
definition, 1s involved. 
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that linguistic devices as such can be used at all. The above 
example then does not show how the I.S. works. At this stage all 
that seems indisputable about the incompatibility statement is: (1) 
that it has some meaning; and (2) that it rejects in some form or 
another the general compatibility statement: “Something could be 
red and yellow all over at the same time.” 


When we reject a statement we are usually expected to be able 
to follow the rejection up—to explain our move. Suppose that J. 
Doe said “Mary came back from Sydney, don’t you agree, Jack?” 
and Jack replied “No, I don’t agree with you”, then we would 
expect that Jack rejected J. Doe’s statement either as false (e.g. if 
Mary is still in Sydney) or else as nonsense (if Mary does not 
exist). If Jack does not say what he had in mind, we expect him 
to be able to enlighten us. We assume that Jack either means to 
reject J. Doe’s statement as false; or else that he means to reject it 
as nonsense. We would be very surprised if he said either that he 
does not know which is the case, or that he meant neither. But we 
may imagine reasons why Jack would refuse to divulge which he 
meant; or Jack may have died before he could answer our question. 
All this, however, need not stop us from acting in accordance with 
his view. If we have confidence in his integrity, good will and 
knowledge, if we are doubtful of J. Doe’s credentials, we may suit 
our actions to Jack’s “unexplained” refusal. It should be noted 
that in the case of such “unexplained” rejection, different “explana- 
tions” could be given later. Jack could say that J. Doe’s statement 
was false (or else nonsense); this would explain what he meant, 
but could not be regarded as giving reasons for the rejection. On 
the other hand if Jack said: “Mary is still in Sydney” he would be 
giving a reason for his rejecticn, but he would not be directly 
explaining whether he meant to reject J. Doe’s opinion as false or 
nonsense, The reason he gave would, of course, unequivocally 
imply that we should reject it since it is false. To say that we mean 
to reject a statement as false is, however, not the same as giving 
reasons for believing it to be false. If I say simply “I must reject 
this statement”, then I do not szy that I mean to reject it as false 
or as nonsense, But the statement “I reject this statement” is not 
incomplete. A possible explanation may be implied, but it is not 
required in order to make the statement intelligible. The two state- 
ments: “I reject this statement” and “I reject this statement as 
false” are not equivalent, but bozh are quite in order in English. 


We might agree that our principal difficulty with the incom- 
patibility statement is that we see this statement as a rejection 
move, but seem able to offer cogent reasons against the acceptance 
of any follow-up interpretation of it. On the other hand it is 
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strongly felt that one of the standard interpretations must apply, 
if the statement is a genuine denial. I wish to claim that this 
assumption is wrong. My reasons for saying this are as follow. 
We have seen that such “explanations” are unsatisfactory——firstly 
because the assertion is about surfaces, not about the English 
language; and secondly because the particular compatibility state- 
ment is nonsensical, yet we cannot seriously cleim that the incom- 
patibility statement is nonsensical. We understand it and see its 
point. This suggests that another sclution must se found. We have 
noted that a rejection move is complete even if it is a bare rejection 
move. To attempt to explain a bare rejection move as a rejection 
move of a certain kind (e.g. rejection as false) is to make another 
move in the game. A bare rejection move can be, and often is, 
used without explanation. It woulc appear them that it is wrong to 
refuse to accept a rejection mcve because it is not further 
explained. The incompatibility statement, a bare rejection move, 
Should be accepted as such. To asx what sort of rejection move it 
is, is to ask a question about it, but this is, cf course, a further 
problem. One is, of course, awere that an objection could be 
raised to this. If it is impossible to explain our rejection move any 
further, if it is impossible to say whether we reject a statement as 
false or as nonsensical, then the orginal move nay be a move; yet 
since it cannot be followed up and explained in the usual manner, 
it was after all a fake. In what sense then would the original 
rejection be a fake? In the case of Tack’s rejecting J. Doe’s opinion, 
if J. Doe’s statement was neither félse nor nonsensical, it would be 
simply mistaken, or dishonest, to reject it. In tuis case there would 
be no possibility of producing any good reason; for rejecting it. In 
this sense, then, the rejection would be a fake, but it would not be 
a fake in the sense of being meaningless. This case is not like the 
case of the incompatibility statement. The rejected compatibility 
statement is rejected for good and sufficient reasons.8 It is true, 
however, that the relation of this evidence to the rejection move 
itself is far from straightforward, and whereas in the simple case 
we need only to look at such evidence to say “-ejected as false”, or 
“rejected as nonsense”, yet in the incompatibility case this cannot 
be said. The nearest we can come to it is tc say: “It is rejected 
because the particular compatibilicy statement is nonsensical”, but 
it does not mean that when we utter: “Notting can be red and 
yellow all over at the same time” we mean to reject the com- 
patibility statement as nonsense. A man wko utters the incom- 
patibility statement intelligently ard with conviction need not even 
be aware that the compatibility statement is ncnsense. 





* Here one can see why one 1s tempted to offer as solutions of the puzzle all 
the ‘inappropriate’ stories mentioned at the beginning of this paper. 
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The answer to the question: “What is the logical character of 
the statement ‘Nothing can be red and yellow all over at the same 
time’?” is that this is a rejection move, expressed in colour 
language. It rejects the statement “Something could be red and 
yellow all over at the same time”; but it makes no sense to ask for 
further explanations of the standard type. What then is the relation 
of this statement to the reasons that we can offer for rejecting 
compatibility statements? I can do nothing more than say: The 
incompatibility statement exhibits, even if it does not state, the 
relations between some concepts. 


University of Melbourne. 


DISCUSSION 


CAN WE GRADE WITHOUT CRITERIA? 
By PauL W. TAYLOR 


In his article “Sorting and Grading” (Aus:ralasian Journal of 
Philosophy, vol. 28, December 19€0) Douglas Browning attempts 
a refutation of the view of gradinz originally presented by J. O. 
Urmson (“On Grading”, Mind, voL LIX, 1950, reprinted in Logic 
and Language, Second Series, edited by A. G. N. Flew, 1953) 
and subsequently developed by R. M. Hare, F. H. Nowell-Smith, 
and Kurt Baier. According to Urmson, we apply a grading label 
such as “good” to an object when i- satisfies certain criteria. These 
criteria are tests by which we decide whether the object merits 
the grading label. If the natural characteristics of the object are 
such that the criteria are satisfied, we are then justified in grading 
it in a certain way (assuming that our choice of criteria in the given 
case is itself justified). Thus criteria for employing grading labels 
function as standards of evaluation or appraisal. Grading criteria 
may be precise or vague, explicit or implizit, and they vary 
according to the situation in which grading occurs. “. . . ‘Good’ 
is a grading label applicable in many different types of contexts, 
but with different criteria for employment in each.” (J. O. Urmson, 
“On Grading”, Logic and Language, Second Series, p. 174.) Ina 
given context there may be disagreement among people about 
what criteria are to be employed, but we mus: separate the ques- 
tion: Are these the right criteria to use in :his case? from the 
question: What criteria are being used in this case? We can 
answer the latter question as follows: “Rougnly the way to find 
out what criteria are being employed is to ask why the [object] has 
been graded thus.” (p. 183.) To state whet criteria are being 
used is to give reasons for one’s grading the object in a certain 
way. Now if one is asked the further question, Why ought these 
criteria to be used?, one must shit from the activity of applying 
a grading label to the activity of justifying the choice of the criteria 
which, in the given context, show that the object merits a certain 
grade. Urmson raises this “final” question in the following way: 


Now for the final problem when thers are differences of 
opinion about what grading criteria to adopt in a given 
situation is there not a right and wrong about it; can we not 
say that these are the right, these are the wrong criteria; or 
are we to say that the distinction, fo: example, between 
higher and lower, enlightened and unenlightened, moral codes 
is chimerical? In some cases we would perhaps be content to 
admit that there was no right or wrong about it; the dif- 
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ferences in criteria arise from different interests, different 
environments, different needs; each set is adeguate to its own 

here. But in others we certainly do not want to say this; 
the distinction, for example, between higher and lower moral 
codes cannot be lightly brushed aside. (p. 184.) 


At the end of his article Urmson suggests a method for dealing 
with this problem. The important thing to notice about this 
method is that we must again appeal to grading criteria, although 
on a higher level. 


The important clue for dealing with this problem is to notice 
that enlightened, unenlightened, higher, lower are grading 
labels. Of course, we cannot, when debating what criteria to 
use for moral grading, grade the criteria morally, But we can 
grade them by enlightenment provided, of course, that the 
disputants have an agreed set of criteria of enlightenment. 
(p. 185.) 


Suppose, however, that no set cf criteria of enlightenment can be 
agreed upon. Urmson concludes his discussion with this reflection: 


If people have not agreed criteria for enlightenment, I do not 
know what one can do about it. All co-operative activities, 
all uses of language, must start from some agreed point. 
(p. 185.) 


Browning argues that this account of grading is mistaken in a 
fundamental way, since he claims that we do not grade things by 
reference to criteria. Browning distinguishes three sorts of activi- 
ties, which he calls “sorting”, ‘‘ranking”, and “grading proper”. 
Sorting is done by applying criteria, but sorting is not grading. 
Similarly, although ranking is done with reference to criteria, it 
also must be distinguished from grading proper. When we use 
such normative terms as “great”, “good”, “adequate” “bad”, 
“rotten” as grading labels, we do not refer, either explicitly or 
implicitly, to criteria that must be fulfilled by the object being 
graded. Consequently we do not justify our grading-statements 
by appeal to standards we have adopted. 


Grading proper is neither done with reference to criteria nor 
justified by reference to the stating of criteria fulfilled. Such 
grading has nothing to do with criteria. (D. Browning, op. 
cit., p. 237.) 


I believe that Browning’s argument against Urmson is based 
on an analysis of our use of grading words which is erroneous in 
some respects and mcomplete in others. Urmson’s position is 
essentially correct, although I think his account of certain aspects 
of grading needs further elaboration to meet the criticisms 
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Browning puts forward. In this paper I shall point out where I 
think Browning makes his mistakes and omissions, and how 
Urmson’s view can be expanded to meet Browring’s criticisms. 


1. According to Browning, wkat we do wien we try to justify 
our grading a movie, say, as a grea: movie is to “draw attention to 
various aspects and properties of the movie”. (p. 239.) But, he 
claims, this does not involve an appeal to criveria. For suppose 
someone disagreed with the grading of the movie, The Maltese 
Falcon, as a great one on the ground that “it is just a well-done 
detective story, and a detective story cannot te great, no matter 
how well it is done”, This is Browning’s example of a person 
using a criterion in grading a movie, and concerning such a person 
he says: 

We should think a person who dismissed a movie because it 

failed to fulfil some set standard a most insensitive person and 

no fit judge of art. For to his statement that no great movie 
can be a detective story, there is a completely devastating 

reply. I need only say, “Herz is one that is”. (p. 239.) 


Now it seems to me that this argumen as it stands is a 
singularly weak one. Why is the reply completely devastating? Is 
it not for the reason that the perso Browning cites is applying an 
utterly ridiculous standard for judging greatness in movies? 
Browning has knocked down a straw man. Suppose the person 
had appealed to a different criterion, such a3: “To be great, a 
movie must disclose an important truth about human life.” 
Granted the difficulties of vagueness here (ard I shall return to 
them later), would we consider a person who used such a standard 
“insensitive” and “no fit judge of act”, merely Lecause he appealed 
to a standard? 


There is a second point to be made about this example. The 
“completely devastating reply” ofered by Browning is itself a 
grading-statement: “Here is a mcvie which is (great).” This is 
open to the query: How do you know? In particular, one may 
inquire whether the person who makes the “cevastating” reply is 
not applying his own criteria cf greatness implicitly or uncon- 
sciously. He has shown by his reply only that he does not accept 
the other person’s criterion as a valid (appropriate, right) criterion. 
He has not shown that no criter.a ought to be applied. 


2. Browning has another move to make, however, and this 
brings us closer to the core of his disagreement with Urmson. 
According to Browning, we justify our grading of a movie by 
giving reasons, and these reasons he calls “considerations”. In the 
case of grading The Maltese Facon as a great movie, considera- 
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tions are made in the following way: “One draws attention to 
various aspects and properties of the movie, points out, perhaps, 
that the movie had a central motif, that Humphrey Bogart was 
adequate to his role. that the pace suited the theme, etc.” (p. 239.) 
Browning agrees with Urmson that we give justifying reasons for 
our grading-statements by refering to the natural properties of the 
thing being graded. “But,” he adds, “I do not agree that such 
reasons and considerations are criteria.” (p. 239.) Later he repeats 
this point: “In order that grading be properly done, there may be 
considerations which it is necessary to make, but such considera- 
tions are not criteria that must be fulfilled.” (p. 239.) 


The disagreement with Urmson has not yet been made clear, 
it seems to me. Urmson could easily reply that of course the 
considerations are not themselves the grading criteria. They are 
the recognition of empirical facts about the object being graded. 
But what makes such facts justifying reasons is that they show in 
what respects the object fulfils certain relevant criteria. The criteria 
themselves are tests by which < person decides how to grade the 
object, or tests which he makes in order to justify to someone his 
grading of the object in a certain way. 


It is true that Urmson does not clearly distinguish criteria or 
standards from good-making characteristics, and hence he misleads 
Browning into thinking that, if considerations are not criteria, there 
is no need to appeal to criteria in the justification of grading- 
statements. This is one matter concerning which Urmson’s account 
of grading requires further elaboration. That Urmson’s position 
actually implies a distinction between criteria and good-making 
characteristics can be shown in two ways. In the first place, 
Urmson speaks of our “choosing” or “adopting” criteria and of 
“advocating new criteria”. Criteria or standards are the sort of 
thing we can choose to employ or not to employ, but the natural 
properties of something do not depend on our choice. We choose 
what tests to apply to something in grading it. But it is a question 
of fact whether the thing does or does not satisfy the tests we apply 
to it. In deciding that certain criteria are appropriate for grading 
an object in a certain context, we decide what natural properties 
of the object are relevant to its being graded in that context. The 
criteria, in other words, determine the selection of certain charac- 
teristics as good-making or bad-making ones. Whether such 
characteristics are present in the object is not a question of our 
choice. 


In the second place, the distinction Urmson makes between 


applying criteria already chosen and justifying, questioning, or 
disagreeing about the choice of those criteria makes no sense in 
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reference to good-making charac-eristics. We may verify our 
assertions about the natural propecties of the object being graded 
by means of empirical procedures. But then we are not justifying 
any choice on our part. Furthermore, Urmson holds that it would 
be a major error to think that by verifying empirical assertions 
about the object one can thereby jastify the grading of the object. 
This is Urmson’s way of puttirg the naturalistic fallacy. One 
cannot give a complete justification of an evaluation unless one 
refers to both the good-making characteristics and the criteria 
according to which they are good-making. For if only the charac- 
teristics (Browning’s “considerations”) were referred to, one 
would not have answered the question: Why are these charac- 
teristics and not others good-makirg? My conclusion, then, is 
that Browning does not really contradict Urmson when he says 
that considerations are not criteria. 


3. The next step in Browning’s argument is that “considera- 
tions are not criteria, for a crilerion is Icgically prior to a 
judgment made by its means”. (p. 239.) Buz, Browning claims, 
the truth of the matter is just the reverse: the jadgment is logically 
prior to the considerations. 


The mistake is one of a misplaced priority. Grading- 
statements are logically prior to the dzsignation of good 
reasons or proper considera-inns for such judgments. That is 
to say, it is only by inspecticn of movies known to be great 
that the proper sort of considerations may be adduced. 
(p. 239.) 


I must confess that the second sentence quoted appears to me to be 
patently absurd. Grading-statemerts are said to be logically prior 
to the reasons which justify “such judgments”. What are “such 
judgments” but the grading-statements themselves? But how can a 
statement (or the act of gradinz, for that matter) be logically 
prior to the reasons which justify it? This is the precise opposite of 
what is meant by “logical priority”. 


Perhaps Browning is confusing logical with psychological 
priority. Perhaps he means to sar that we first grade movies as 
great, good, adequate, bad, and rotten and them adduce considera- 
tions to support our judgments. Taking this as an assertion about 
the psychology of grading, Urmscn’s theory would be unaffected 
by it. However, Browning does aot actually say this, and I think 
his own statement is open to anothzr sort of cr-ticism. In explana- 
tion of his claim about misplaced logical priority, he says: 
“|. . It is only by inspection of movies known to be great that 
the proper sort of considerations may be adduced.” (My italics.) 
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So we begin, not with our grading of a movie as great, but with 
our knowledge that a movie is great. In other words, we begin 
not merely with a grading-statement, but with a grading-statement 
known to be true. Now bow did we obtain this knowledge? 
Presumably, by finding good reasons for accepting or making the 
statement. These good reasons, then, must be logically prior to the 
statement. Thus the logical priority of criteria over grading- 
statements is not “misplaced” at all. 


4. There is another piece of artillery in Browning’s arsenal 
which misfires in a similar manner. It is aimed at Urmson’s claim 
that disagreements in grading may be resolved by re-directing 
attention to criteria. By reaching agreement on criteria, the dis- 
putants may then apply them to the object in question and arrive 
at an agreed-upon grading verdict. “This is nonsense,” writes 
Browning. “If I say that The Maltese Falcon is great and you say 
that it is not, and if we then decide independently of the disagree- 
ment at hand that great movies must fulfil criteria A B C, and if 
we then see that The Maltese Falcon does not fulfil these criteria, 
I am certainly faced with an inconsistency which must be alleviated 
by my rejecting at least one cf my assertions.” That is, I must 
either accept the criteria and reject my original grading-statement, 
or stick to the statement and reject the criteria. “But,” Browning 
continues, “if my original grading-statement is a considered one, 
the chances are that I will disavow the criteria. Unless it is 
flippant or hasty, a grading-stetement is more nearly incorrigible 
than statements of proper grading considerations.” (p. 240.) 


Here again Browning must say, not that any grading-statement 
is more incorrigible than considerations which, if accepted, would 
lead to our doubting or denying the statement, but that a con- 
sidered grading-statement, one which is not made flippantly or 
hastily, is more incorrigible than such considerations, But what 
is a “considered” statement otber than one for which we are able 
to give reasons that are so good, sound, or cogent that we are well 
justified in accepting it? It is analytically true that we ought not 
to give up such a statement (it is “incorrigible”) unless more 
cogent, better, sounder reasons are found for rejecting it. Browning 
admits that a person might change his mind and give up his 
original grading-statement. But, he adds, “I would be justified in 
rejecting my previous grading label only after serious considera- 
tion.” (p. 240.) Urmson would have nothing to complain about 
here, so long as “serious consiceration” was taken to mean either 
the application of new criteria or the taking of greater care in 
observing and noticing the natural characteristics of the movie in 
order to make sure that, by reference to the criteria already agreed 
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upon, the good-making characteristics were in fact just as they 
were claimed to be. Indeed, is this not exactly what we do mean by 
saying that we change our evaluation “after serious consideration”? 

Psychologically, a person might refuse to give up his grading 
of a movie as great when it was shown not to be great in the light 
of certain standards. But this mizht stem from sheer stubbornness 
on his part, or else it would simply show tkat he did not accept 
those standards. If, on the other hand, we are interested in the 
logic of the situation and not in the person’s psychological states 
when such a disagreement occurs, we see that the person might 
decide to look at the movie again, not in order to judge it by new 
standards, but to check on his original grading of the movie by his 
own standards. This would be his way of escertaining (by “closer 
consideration”) that the characteristics which he had thought the 
movie possessed and which madz it a great one according to his 
standards, were actually there. 


5. This analysis of the Icgic resolvinz a disagreement in 

grading would be rejected by Browning on the following ground: 
. . « Close consideration and the determination of the fulfil- 
ment of a criterion appear, on the face of it, to be mutually 
exclusive enterprises. There is no need for consideration if 
one is merely checking off criteria; one cannot give his con- 
sideration to that which bas a relevance completely decided 
for him, as a characteristic that fulfils a criterion does. 
(pp. 239-240.) 


The assumption being made heze is that al criteria are simple 
empirical tests which are clearly defined, are explicitly recognized 
for what they are, and can be easily and directly applied to a 
given object. Careful consideration of objects being graded by 
reference to criteria of this sort is not necessary. In such cases we 
simply “check off criteria”. But we don’t just “check off criteria” 
when we are judging the greatness of a movie by reference to 
rational standards of aesthetic criticism. We appeal, instead, to 
criteria which are extremely suttle and complex, the application 
of which requires careful attention to (corsideration of) many 
varied aspects of the movie in question. We may have to see the 
movie several times, focusing our attention now on the develop- 

ment of character in the main figures, now on the tragic signifi- 
cance of the moral dilemmas involved in the plot, now on the way 
of life represented in the cultural or social “setting” of the drama, 
now on the use of special photographic techniques in creating a 
certain atmosphere or mood as background to the story, now on 
the over-all unity of the film on -he basis of an idea or theme that 
runs throughout, and so on. It is hardly accurate to describe this 
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set of concentrated aesthetic experiences as a process of “checking 
off criteria”. I should think that all the important cases of grading 
in morals and in art criticism, at least, involve this subtle, complex, 
and inexhaustible kind of exploration of the thing which is being 
evaluated, in order to determine its good-making and bad-making 
characteristics, 


What is more, Browning’s statement that “one cannot give his 
consideration to that which has a relevance completely decided for 
him, as a characteristic that fulfils a criterion does” overlooks the 
fact that a person may adopt his own criteria. Once the criteria 
are accepted, it is true, a person must carry out his evaluation in 
accordance with them. But if he has freely chosen his own criteria 
and if he is open-minded about them, willing to revise them or 
replace them if they come to appear inappropriate, one can hardly 
say without qualification that the relevance of any given charac- 
teristic is “completely decided for him”. Urmson points out that 
a man who merely sorts things by reference to conventional 
criteria which he has unconsciously accepted or by reference to 
criteria which have been chosen for him is not really in a grading 
situation. The apprentice who learns the criteria (imposed “from 
above”) for separating apples into various piles marked “Super”, 
“Extra Fancy”, “Fancy”, etc., is not grading apples when he 
applies these criteria in order to decide which apples to place in 
which piles. “There would be some point . . . in saying that the 
apprentice is not really grading.” (Urmson, p. 161.) In contrast, 
a true grading situation is one in which the evaluator makes a 
characteristic relevant by adopting, on the basis of his own 
thinking, certain criteria as valid for evaluating objects of a certain 
kind from a certain point of view (such as the moral or the 
aesthetic). 


6. Some of Browning’s statements, it seems to me, can be 
understood only if criteria are required for grading. Take, for 
instance, his use of the word “proper” in the phrases: “proper 
grading considerations” (quoted on page 192 above), “the proper 
sort of considerations” (quoted on page 191 above), and “in order 
that grading be properly done” (quoted on page 190 above). 
Grading is done “properly”, I suppose, when it is done, or 
justified, on the basis of “proper” considerations. What determines 
that any consideration of the natural characteristics of the object 
is proper rather than improper? Browning nowhere answers this 
question. I submit that he does not answer it because in order to 
answer it he would have to accept the employment of criteria as 
essential for grading. Reference must be made to criteria in order 
to determine what considerations are proper, for the following 
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reason: What makes a consideration a proper one is the fact that 
the characteristic being considered is a good-making or bad-making 
one, that is, it is a characteristic relevant to the grading of the 
object in a certain context. “Proper” considerations are relevant 
considerations, and what makes them relevant is the grading 
standard or criterion being usec. Of course, the standard itself 
may be inappropriate or wrong, and this involves the “higher” 
question of justifying the choice of the standard. Grading is not 
properly done if one is not justified in having adopted the standard 
which one appeals to. But given an appropriate standard, the con- 
siderations which operate as reasons for or against the final 
grading judgment are those whick show that the object fulfils or 
fails to fulfil the standard. Other properties of the object are 
disregarded as irrelevant, since thzy have nothing to do with this 
particular grading of the object (although they may be relevant to 
a grading of the same object in nother context). 

If no criteria are being applied in an alleg2d grading situation, 
I just do not know what it woulc mean to say that a consideration 
of the natural properties of the object is proper or improper, 
relevant or irrelevant. Brownimz asserts: “If one makes the 
grading-statement ‘this is good’ without close consideration of the 
various characteristics of what Las been graded, then we are right 
to consider this statement ill-founded and premature.” (p. 245.) 
But which ones of all the “‘varicus characteris-ics” are to be given 
“close” consideration? Suppose we are judging a movie as great. 
Surely there are innumerable cheracteristics af the movie which 
Browning would never consider as relevant to such a judgment. 
He himself argues that box-office appeal, cost of production, and 
type of audience aimed at “are not criteria of greatness in a 
movie”. (p. 241.) How does he know this, urless he has accepted 
other criteria as relevant and therefore as proper considerations to 
be made in justifying the judgment in questior? If he makes such 
a judgment, as he alleges, withcut appealing to any criteria at all, 
the “close consideration” of the movie’s characteristics becomes an 
activity or practice withour defining rules, H2 cannot answer the 
questions: What does one consider when one makes a close con- 
sideration of the movie? How could one tell that a person was 
making a mistake in his considerations, or was not considering the 
movie “closely” enough? How would it be possible to train a 
person to make “close” considerations, and what would guide the 
trainee’s learning process? Finaly, if we accept Browning’s state- 
ment that “the very meaning of the word ‘gcod’ may be roughly 
explained by the sentence: ‘I hereby certify that I do not bind 
myself by any set of criteria of application, but I do bind myself 
to the attention of whatever consideratiors may be brought 
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forward by any sincere, mature, and intelligent person’” (p. 240), 
what specific qualifications would a person have to have to be 
considered in a given grading situation “sincere, mature, and 
intelligent”? 


These questions are not p2ripheral, but central to the whole 
problem of the logic of grading. Yet if grading is not done by 
reference to criteria, I do not see how they can be answered or 
indeed how they can be given any sense. Grading is a practice 
governed by certain (practice-defining) rules, among which is the 
appeal to criteria or standards which a person has adopted as 
appropriate for grading objects of a certain kind in a certain kind 
of context. There are, in addition, rules which determine the 
validity or appropriateness of these criteria. Once the choice of 
appropriate criteria is made, a grading-statement is justified by 
showing that the object has characteristics in virtue of which it 
fulfils the criteria. Other characteristics of the object are not 
relevant and hence not “proper” considerations. Without reference 
to criteria no discriminations cf relevance among characteristics 
can be made. 


7. I find perfectly acceptable Browning’s rejection of pre- 
established standards, especially when he claims that: “In calling 
a movie ‘great’ I disavow by my act any bindingness of pre- 
established standards.” (p. 241.) I take it that he does not want 
to imply that all standards are equally pre-established, for this 
would make the phrase “pre-established standards” redundant. 
And it is clear that standards need not be pre-established in the 
sense of being unquestioningly accepted as applying to a given 
object. As I pointed out above, we may be quite open-minded in 
bringing standards to bear upon an object, ready ta revise them or 
to replace them with new standards in light of our experience of 
the object. Under what conditions might such a revision or 
change of standards occur? Suppose we come across an object 
that strikes us as being definitely superior (or inferior) to the grade 
which our ordinary judgment would have assigned to it. We find 
the object surprisingly good or bad. Why are we struck this way, 
why are we surprised? I suggest that it is because we have graded 
objects of that sort from a certain point of view (such as the 
aesthetic or the moral) and have become accustomed to applying 
certain standards when we take that point of view. We now find 
that the new object has unusual characteristics which, though not 
good-making or bad-making on the basis of the old standards, 
attract or repel us when we take the same point of view toward it. 
It is our pro-attitudes and con-attitudes which are aroused by the 
experience of the object when we take the given point of view. We 
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are then disposed to re-examine our previously accepted standards 
with a view to the possibility of changing them. Therefore criteria 
must not be thought of as rigid canons that strait-jacket our 
grading in utter disregard of ovr spontaneous aesthetic or moral 
response. 


8. There are two omissions in Browning’s theory of grading 
which make for distortions in his account of Urmson’s views. One 
is a failure to distinguish between implicit and explicit criteria; the 
other is a failure to distinguish between vague and precise criteria. 
The distortions occur, for example, in the following argument: 


Urmson’s reiterated statement that ‘it is easier to employ 
criteria than to recognize -hem’ is a begging of the question 
in the case of grading. If we do not recognise them, what 
reason is there for saying that we nevertheless do employ 
them? . . . Urmson says of the criteria for the application 
of the grading label ‘good’ that ‘no one can give the precise 
list’. But if no one can give it what reason is there for 
assuming the existence of any such list? (pp. 240-241.) 


This argument overlooks twc important factors in Urmson’s 
account of grading: the possibility of making an implicit appeal to 
criteria without noticing that one is doing so, and the “open- 
texture” and vagueness of grad:ng concepts. I shall consider each 
of these points in turn. 


“If we do not recognize cr_teria, why say that we nevertheless 
do employ them?” asks Browring. The answer is that we can 
recognize them under certain conditions. I have already quoted 
Urmson as saying (page 187 above) that criteria are made explicit 
when a pgrading-statement is challenged and someone is asked to 
justify his use of a grading label. The criteria are tests which 
determine how an object is to be graded. To the extent that an 
object satisfies these tests, it is judged to merit a positive grading 
label of a certain degree or level (excellent, very good, rather 
good, etc.) and to the extent that it fails to satisfy them it is 
judged negatively at a certair. degree or level (mediocre, bad, 
completely worthless, etc.). When a person’s judgment is chal- 
lenged, he appeals to these tests and to the good-making or bad- 
making characteristics of the object in virtue of which it does or 
does not satisfy the tests. But when he makes his original judgment 
he may apply the tests without being aware that he is doing so. 
There is nothing mysterious abcut this. We do the same thing when 
we make factual judgments requiring criteria for the application of 
descriptive terms to an object. Thus we often judge a man to be 
healthy, or intelligent, or bonest, without having before our mind 
a set of clearly defined tests which the man must satisfy in order 
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to be properly described by these adjectives. On being chal- 
lenged, however, we appeal to such tests, either immediately or 
after some thought about what we had really meant by our descrip- 
tion. Of course we may be unable to decide on a specific set of 
tests even after thinking about it. This would simply mean that 
our descriptive word or concept was a vague one, which brings us 
to the second point. 


Urmson’s statement that “no one can give the precise list” of 
the criteria for applying a grading label is quoted by Browning out 
of context, The full context makes it clear that Urmson is con- 
cerned with the vagueness and “open-texture” of grading labels. 
That there may not be a precise set of criteria agreed upon in any 
given case and that there may also be disagreement concerning the 
exact test which the application of a single criterion requires are 
not reasons for denying the existence of all criteria for grading. The 
full context of Urmson’s words is: 


The writings of some philosophers seem to suggest that 
pleasant taste is the only criterion of goodness in apples, but 
this is surely false. Other criteria are size, shape, keeping 
quality, nutritive value, pleasing appearance and, perhaps, 
feel. Now we have alreedy noticed vagueness and open 
texture within one criterion. But the list itself has the same 
properties. No one can give the precise list; some will omit 
a criterion I have given, add another, vary the emphasis, 
and none of them need be wrong (though we could produce a 
list which would be certainly wrong). And it is always 
possible to think of something else which might be taken as a 
criterion or which has been implicitly used as such and not 
been noted. But surely as long as we recognize this it need 
not worry us any more than the vagueness of the criteria for 
the use of descriptive adjectives. ‘Good’ is very vague—so is 
‘bald’, or ‘middle-aged’. (p. 175.) 
Here Urmson refers to both vagueness of criteria and the possi- 
bility of having implicit criteria. The entire passage makes perfectly 
good sense, and it seems to me that Browning has simply dis- 
regarded the vagueness and implicitness of many of our grading 
criteria in his zeal to deny that there are any criteria for grading. 


9. I come now to Browning’s distinctions between sorting, 
ranking, and grading. Sorting is classifying things according to 
empirical criteria which are not normative or evaluative. That is, 
one does not take a pro-attitude toward an object in consequence 
of its fulfilling a criterion which one has applied to it, nor a 
con-attitude toward it because it fails to fulfil a criterion. A person 
is not grading or evaluating objects according to such criteria; he 
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is merely sorting them. An example would be sorting apples into 
different piles marked “Delicious”, “MacIntosh”, “Winesap”, etc. 
Sorting objects is nothing but physically classifying them, and 
Urmson would agree that this is diferent from grading them. But 
sorting does not differ from grading, as Browning thinks, on the 
ground that it is done according to criteria while grading is not. 
The difference lies in the logical role of criteria in each process. 
Sorting criteria do not functior as standards of evaluation or 
appraisal; grading criteria do. A standard of evaluation is a 
criterion which has been adopiei as an appropriate test for 
determining the worth of something from a certain normative 
point of view (the moral, the aestketic, the religious, the political, 
etc.). Something is graded pos:tively when it is found to fulfil 
those criteria which make it an coject worthy of a pro-attitude on 
the part of the grader or evaluetcr. When graded negatively. it 
is found to merit a con-attitude on the ground that it fails to fulfil 
certain criteria. The criteria appealed to are not merely differentiae 
of classification, but normative standards. Tae act of adopting such 
a standard logically and psychologically commits one to approve 
of what fulfils it and to disapprov= of what fails to fulfil it. This is 
what it means to adopt a normétive standerd. 


The difference between ranking, in Browning’s sense, and 
sorting is that no order of prefer=nce is ind:cated in the classes of 
things which result from sorting, but an 3rder of preference is 
present in the ranking process. Compare the sorting of apples into 
“Delicious”, “MacIntosh”, “Winesap”, etc, with the sorting of 
apples into “Super”, “Extra Fancy’, ‘Fancy’, etc. Browning says 
of the latter case: 


The use of the labels ‘Super’ and ‘Extra Fancy’ for apples 
would seem to indicate that an order of preference has been 
added for the sorts so lab2lled. Application of such labels 
would generally mean that ranking has been done. However, 
the ranking of apple sorts has not been done by the apple 
sorter, but probably by the apple grcwer or the apple mar- 
keter. He is the one who hés set up the criteria in the first 
place in order to arrange the sorts according to market 
value. (p. 244.) 


That is, the criteria used in a sccting situation may themselves be 
ranked in light of some end or purpose for which the sorting is 
done. The result is that different sorts have different ranks in an 
order of preference. 


Ranking in this sense is to be distinguished from “grading 
proper”. According to Browning, Urmson’s mistake was to confuse 
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sorting and ranking with grading proper. Grading proper, in 
Browning’s view, does not involve criteria at all: 


It does not involve criteria of sorting nor criteria of ranking. 
Tbis activity is the application of a label which indicates an 
order of preference . . . without reference to set standards, 
eyen without reference to a particular end. In the application 
of such labels the recognition of certain criteria is not implicit. 
(p. 244.) 


I acknowledge the fact that Urmson does not always clearly dis- 
tinguish grading from either sorting or ranking, although we have 
seen how he recognizes that the apprentice who sorts apples is not 
grading them. Nevertheless, Browning fails to show that there is 
no such activity as grading according to normative criteria, which 
is different from both sorting and ranking. After all, teachers do 
grade students’ papers, and I should hope they have criteria—at 
least implicit ones—by which to tell whether a paper passes or 
fails, and whether it is truly excellent or just passing. And do we 
not grade (evaluate, appraise) a person’s moral character in so far 
as it fulfils, or fails to come up to, our moral standards? It is quite 
true that we may apply a word like “good” or “great” to some- 
thing without reference to criteria. But in that case, I submit, we 
are not grading at all. In such situations the words “good” and 
“great” which normally function as grading labels are not used for 
grading. In the final section of this paper I shall examine this sort 
of case. Before coming to that, however, I wish to consider one 
other aspect of Browning’s theory of grading. 


10. Browning's rejection of grading criteria leads him into 
a position regarding the difference between intrinsic and extrinsic 
value which I think is untenable. He says, “. . . The distinction 
I have made between grading proper and ranking is the same as 
that made between calling a thing intrinsically good and calling it 
extrinsically good.” (p. 242.) The argument concerning extrinsic 
value runs as follows. Since criteria are ranked according to some 
end or purpose for which they are used in sorting things, the 
classes of things which result from the sorting will have extrinsic 
value only, The criteria used are dependent on the purpose of the 
ranking process in the sense that, if the purpose changes, the 
criteria will change and the value of the resultant sorts may 
change. What will be useful for one purpose may not be so for 
another. That “Super” apples are better than “Fancy” ones depends 
on the fact that the former are more desired and hence easier to 
sell than the latter. That is, the criteria which determine that 
certain apples are “Super” are correlated with the preference of 
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the apple-eating and apple-buying public. Since the end of sorting 
apples into these groups is an economic one, the sorts are ranked 
in the order of the public’s preference. 


This account of extrinsic value overlooks the possibility of 
our sorting things according to twb different kinds of criteria. We 
may sort things according to the qualities they possess, without 
considering their effectiveness in -ringing about some end, or we 
may disregard their qualities and sort them in terms of their 
utility. For example, we may sort (and rank) cars, clothes, 
bridges, and buildings from a purely aesthetic point of view, 
classifying them by reference to formal and stylistic requirements 
of beauty. Different criteria of azsthetic merit, of course, would 
be applied to each kind of thing. Ən the oth2r hand, we may sort 
cars according to their usefulness as means of family transporta- 
tion; we may rank clothes by criteria of how long they will wear 
or how warm they will keep us in winter; we may classify bridges 
according to their capacity to withstand seveze weather conditions 
or according to the amount of traffic they can safely carry over a 
one-year period; and we may judge buildirgs in terms of pure 
utility (heating, lighting, plumbing, sufficiency of office or work 
space, etc.). This difference in two kinds of sorting or ranking 
criteria is not the same as (though it is not unconnected with) a 
difference in the purposes for which we do the sorting and ranking. 
And the fact that ranking is always. done for some purpose does not 
entail that all ranking involves sorting things according to their 
extrinsic value. We may have a commercie] purpose in ranking 
things according to their beauty (in order to decide what clothes 
will be most fashionable or stylish, for example), but we are not 
then ranking things in terms of their usefulness. That is, our 
aesthetic criteria do not thereby become criteria of instrumental 
value. Browning fails to distinguish the usefulness of the things 
that are being ranked or sorted from the usečulness of the ranking 
or sorting process itself. 


Turning to his account of intrinsic value, I can find no good 
reason for accepting Browning’s statement: ‘To say that an object 
is intrinsically valuable is to say no mcre thar that it can be graded 
without reference to criteria, either of sorting or of ranking.” 
(pp. 242-243.) I believe it is possible to expand Urmson’s 
analysis of grading in such a way that the resultant conceptions of 
intrinsic and extrinsic value elucidate our ordinary way of dis- 
tinguishing between grading things with regard to the value they 
have “in themselves” and grading things with regard to the value 
they have in so far as they concribute to or make possible the 
value of something else. This expansion of Urmson’s theory was 
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originally carried out by Professor C. A. Baylis in his article 
“Grading, Values, and Choice” (Mind, LXVII, 1958, pp. 485- 
501). According to Baylis, something is graded as intrinsically 
good when it is found to have non-derivative value. This means 
that the object fulfils our standard of evaluation, and so merits a 
pro-attitude on our part toward it, quite aside from its relation to 
other good things (i.e., other things which fulfil our normative 
standards). Something is said to have extrinsic value when its 
value is derivative. That is, the criterion for grading it as a good 
thing is the fact that it makes possible the existence of other things 
graded as good, or that it contributes to, increases, or furthers the 
goodness of other good things. Thus the presence of atmosphere 
on the earth is graded as extrinsically good since it makes life 
possible. Listening to music, on the other hand, may be judged 
as intrinsically good, since it satisfies aesthetic criteria which do 
not require that it be a part of or a cause for something else that 
is good. Baylis emphasizes that the fact that something has intrinsic 
value does not mean that it may not also have extrinsic value: 
“, . To say of anything that it is intrinsically good is not to deny 
that it is extrinsically good. It is rather to affirm that it possesses a 
value over and above any extrinsic value it may have.” (Op. cit., 
p. 491.) 


This distinction between standards of non-derivative value 
and standards of derivative value, it seems to me, provides a 
clarification of what we ordinarily mean by saying that some 
things are good in themselves (and accordingly are sought “for 
their own sake”) and that other things are good for what they 
bring about or make possible (and accordingly are sought “for the 
sake of something else”). In either case we are grading a thing by 
reference to criteria by which we decide that the thing merits a 
positive grading label and as such is worthy of a pro-attitude on 
our part. The kind of criteria referred to determines the kind of 
value—intrinsic or extrinsic—the thing is judged to possess. 


11. I come now to my final point concerning Browning’s 
claim that we grade without criteria. I wish to make it very clear 
that we can and do apply value-words (I do not call them grading 
labels) to things without the use of any criteria of application. We 
do this in order to let the person whom we are addressing know 
that we have a pro-attitude or a con-attitude toward the thing in 
question, and also, sometimes, to evoke a sympathetic response 
from him. We are not just “expressing our emotion” by behaving 
in a way that displays the emotion to others. We are telling them 
how we feel about it and so communicating our approval or 
disapproval, our positive or negative attitude, to them. But in 
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these cases we are not evaluating the object according to standards, 
and hence not assigning a grade to it. We bzrrow words which are 
used as grading labels in order tc convey oTr attitudes. But if we 
are asked why we say that the object is “gond” or “great”, we can 
only reply that we don’t know——we just like it (or admire it, or 
regard it highly, or are overwhelmed by its beauty, etc.). That is, 
we do not appeal to its good-maxing charac-er-stics, but simply to 
its capacity to call forth a pro-attitude om our part. 


I suggest that when Browning’s moviegoer said that The 
Maltese Falcon is a great movie, without having any standards of 
judgment in the back of his mind, he was not grading the movie 
at all. If he was not even makinz an implicar eppeal to criteria of 
greatness in a movie, then I think we must conclude that he was 
not using the word “great” as a grading label. He was merely 
expressing his strong liking for the movie and was making a 
pleasant, socially acceptable attempt to call 5rth a similar response 
from others. (“Yes, isn’t it a terrific mov_2?’) If, on the other 
hand, he intended to pronounce a value jucgment or appraisal of 
the movie, he would have refer-ed, at leas! implicitly, to criteria 
which a movie must satisfy if it is to be judg=d as a truly great one. 
Upon having his judgment challenged, he would not only refer to 
these criteria but would also try to point owt tae characteristics of 
the movie which, in his estimation, made it a great one rather 
than merely a good or fair one. These chezacteristics would con- 
stitute the evidence that the movie did in fact satisfy the tests of 
cinematic greatness and consequently deserved -o be called “great”. 
If a challenge was directed against the particular criteria appealed 
to, the person would then have to validate these criteria in some 
way, and until he did so his grzding of the movie could not be 
completely justified. I have triec to state «sewhere (in my book 
Normative Discourse) what a vzlidation o7 criteria might consist 
in, but this is not necessary herz. 

My conclusion is that Browning has not successfully refuted 
Urmson’s view of grading, nor has he shovn us that it is possible 
to grade without criteria. He hes only shown us some “emotive” 
uses of value-words which are applied withou: criteria. 


Brooklyn College, New York. 


STILL MORE ON THE ARGUMENT OF THE PARADIGM 
CASE 


By ROBERT RICHMAN 


I should like to reply to Mr. C. J. F. Williams’ criticisms of 
my paper “On the Argument of the Paradigm Case”! because, 
even though I think the criticisms are irrelevant to my argument, I 
think they are irrelevant in an interesting way. 


In my paper I maintained, among other things, that the fact 
that we understand a term does not entail that there exists any- 
thing to which the term applies, and that this lack of entailment, 
which admittedly holds in the case of complex or definable terms, 
holds also in the case of simple terms (in the sense of “simple” 
suggested by Williams on page 276 of his article. We may agree 
for present purposes to suspend criticism of this notion of sim- 
plicity of terms). Let us assume that “red” is a simple term. Then 
all that is essential to the making of my point is recognition that 
the statement “There are no red things” is (intelligible and) not 
self-contradictory (as it would be if the intelligibility of “red” 
entailed the existence of red things). Or does Williams wish to 
maintain that “some things are red” is a necessary truth? (Pre- 
sumably we know that there are red things by observation, so that 
this proposition, if necessary, would seem to be necessary and 
a posteriori.) 


Strictly speaking, this is all I need say in affirmation or 
te-afirmation of my point. But some philosophers seem troubled 
by the question “How could I know what ‘red’ means if there 
weren't any red things (which I have observed)?” This is not, 
incidentally, the point which appears to trouble Williams. Now I 
suppose that in order to know the meaning of “red” (however 
“knowing the meaning” be construed, e.g., as some sort of mental 
occurrence, or as the ability to apply a term correctly) we must 
have learned the meaning by seeing red objects. But this is a 
psychological and not a logical “must”. And it was simply to 
clarify this point that I indicated in my paper a number of logically 
possible alternatives to the view that we know the meaning of 
“red” as a result of having observed red things (which view has as 
a consequence that if we know the meaning of “red” then “red” 
is a term which denotes). Among the alternatives which I men- 
tioned were these: that we know the meaning of “red” (say, that 
we have the ability to apply the term correctly) without learning 





1Mr. Williams’ critic:sms are set forth in “More on the Argument of the 
Paradigm Case”, this Journal, ea a 1961 (pp. 276 ff). My paper appeared 
in this Journal, May, 1961 (pp. 7 6 ££). 
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the meaning (the ability being innate), or that we have the ability 
as a result of alterations in our nervous system brought about, e.g., 
by intravenous injections of certain chemicals. (This, by the way, 
is all that my talk of such injections amoun-ed to—it was certainly 
not related to using “red” with a “totally new meaning”, or to any 
such “picture” as Williams suggests I may have in mind [p. 277].) 
I should still maintain that neithe- of these suggested alternatives 
is logically absurd. 


The purport of my remarks about apparent redness was 
similar to that of others already mentioned. In my paper I said 
nothing about learning the meaning of “rei” on the basis of that 
of “apparent redness”. And so Williams’ ccmment that “this looks 
red” is “parasitic” on “this is reč” seems irrelevant. My point was 
that since there can be things which appear red but are not, it is 
logically possible that one might come to kiow what “red” means 
—ostensively—without observing any red things. In general what 
conditions are sufficient to generate an understanding of the 
meaning of a term is not a matter to be dete-mined a priori. Hence, 
so far as logical considerations go, it migh- very well be the case 
that learning the meaning of “rec” results from seeing things which 
only appear red. 


I realize that the foregoing remarks ate too brief to be satis- 
factory to one of Williams’ persuasion. I trust that they are not so 
brief as to appear rude. In anv case, it is not essential to the 
maintenance of my position that my comments on apparent redness 
be accepted. Nonetheless it is perhaps wel to make one further 
point. It may be said that even if it be admitted that one person 
could learn the meaning of “red’ by observing apparently red 
things it is not possible that everyone shauld. For, it may be 
urged, the supposition that something appears red is senseless 
without the assumption that something is red, since we couldn't 
determine that something appeazs red unless we could determine 
that something is red. Against this view I should maintain (a) 
that it presupposes an unacceptable criterion of meaning—which 
I shall indicate below, and (b) that it is not obvious that we 
couldn’t determine something to b2 appareatly red without estab- 
lishing that something is red. (\V2 need oaly know the criterion 
for determining that something is ted, as a certain appearance in 
white light—-which criterion may be extrapolated from our con- 
ventions regarding the use of othe: colour terms. It is not necessary 
for determination of apparent redness tkat the conditions for 
redness be satisfied. It would be possible to determine that certain 
things appeared red, even though, for example, nothing presented 
a similar colour appearance to them in nacural light.) 
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The connection between cur ability to use the term “red” 
correctly and any other fact (including the existence of red things) 
is contingent, and therefore (statement of) the one kind of fact 
does not entail (statement of) the other. Of course, we must not 
confuse one’s having an ability with the display or with the 
knowledge of one’s having the ability. Some such confusion seems 
to underlie some of Williams’ cziticisms of my paper, but what is 
interesting is to speculate on why these criticisms should appear 
relevant. 


Against the view that knowing what “red” means does not 
entail the existence of red things, Williams in effect objects 
(p. 276) that we couldn’t tell (“establish”, “determine”) that 
someone knew the meaning of “red” (or that two persons used it 
in the same sense) unless there were red things. Let us grant for 
the sake of argument that application to red things is the only test 
whereby we could determine that someone knows the meaning of 
“red”, that our knowing that X understands “red” entails the 
existence of red objects. This is a totally different point from the 
one I was making, namely that X might know what “red” means 
(might have a certain ability) without there being red objects. In 
other words, Williams argues against a point which I did not 
discuss at all. Why do I consider his argument interestingly 
irrelevant? (If I were to tell someone that statement S, does not 
entail statement S I should not generally find his question, “But 
how would you tell that S, is true?” irrelevant in an interesting 
way; yet this seems to be just the sort of irrelevance I am 
attributing to Williams’ criticism. ) 


What is interesting to me is a presupposition that seems to 
underlie Williams’ discussion, and which, if accepted, might give 
his criticisms at least the semblance of relevance. Suppose we were 
to identify the meaning of an expression with the method of 
testing its applicability (or its truth). Then, assuming that the 
only test of applicability of terms like “red” necessarily involved 
the presence of red objects, we might be led to say that “X under- 
stands ‘red’ ” involves as part of its meaning (test-conditions), and 
hence entails, the existence of red objects. (I should suppose that 
the argument still fails, since it confounds the specification of test 
conditions with their satisfaction.) This is not the place to discuss 
the acceptability of the (pre)supposition that the meaning of an 
expression is identical with the criterion of its application. What 
is interesting is to note that this supposition used to be held, and 
explicitly formulated, as (one form of) the verifiability theory of 
meaning. Now I feel reasonably sure that Williams would deny 
that he is maintaining any form of this theory (or perhaps, follow- 
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ing Wittgenstein, of any controversial philosophic thesis. See 
Philosophical Investigations § 128, where W/it-genstein denies the 
possibility of controversial theses in philosopay, a denial which 
seems remarkably like a controv2rsial philosophic thesis.) Yet if 
Williams is not using (without mentioning) tke presupposition in 
question, it is hard to see the point of his remarks on p. 276, 
beginning “the difficulty here is to see what. sense can be given to 
the claim to know what the werd ‘red’ mzamt”, and proceeding 
with what is presumably intended to be an explanation of the sense 
of this expression in terms of test procedures for determining the 
applicability of the expression. I do noz, of course, wish to 
presume to tell Mr. Williams (or anyone els) what his presupposi- 
tions are. And interesting as it may be to speculate on such 
matters, it would be more valuable to have bm clarify this point 
himself. 


It has been suggested to me by philososhers who accept some 
or all of my criticisms of the APC as stated tkat the argument has 
simply not been properly formulated. M-. Williams’ discussion 
suggests some such reformation as this: For simple terms such that 
the only test of someone’s understanding their meaning involves 
presentation of instances to which the term applies, Knowing that 
someone understands the term entails that “he term denotes. This, 
I take it, is a necessary truth. That it is very useful I find dubious. 
Whether it expresses any part of the intent cf the APC I must leave 
to others to decide. But however the A?C is formulated, if it 
somehow involves the inference from undzrstanding the meaning 
of a term to the conclusion that the term deno-es, I fear that I shall 
be sceptical of it. Such an argument I co.lc not accept even on 
the authority of St. Anselm. 


University of Washington. 


MR. MARTIN ON THE INCARNATION 
A REPLY To MR. PLANTINGA AND Mr. ROWE 
By G. E. HUGHES 


Since I have elsewhere in this issue made some criticisms of 
Mr. Martin’s book Religious Belief, I perhaps owe it to him to 
defend him against nis critics when I think they fail to make out 
their case. 


In the issue cf the 4A.J.P. for May 1962 Mr. Plantinga 
and Mr. Rowe both ~laim to find a fallacy in an argument whereby 
Martin seeks to show that there is a self-contradiction in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation (at least as held by many theologians). 
Both writers make stbstantially the same point; I shall work chiefly 
from Plantinga’s article. 


Plantinga’s summary of Martin’s argument runs like this: 
“Theologians hold that (a) it is inconceivable that God be non- 
good and (b) Chris: is God. Now (a) and (b) entail (c) it is 
inconceivable that Carist be non-good. But (d) it is conceivable 
that Christ be non-good. Hence the theologian is involved in a 
contradiction.” 


Using “N” to ebbreviate “it is necessarily true that . 
Plantinga re-formulates the inference from (a) and (b) to Da as 
follows: 


(al) N~(God is non-gooc) 
(b) Christ is Sod 

therefore 
(cl) N-~(Christ is non-gond), 


He then points cut (correctly) that this inference as it stands 
is invalid, but (again correctly) that it could be re-habilitated 
if (b) were taken to be necessarily true. He then argues as 
follows: the word “Christ” can be used either (1) as a descriptive 
term, e.g. as “short for something like “The Second Person of the 
Divine Trinity’ ”? or else (2) as a proper name for Jesus of 
Nazareth. If it is used in way (1), then (b) is necessarily true, 
(c1) follows from (al) and (b), but (d) is false, and so no 
contradiction arises. If, however, it is used in way (2), then (d) 
is true, but (cl) doe: not follow from (al) and (b) (which is 
now contingent); and so once more no contradiction arises. 





1] think that in fact theologians sedom if ever use the term “Christ” to 
mean “the Second Person 3f the Divine Trinity”; but perhaps they do use it in 
ways which would suit Plaatinga’s point equally ‘well, 
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One further point made by Plantinga is this: (al) is to be 
taken in such a sense that it does not either assert or entail that 
God exists, i.e. “It is not the case that God is 10n-good” is to be 
understood as meaning nor “God exists and Le is not non-good 
(ie. E PORAN but “Anything which is God is not non-good (i.e. 
is good)”. 


We can write “Anything which is God is good” as 
(x) (xis God D x is good) 

and therefore (al) would be more unambiguously written as 
(al) N( (x) (x is God D x is goad) ). 


This reformulation does not affect Plantinga’s main point: 
(c1) follows from (al) and (b) if (b) is necessary, but not 
if (b) is contingent. 


I do not wish to quarrel with the logic of any of this. I do not, 
however, think that Plantinga’s re-habilitation of the inference 
from (al) and (b) to (c1) has much relevance to Martin’s main 
contention, since it seems clear to me that, as Rowe points out, 
Martin uses “Christ” as a personal name, and therefore in a way 
which commits Plantinga to regarding (b) as contingent. But what 
I chiefly want to point out is not that, but tha: Martin’s argument 
seems capable of being re-habilitated in another way, and that 
when it is so re-constructed the moves mad2 by Plantinga and 
Rowe are powerless against it. 


Following Martin’s use of the word “Christ” I shall re-write 
(b) as 

(b2) Jesus of Nazareth is God 
and I shall grant that this is contingent. For similar reasons I shall 
take (d) to mean “It is conceivable that Jesus of Nazareth is 
(was) non-good”, which may be expressec as 

(d2) ~N(Jesus of Nazareth is good).* 
Martin, Plantinga and Rowe all accept (d2), end I do not see how 
it is possible to disagree with them about this. 


My suggested re-habilitation of Martin’s argument consists in 
altering the first premise from “Necessarily (anything which is God 
is good)” to “Anything which is God is necessarily good”; i.e. in 
substituting for (al’) 

(a2) (x) (x is God > N(x is good)). 








27 think there must be a slip or a misprint in Plantinga’s article on p. 14, 
line 6. The “N” in the formula he labels (d1), viz. “N(Christ is non-good)’ 
should surely be “~N~”. 
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Then from (a2) and (b2) it follows by ordinary logic that 
(c2) N(Jesus of Nazareta is good) 
which contradicts d2). 


(An “N” could, of course, be prefixed to the whole of (a2) 
and no doubt many theologiars would like to see one there; but 
the presence or absence of such an “N” would not affect the 
validity of the infe-ence. ) 


Now the substitution of (a2) for (al) or (al’) is not simply 
an ad hoc device 10 re-habilitate Martin’s argument. For (1): 
(a2), rather than (al), expresses what many orthodox theologians 
wish to maintain. (a1) simply states that being good is a necessary 
condition of being ‘Sod. But many theologians would go farther 
than this: they would say that a being, however good, which was 
merely contingently good, i.e. which could conceivably have been 
non-good or which might conceivably become non-good, would 
not properly be caled “God”. And this is what is expressed by 
(a2). 


And (2): although Martin himself does not accept (a2)— 
indeed he would regard it as thoroughly confused—several 
passages in the relevant sections of Religious Belief suggest that it 
is (a2) rather than (al) that he is attributing to the theologians 
he has in mind; and correctly, if I am right. I therefore do not 
think that the arguments of Plantinga and Rowe suffice to rescue 
the theologians Martin has in mind from his clutches. 


Must we then acquiesce in Martin’s conclusion that there is 
a flat self-contradiction in the doctrine of the Incarnation, at least 
if (a2) is maintained? I do not think so; in fact I agree with 
Plantinga and Rowe that Martin’s argument contains a fallacy, 
though I think they have located it in the wrong place. To my 
mind the propositior. which requires to be looked at more closely 
is (b2), “Jesus of Nazareth is God”. There is no doubt that (b2) 
is a theologically orthodox formula, but what sort of statement is 
it to be taken to express? It has the appearance of some kind of 
statement of identity, and no dovbt it is one; but not if a statement 
of the identity of A and B is taken to assert, or even to entail, 
that A possesses all the characteristics possessed by B (to say 
nothing of vice versa). (The larguage of religion, and not only of 
the Christian religion, is full of what might be called non-standard 
assertions of identity. Professor Ninian Smart taught me this, and 
I think it is of the greatest importance.) It is clear that the 
orthodox doctrine of the Incarmmation does not assert that the 
human being Jesus of Nazareth possessed all the characteristics 
which God is held to possess, or even which the Second Person of 
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the Trinity (God the Son, the Divine Logos) is held to possess. 
He was not omnipresent, for example; and he segan to exist less 
than 2,000 years ago, whereas God the Son is held to have existed 
from all eternity. Orthodox theo-cgians have deen as concerned 
to stress the reality of his humanity as to asseri his divinity. And 
compare the clause in the Athanasian Creei: “Equal to the 
Father, as touching his Godhead; and inferior to the Father, as 
touching his Manhood.” Christian theology, I think, tends to 
prefer the language of union rather than the lenguage of identity 
in speaking of the relation between Jesus and Cod; cf. expressions 
m “the Hypostatic Union” and “substantially anited to the Word 
of God”, 


I am not, of course, trying to argue “orthocox therefore true”. 
The point is simply that if Martin argues that the orthodox theology 
of the Incarnation is involved in a self-contrad:ction, the question 
to be asked is what the orthodox doctrine asser:s and what it does 
not. 

What is wrong with the -e-habilitated form of Martin’s 
argument which I have suggested seems to me to be this: only if 
(b2) (“Jesus of Nazareth is God”) is understood as asserting that 
Jesus of Nazareth possesses all the characteristics which God 
possesses does (c2) follow from i: end (a2). But to understand 
(b2) in this way is to interpret ic in a way which is incompatible 
with the orthodox doctrine of the Incarnation. 


Victoria University of Welington. 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By C. B. Martin. New York, Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 168 p. $3. 


The burden cf Mr. Martin’s book is briefly this: religious 
statements (at least those “of the sort that deserve the very general 
description ‘Christian’ ”) aze in radical conceptual disorder. The 
basic difficulty in accepting Christianity, therefore, does not lie in 
a doubt as to whether its doctrines are true, but in the difficulty, 
even impossibility, of understanding what it is that one is being 
asked to believe. In its tone and approach Martin’s book seems 
to me to be a model of what controversy on such matters ought to 
be; he pulls none of his punches, yet he is as ready to defend the 
religious believer against what he considers to be captious or 
superficial criticism as he is to attack him on what he regards as 
more substantial grounds. Moreover he obviously has a deep 
respect for Christianity as a way of life or a set of moral principles 
or ideals; it is his intellect, one feels, not his natural sympathies, 
that prevents him “rom being a Christian himself. 


In all these respects the book with which Religious Belief 
most invites comparison is Hepburn’s Christianity and Paradox. 
And I could wish that one or other of these books, and preferably 
both, were made rejuired reading for all Christian apologists who 
address themselves to a philosophically trained audience, and for 
all writers on and teachers of the philosophy of religion who set 
out from a theological background. Hither book would help them 
to see what they are up against, and would put them on their 
guard against the all too common fault of answering elaborately 
difficulties which their opponents do not feel and side-stepping 
almost completely those which affect them acutely. I hope I do not 
appear to judge these gentlemen too harshly. Things may be a 
little better now than they were a few years back. But when one 
still sees courses in philosophy of religion with Galloway as the 
set text one may be forgiven fcr fearing the worst; and there are 
also writers and teachers who are a little more up to date, yet for 
whom Martin’s book could perform the salutory service of showing 
that one cannot dispose of “modern” philosophical difficulties about 
religious doctrines simply by demonstrating that some questions 
are begged in Chapter VI of Language, Truth and Logic. 


I think therefcre that Martin’s book was very well worth 
writing, and that it is an important contribution to the recent 
resurgence of philosophy of religion; and I hope that nothing I 
shall say hereafter will be taken as a denial of this. Yet I confess 
with a certain irritation that I think the book could have been 
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ætter; and, with even more irritaticn, that Martin himself could 
1ave improved it. For I find it argumentatively patchy. Some- 
imes a view is worked out carefully and in detail, with a beautiful 
ucidity, and the conclusion is explicitly set out in unmistakable 
erms. At other times arguments are left hanging in the air, or 
me has to read between the lines a good deal to see the point 
veing driven at. Occasionally one even has, I thnk, to draw on a 
srior acquaintance with the, philosophical tradition within which 
Martin works in order to understand what he is after; this seems 
o me to be a real defect in the book if regerdzd as a challenge 
lung out to the theologians. 


n 


Martin begins with some remarks about how we are taught 
is children to talk about God. In such teacking he says (p. 2): 
‘Evasion and obscurity are present from the teginning. This is 
mportant, because this is usually nat the case with statements 
mdergoing philosophical analysis. Statements about material 
»bjects and pains, mathematical stetements, scientific statements, 
ind moral statements, are not (typically at least) themselves in 
‘onceptual disorder, though philosophical accounts of them regu- 
arly are. There may be a temptaticn to think that religious state- 
ee at their rock bottom are in order. I do not believe this is 
X e case.” 


I confess that I myself feel this temptation very strongly and 
Martin’s book has not freed me from it, I heve, of course, no 
vish to deny that many religious stetements ma be in conceptual 
lisorder, but religious statements have no morofoly in this respect. 
[ admit too that evasion and obscurity are present from the 
yeginning when a child is taught to use religious language; but 
again I deny the sweeping contrast between religious statements 
ind the other types Martin mentions. Evasion end obscurity seem 
o me to be also present, e.g., in the teaching of moral language to 
1 child. He may be told that he ought to do something, and when 
ie asks why, the claim that he oughi is backe3 tp in ways relevant 
© backing up “This is what we want you to dc”, or “Father says 
you must”, or “You will be in for an uncomfortable time if you do 
10t”; yet at the same time he may be assured that “you ought” 
Joes not really mean any of these things. 


This sort of procedure seems to me just like the evasions 
Martin cites in the religious sphere. And children hack torch 
batteries to pieces to find the electricity inside, because they have 
been told that it flows out and lights the bult, and they cannot see 
how in view of this “electricity” isn't a stuff-word. Of course, later 
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on, somehow, sometime, the child comes to speak and think more 
clearly about morals and electricity; but equally he can come to 
use religious langiage without his childish confusions too. 


Or so it seerms to me. Martin, I take it, would want to say 
that when we grow up our use of moral language becomes (or 
at least can become) thoroughly intelligible, unconfused through 
and through; whereas our use of religious Janguage, though of 
course (as he would admit) it can become much more subtle and 
sophisticated, nevzr reaches and never can reach this stage, but 
must always remain riddled with conceptual confusion. 


Whether this is so or not seems to me the crucial issue of the 
book (how we are taught as children seems to me less important 
than Martin thinks it is). But what are our criteria here for con- 
ceptual confusion? I should guess that it is possible to show any 
category of statements or expressions to be conceptually confused 
if one is allowed +o insist that they must conform to the logic of 
some other category or categories of statements or expressions if 
they are to be said to make sense. It seems to me that many of 
Martin’s arguments depend on such an insistence in the case of 
religious statements, though of course his arguments are handled 
with vastly greater subtlety and insight than the previous sentence 
would suggest. Such arguments, I want to suggest, can be made 
to look very different in their upshot if we adopt an alternative 
programe for mete-theology, one which is in a sense the opposite 
of Martin’s. This alternative programme can be indicated roughly 
by saying that it consists in allowing the actual use of religious 
terms and statemerts to determine their logic, rather than trying to 
force an alien logic upon them. If we adopt this basis, we can then 
regard arguments which show how religious statements generate 
contradictions when they are construed on the model of other 
types of statements, not as demonstrating that they are concep- 
tually confused, but as showing by contrast some of the peculiarities 
of their own logic. 


I shall make sme comments on one of Martin’s arguments in 
the light of this. In Chapter Four he insists (page 40) that the 
term “God” may be used in either of two ways: either as “a 
proper name referring to a particular being”, a name such as 
“Napoleon”, or as a descriptive term (i.e. a descriptive term 
applicable to a particular being, as page 41 makes clear; a term 
like “gorgon”—Mértin’s own examples). “I believe”, he says, 
“that the attempt to use it in both ways at once results in contra- 
diction.” He makes out a massive and powerful case for this 
contradictoriness provided that the alternatives are as he states 
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them. This chapter contains mucà acute ani well-organized 
material on the topic of proper names. and their relation to descrip- 
tive phrases; but throughout it is, as far as I can see, proper names 
and descriptive phrases as applied to “particular things” that are 
being discussed. But what if God is not thought cf as a “particular 
thing”? An exposition of the logic of proper names and descrip- 
tive phrases as applied to particular things would then be irrelevant, 
except to point a contrast or to show the trouble we get into if we 
mistake the logical type of the word “God”. 


Now as far as orthodox Christian thought end speech is con- 
cerned (and that is what Martin has in mind), I think a very good 
case can be put up for saying that God is not regarded as a “par- 
ticular thing”. I am not thinking of what most ordinary Christians, 
or even most theologians, would sa» if confronted with the ques- 
tion “Does the word ‘God’ refer to £ particular thing?” For as we 
all know it is possible for a man “o give a glaringly inaccurate 
description of his own use of a word. I meen rather that the 
pattern of what makes sense and what does not, in the case of 
names and descriptions of particular things, does not fit the pattern 
of usage of the word “God” on the lips of believers. It seems to 
me about as useful to speak of God as a particu_ar being as it is to 
speak of the number 17 or perfect moral virtue as a particular 
being. And it is worth remembering that one piece of meta- 
theology which has won wide acceptance among the orthodox is 
that “God” is not a substance-word (Aquinas in the formal mode). 


We have then two contrasting programmes for meta-theology. 
Tn one of them the fact that the patern of usage of a term such as 
“God” does not accord with that of other (non-theological) terms 
with which it is taken to be analogous is made a basis for the 
charge that the use of the term is logically incoherent. In the 
other, this same non-accordance is regarded as showing that the 
terms are not as analogous as they may have at first appeared, 
and the actual usage of religious terms within religious language 
is taken as normative for the logice] type and the kind of meaning 
they have. Which of these progranmmes is preferable is perhaps the 
most important question for meta-theology (even, mutatis 
mutandis, for all meta-theorising). I am disposed to prefer the 
second largely because religious language is a ong-established fait 
accompli, and something which does a job which, as far as I have 
been able to discover, no other segment of language can do. And 
this is why, as I said earlier, I feel strongly the “temptation to think 
that religious statements at their rcck-bottom are in order’”—-i.e. in 
their own kind of order. Of course they must have a coherent 
order to justify one in saying this; but I think they have. Not all 
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are in order, certainly; but not all material object, mathematical, 
or moral statements are in crder either. 


I think, however, that Martin has shown that meta-theology 
is a more intricate and complex subject than most philosophers 
and theologians have taken it to be. 


m 


I want to say something about another important problem 
which Martin’s book raises; not because I disagree with what he 
says, but because I have never seen any substantial discussion of it 
and because I find it a very puzzling one. We can take our start 
from Martin’s second chapter. Here he discusses Braithwaite’s 
An Empiricisťts View of the Nature of Religious Belief and 
Wisdom’s Gods as examples of accounts which would make 
religious statements “harmless” or free from logical confusion by 
so construing them that they either make no claims about the 
world at all or make very reduced claims about it, and at least 
“make no reference to anythirg over and above the world”. Such 
accounts, Martin thinks, coulc “make ‘theists’ of us all”, but they 
are a kind of cheat nevertheless, because almost all Christians will 
want to regard their doctrines és asserting more than these accounts 

allow. The chief importance of the “reductionist” accounts, 
he says, is that they force upon the theist “the forbidding question 
‘what more?’”, According to Martin, something more is essential 
to genuine theism, but it is this “more” which generates the 
conceptual impasses. 


The title of the chapter in question is “Rationalist Substitutes 
for Religion”; but it might te complained that this is a most 
misleading title. Braithwaite, iz could be argued (to take his case 
only), is not offering us either g religion or a substitute for one, but 
something quite different, namely an account of what it is to have 
a religious belief. And if this so, a whole maze of inter-related 
questions arises. 


Why should the fact that a Braithwaitean gives the account 
he does of what it is to have a religious belief be taken to show 
that he does not have any religious beliefs? Must someone hold a 
certain kind of view of what it is to believe statements of a certain 
type (or a certain view of the function of statements of that type) 
before he can properly be said to believe any of them? When a 
phenomenalist offers an account of statements about chairs and 
tables in terms of statements about sense-data, he is not usually 
accused even by his opponents 2f not believing in the existence of 
chairs and tables. When two philosophers differ in their account 
of what it is to make a moral judgment, they do not usually accuse 
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each other of not making any genvine moral judgments; they may 
even be, and recognize themselves to be, in complete accord on 
every moral issue. Does the parallel not hcld in the theological 
case? If not, why not? Must one hold an orthodox meta-theology 
before one can be said to subscribe to an orthodox theology? 
Indeed, is there (could there be) an orthodox meta-theology; or 
are there only orthodox doctrines, not orthodox doctrines about 
doctrines? 


Nextly, if someone thinks, as Martin appears to do, that a 
Braithwaitean “reduction” of religious statements issues in some- 
thing clear and unconfused, while what is omitted in the reduction 
is conceptually muddled, why does he not regard this as telling in 
favour of reductionism? A phenomenalist may commend his 
phenomenalism to us because he thinks (rigatly or wrongly) that 
statements about sense-data are free from conceptual difficulties, 
and that the man who refuses the reduction has to face “the 
forbidding question ‘what more?’ ”; and if we agree with him about 
this we are likely to accept his phenomenalism and say that state- 
ments about chairs and tables really do come down to statements 
about sense-data, rather than say that we do not believe any state- 
ments about chairs and tables at all. Why should Martin and those 
who agree with him insist that religious statements must mean 
more than the reductionist theories allowed for, especially when 
they then want to claim that such statements cannot mean more 
(consistently or intelligibly, at least)? 


Martin’s comments on the reductionist theories he mentions 
are surprisingly brief, but I think his main reason for rejecting 
them is that most Christians would reject them and that therefore 
they cannot constitute an adequate account of what belief in 
Christian doctrines comes to. But how good is this as a reason? 
Are the users of a certain type of language always the best judges 
of the adequacy of a philosophical account of what precisely the 
function of that language is? The phenomenalist in epistemology 
or the emotivist in ethics is likely to be unmoved by the fact (if it 
is a fact) that most users of material object language or moral 
language are unsympathetic to his account. And rightly, surely? 


Was then the fluttering in certain Chrstian dovecotes which 
followed the delivery of Braithwaite’s lecture due to a sheer 
confusion between theology and meta-theslogy, between philo- 
sophical reduction and religious denial? And is Martin’s outright 
rejection of reductionist theses due to a similar mistake? 

I cannot avoid raising such questions; yet they puzzle me far 
more than the way I have phrased them mzy suggest. It might be 
thought that I have been straying from my task as a reviewer and 
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chasing a hare wh.ch has happened to catch my eye instead. Even 
if this were so, itis a hare which I should very much like to see 
caught; and if Martin could some day find time to catch it and 
place it effectively on the dissecting-table I should be very grateful 
to him. But in fact I think that the questions I have been raising 
have a relevance to more ož his book than the second chapter. I 
seem to have detected a p2st-Braithwaitean fluttering in certain 
anti-theistic dovecotes as well as in certain Christian ones. If some 
Christians have been alarmed by the thought that Christianity is 
being eviscerated, some antitheists have, I suspect, been irritated 
by the possibility -hat Christianity might be being made credible, 
if not precisely by Braithwaite’s lecture yet by some form of reduc- 
tion of which it is an example or a foretaste. It would be pre- 
sumptuous and irrelevant to speculate how far Martin himself feels 
this irritation; but I cannot avoid the impression that in many 
crucial cases, in spite of his zenuine attempts to be as sympathetic 
as he can, he is tying the hands of the believer by insisting that 
his doctrines be kept in their conceptually most intractable form, 
on pain of his beinz accused of not being really a believer after all. 
There are no dou5t limits to the amount of reinterpretation of 
doctrine, reconstruction of belief, demythologizing and philo- 
sophical reduction which a man can indulge in and still claim to 
be a Christian believer. Yet a good many developments of these 
kinds have occurred during the history of Christianity, usually 
scandalizing their contemporaries but often quietly settling down 
into commonplaces. What I should like to have seen in Martin’s 

book is an attempt to tackle the (admittedly very tricky) question 
of what these limits are; the reader would then be in a better 
position to assess how far his arguments tell against what is of the 
essence of Christianity, and acw far they tell only against certain 
formulae or interpretations waich could be modified without loss of 
that essence. J am not trying to defend Braithwaite’s or any other 
reductionist theory—indeed -he drift of Section I of this review 
was anti-reductionist; but I do not wish to reject a man’s claim to 
be a Christian believer simaly because he holds a reductionist 
meta-theology, and I find Martin’s reasons for doing so too thin 
to be convincing. 


IV 


A few points of a more detailed nature: 

1. In a book which is meant to rattle the orthodox theologians 
it is as well to make quite sure taat one is au fait with the orthodox 
doctrines. Martin slips occasiorally here. I do not think that these 
slips affect his main arguments, but they may cause his book to be 
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taken less seriously by the theologians than it deserves to be. For 
example, the doctrine of the Two Natures does not assert that 
there is something about the human nature of Christ which could 
not be conceived to be otherwise, as Martin seems to maintain on 
pages 62-3. 

2. I think it is unfortunate that Martin should regularly use 
“Christ” as the personal name of Jesus of Nazareth. “Jesus” is 
the proper name (in the ordinary sense) of the historical person 
in question; “Christ” is a theologically-loaded title applied to Him 
by believers. I do not intend this as a carping point of terminology; 
I suspect it leads Martin into the misunderstanding mentioned in 
the previous paragraph. The doctrine is of Two Natures in Christ, 
not of Two Natures in Jesus, which Martin’s acco int seems in effect 
to make it out to be. 


3. The theologians whom Martin quotes seem to me to be a 
very mixed bag. I do not, of course, object to his criticizing anyone 
at all he cares to; but if his concern is witt the fundamental 
doctrines to which Christians are committed, I should like to be 
surer than I am that the texts he quotes adequately represent these. 
It is no doubt pleasant to have caught out Doct-ine in the Church 
of England in a “nice obscurity”; but reflections on the circum- 
stances in which that document was produced (or even a brief 
consideration of its title) should lead one to realize that almost 
anything might be found in it. 


4. To end on a more appreciative note; I hope Martin will 
not take it amiss if I, who believe in the Eucaarist in a way in 
which he does not, express my thanks to him for the analogy of 
the child’s game on pages 129 ff., which I have found to be the 
most helpful leading idea in Eucharistic philossphy which I have 
come across for a long time. I have found Martin’s remarks 
helpful not least because of his insistence that tre starting-point in 
this field is the task of determining the logical type of the utterance 
“This is My Body” as these words were used by Jesus at the Last 
Supper. 


An adequate review of Martin’s book would have to take 
account of his arguments and contentions in dezail, and I feel that 
I have done him an injustice in confining myself to a few very 
general issues and to such points of detail as I could comment on 
in a sentence or two. But had I not so confined myself I fear that 
the review could hardly stop short of being as long as the book 
itself. 

G. E. HUGHES. 


Victoria University of Wellington. 
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PERCEPTION AND THE PuyuicaL WorLD. By D. M. Armstrong. 
International Library of Philosophy and Scientific Method, 
Routledge & Kegan Peul, London, 1961. xii, 196 p. 25s. 
(U.K.) 


1. This book is, in the words of its author, “a defence of Direct 
Realism”, that is, of the view "that the direct or immediate object 
of awareness (when we perceive) is never anything but a physical 
existent, which exists independently of our awareness of it” (p. xi). 
In the course of defending tais view Dr. Armstrong considers and 
rejects the other members of “a triad of ‘theories of perception’ 
which compete for the allegiance of philosophers: . . . Represen- 
tationalism and Phenomenalism” which both hold “that the 
immediate object >f awareness is a sense-impression or sense- 
datum” (p. xi). 


Armstrong’s refutation of the two views competing against 
his own and the exposition af his own theses on the nature of 
sense-impressions, sensory illusion, and perception itself occupy 
fifteen closely reasoned chapters. Much of the discussion is of a 
high order and nearly all of it is lucid and well presented. But in 
spite of the fact that the consideration and rejection of topics like 
“that the sensible qualities of objects are nothing but a species of 
sensation” (pp. 3-7) have about them a freshness and sharpness 
not often found ir discussions of this kind (in so far as these 
important matters have been aired at all in recent years), I do not 
propose either to describe or to criticize them here. Instead I shall 
use the available space, firstly to indicate rather roughly the main 
drift of the principal arguments and to state their conclusions, 
secondly to offer certain objections, which I believe to be con- 
clusive, to the main theses anc to offer some reasons why similar 
arguments have not carried sufficient weight with the author. 


2. Sketch of the main argurrents and their conclusions: 


The book is civided into five parts. In Part One two argu- 
ments stated by Berkeley in the “First Dialogue” are rejected as 
arguments which prove “the sensible qualities subjective”: namely, 
that these qualities “are nothing but species of sensations”, and 
that the allegedly ‘relational’ status of “qualities” like greatness 
and swiftness show them to bz “subjective”. The reasons given 
for rejecting the first view are familiar enough, or should be; for 
example, that sensible qualities are publicly perceived, sensations 
privately felt (p. 77. But the discussion of the second view is of 
great interest and considerable ingenuity, relying as it does upon 
its being the case zhat one perceives the relations of one’s own 
body to an object, as well as perceiving the object itself. A third 
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view, called “The Argument from ml sion”, is reserved for closer 
attention in Part Two. 


Part Two begins with an elucidation of the distinction, or 
supposed distinction, between “immediate” and “mediate” percep- 
tion. The model is Berkeley’s hearing the coach drive along 
streets: “. . . immediately I perceive only the sound, but from 
the experience I have had . . . I am said to hear the coach.” 
Armstrong accepts this model but somewhat strangely goes on to 
maintain that there is no “hard and fast” distinction between the 
two sorts of perceiving (p. 22). For there is a hard and fast and 
completely indisputable distinction between hearing a sound and - 
hearing a sound made by a coach. So if the supposed distinction 
between “immediate” and “mediate” perception is explained in 
those terms, there cannot be any case at all in which that dis- 
tinction is not hard and fast, although, of course, there may be 
plenty of cases (perhaps every other case) in which we have 
difficulty in applying the model. This comment is only made here 
because of the account that Armstrong later gives of what it is to 
perceive immediately as opposed to perceive mediately. After 
explaining that the point of departure of Direct Realism from 
Phenomenalism lies in the different answers that each theory gives 
to the question, “What is the object of immediate perception or 
awareness, a ‘physical existent’ or a ‘sense-impression’?” Armstrong 
concludes the chapter (entitled, “What Are the Immediate Objects 
of Awareness in Perception?”) with what he claims to be a 
reformulation of “The Argument from Ilusion” in a “powerful 
and persuasive” form. According to this versicn of the argument, 
since “immediate” sensory illusion does occur, the mark of which 
is an incompatibility on occasions of the putative perceptions of 
different observers, and since I do perceive, when, for example, 
hallucinated, something necessarily other than what I suppose, 
what I perceive must be the sense-impression of what I suppose 
I perceive. And since it is logically possible when I have that 
sense-impression that I might be veridically perceiving what I only 
suppose I am perceiving when hallucmated, anc since my “percep- 
tual experience” is the same in both cases, then, if it is admitted 
that in the hallucinating case the “immediate” object of perception 
is a sense-impression, “it can hardly be denied that even in 
veridical perception the immediate object of perception is a sense- 
impression” (p. 27). 


What follows (pp. 28-79) is the examination and rejection 
of Representationalism and Phenomenalism as the theories which, 
in the author’s view, are the two points of view we can take if it 
is allowed, as the Argument from Illusion would seem to require, 
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that the only “immediate’l objects of perception are sense- 
impressions. There is space only to draw attention to those parts 
of the discussion which are most original and most crucial to the 
main theses. In rejecting the Representative Theory, Armstrong 
states a number of perhaps familiar but powerful objections to that 
position, concluding, however, with the somewhat rash claim that 
the theory’s conception of a “physical object” involves a contra- 
diction. Why, and in what way, this is rash will, I hope, emerge in 
my criticisms of his final position. In any case, the argument is 
that since “immediate” and “mediate” are correlative terms in 
perception, it ought to make sense at least to talk of what is 
“mediately” perceived as being “immediately” perceived. But the 
Representative Theory holds that it is logically impossible to 
perceive “physical objects” immediately. So the theory’s percep- 
tion of a “physical object” involves a contradiction. 


Before producing his refutation of Phenomenalism, Armstrong 
argues that sense-impressions cannot exist unperceived and 
resolves, in spite of compelling arguments to the contrary from 
Ayer (in The Problem of Knowledge) and Price, to cling to the 
principle that one cannot be mistaken about the characteristics of 
one’s sense-impressions nor can they have unnoticed features. 
He promises, however, that, when the “true nature of sense- 
impressions” is revealed in a later chapter, the appearance of 
paradox in the “indeterminacy” of sense-impressions and the “in- 
transitivity” of some of their relations of resemblance will vanish. 


The refutation of Phenomenalism occupies thirty-two pages. 
The discussion here is uneven and of markedly varying originality 
and power. But it must be emphasized that this is at least mainly 
due to the complexity and difficulty of most topics discussed (see 
in particular pp. 70-79, where it is argued compellingly that 
Phenomenalism can give no satisfactory account of the nature of 
mind, although this might well be at least one of the things it is 
most vehemently claiming to do). The consideration of most note 
otherwise is that Phenomenalism can give no satisfactory account 
of the “determinecy of physical objects”, since the sense- 
impressions out of which it pretends to “construct physical objects” 
are not themselves always in all respects “determinate”. 


Part Two concludes with an important chapter on the nature 
of sensory illusion. It is contended that sensory illusion “is nothing 
but false belief, or inclination to a false belief, that we are per- 
ceiving some physical object or state of affairs’. And, “When the 
stick in water looks bent, there is nothing bent to be perceived, we 
only think or are inclined to think we perceive such an object” 


° 


(p. 87). It is later pointed out that thse belies are non-evidential: 
they have “causes” not “grounds”. Yo have a “sense-impression” 
is “to believe, or be inclined to believe, that we are immediately 
perceiving some physical object or state of affairs” (p. 98). Where 
such an impression “corresponds to reality’, the belief is true; 
where it fails to correspond, the belief is false. The final claim of 
the chapter is “to have undercut the Argument from Hlusion and 
have shown that it does not force us tc embrace those Iron 
Maidens, Representationalism or Phenomenalism”. 


Part Three: The “sceptical” question of row we distinguish 
veridical from non-veridical perception is now briefly considered 
under the heading “The Argument from Vezification”. It is sug- 
gested that the Phenomenalist has wrong.y assumed “that our 
perceptions are our evidence for the assert.on of certain physical 
states of affairs” (p. 104), but a final pronouncement is postponed 
until after “our analysis or account of what it is to perceive a 
physical object or state of affairs’ has been given. This turns out 
to be “that perception is nothing but the acquiring of knowledge 
of, or, on occasions, the acquir-ng of an -nclination to believe, 
particular facts about the physical world, by means of our senses” 
(p. 105). It is said that “an inclination to believe” would involve 
a “presumptive thought”, that is, one “which we would necessarily 
take as true but for the fact that we hold =ther beliefs about the 
world, beliefs which imply the falsity of this presumptive thought” 
(p. 106). The distinction between “immedicte” and “mediate” 
perception is now reformulatec in terms of “immediate” and 
“mediate” beliefs, that is, beliefs ‘immediately” acquired about the 
world and beliefs suggested to one by “immediate” beliefs. 
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A number of objections to this view aze considered. In Parts 
Four and Five arguments which seem to farour Phenomenalism or 
some other alternative to Direct Realism end which are adduced 
from physiology and physics are considered in great detail. The 
book concludes with a discussion of the traditional distinction 
between “primary” and “secondary” qualities. A good deal of 
Part Five might well be considered separately from the main 
thesis and would doubtless repay closer attenticn than can be given 
to it here. 


3. Some objections to the main conclusicns and to the author's 
conception of necessary truth: 

The following considerations are offered in full realization of 
the difficulty and complexity of the issues involved: it is not sup- 
posed that they will carry any weight with Dr. Armstrong, and I 
shall later say why they will nct and why they should. 


(a) Has Armstrong answered differently but correctly the same 
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question that his opponents 


The question Armstrong claims to be answering is, “What is 
the direct or immediate object of awareness when we perceive?” 
(p. xi). According to the theory he defends, “the immediate 
object of awareness is never anything but a physical existent, which 
exists independently of the awareness of it” (p. xi). According to 
the theories he opposes, “the immediate object of awareness is a 
sense-impression or sense-datum”. 


But Armstrong defines “to have a sense-impression” as 
follows: “It is to believe, or be inclined to believe, that we are 
immediately perceiving some physical object or state of affairs” 
(p. 98). ` 


At least three questions arise at this point: (i) Assuming that 
it follows, as it certainly seems to follow, from this account of a 
sense-impression that a sense-impression cannot possibly be what 
we are directly or immediate:y aware of in perception, can it 
conceivably be the case that anyone in his senses would want to 
contend that we are so aware of a sense-impression? (ii) Assuming 
that no one in his senses would defend the thesis that we are 
directly or immediately aware of a sense-impression (if Arm- 
strong’s account is accepted) can it be true that Armstrong is 
answering, but differently and correctly, the same question that the 
phenomenalist, say, is answering, but differently and incorrectly, 
by contending, as Armstrong says the phenomenalist does contend, 
that we are directly or immediately aware only of sense-impres- 
sions? (iii) Assuming that Armstrong and his opponents are 
answering different questions differently, what becomes of the 
contention to have answered, albeit by “philosophical argument”, 
and to have answered correctly, tbe question to which the 
Phenomenalist and Representationist have allegedly returned dif- 
ferent and incorrect answers? 


(b) “What is a physical object?’ 


This is a question on which Armstrong (in his Introduction, 
p. xii) says he hopes to throw “some indirect light”. It has already 
been said that the material in the chapters dealing with “physical 
reality” and related matters is of great interest. Unlike, I would 
suggest, “what is a sense-impression?”, “what is a physical object?” 
would seem to be a genuine conceptual question. 

“Colour, sound, taste and smell, for instance, play no part in 


the eects account of matter, although perception treats them 
as characteristics of physical objects” (p. 156). 
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This sentence ends with a use of “physical object” evidently 
equivalent to “material thing”. It ts a muddle we are all in 
about “physical objects”, in the s€nse of objects of physical 
enquiry, and material things as objects of perception: we do not any 
of us always know just how to d2scribe all the relations between 
(physical) objects of physical enquiry and naaterial things. In 
considering this asymmetry Armstrong is led to the conclusion 
that “sensory illusion is a much more widespread affair than we 
ordinarily assume” (p. 164; his italics). It would seem that a 
conclusion of this kind might folow from en identification of 
objects of physical enquiry with material things and/or their 
ordinarily perceivable characteristics, which may well not enter into 
the characterization of a “physical cbject”. But considering how 
arbitrary the identification is and, to use a wcrd of Armstrong’s, 
the “wound” it inflicts on the concept of sersory judgment and 
illusion, might it not be better not to make that identification? 
That the identification is not a natuza! one is shown by the necessity 
under which Armstrong labours -c provide an explanation of this 
divergence between two classes of objects which he goes on to 
identify none the less: his importation of Ais rotion of an illusion 
into the characterization of at least some (tme) material thing 
statements which, treated qua material thing statements, would 
stand in need of no such elucidation; e.g., “I can see that the 
table-top has no gaps in it”. 


(c) But will Armstrong’s notion of illusion serve even for sensory 
illusion in the well-known cases? 


According to Armstrong, ‘“To suffer sensory illusion is to 
acquire a false belief or inclination to a false belief in particular 
propositions about the physical world, by means of our senses” or 
by means of what we believe to be our sensas (p. 106). 


What has been called “The Argument from Illusion” is not as 
it stands an argument at all, unless it is conceived of as an “argu- 
ment” against someone who most improbably takes the view that 
all objects of sight, touch, hearing, taste and smell are material 
things and/or their characteristics. For all it asserts is that there 
are circumstances in which anyone, perhaps properly, might take 
himself to be confronted with a material thing and be mistaken; 
e.g., he is confronted not with an oasis but a mirage simulating an 
oasis. A number of things it might also be taken to be asserting 
about the characteristics of material things (e.g., about the shape 
of a round flat object seen from some angl2s) either reduce to 
assertions about how we might nave been ceceived in the same 
circumstances if our whole apparatus of sensory judgment had 
been different, or are incoherert as assertions about how we are, 
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or may be, deceived aboutfithe characteristics of material things. 
The most that can be extragjed from the Argument as it stands is 
that it is logically possibl§ that if our apparatus of sensory 
judgment had been different we might have made a number of 
sensory judgments which, on the criteria of truth and falsity we 
now employ, would be false. And if this is not formally tautological, 
it is certainly devoid of all interest. 


This much seems to have been well appreciated by Professor 
Ayer in The Problem of Knowledge. For in order to get the 
Argument from Illusion going at all he is obliged to employ a 
number of technical, or quasi technical, terms; e.g., “having some- 
thing in sight”. At least one such term is logically necessary if we 
are to state coherently at least one of the premises of the Argu- 
ment, to wit that there is something in common between the 
so-called veridical and the so-called non-veridical case. For it is 
not enough that there should be the possibility of a mistake (a 
false belief) in any sensory judgment that is offered: the mistake 
must be of the order, if the Argument is to succeed, that one is, in 
the circumstances, wholly mistaken in asserting that there is an 
object of the judgment other than what can be adduced as a 
function of (or internally related to) the judgment itself; e.g., a 
sense-datum. This is the conclusion which has to be discounted 
by anyone who professes to take the Argument from Dlusion 
seriously and to reject phenomenalism, say, in favour of some 
account of perception with which the “Sense-Datum Theory” can 
in any real sense be claimed to conflict. 


There are, of course, a number of ways in which this can be 
done. Armstrong’s way is to embrace the Argument and deny that 
there is any object at all in amy case in which sensory illusion 
occurs: there is only the false belief, or tendency to false belief, 
that there is an object (cf. p. 87). Generally speaking, this false 
belief will in fact have been acquired “by the use of the senses”: 
but in other cases the belief that the false’ belief was so acquired 
will be itself false (cf. footnote, p. 106). 


What can be roughly classified as a form of the “Sense- 
Datum Theory” seems to be asserting that in cases of sensory 
illusion there is an object which is “sensed” rather than perceived. 
To say this would seem to mean, if it means anything, that it is in 
some sense correct to say that it is by the use (or misuse) of the 
senses that a false belief, or tendency to false belief, is acquired in 
a case of sensory illusion. Armstrong’s point of departure would 
seem to be in claiming that in any case of sensory illusion it is not 
necessarily by this means that the false belief is acquired: Someone 
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who is totally visually hallucinated nfly merely falsely believe that 
he is seeing at all when he claims togbee a pink rat on the piano; 
e.g., he may have his eyes shut. 


This account of visual hallucination would seem to amount to 
saying that, at least as philosophzrs have talked about hallucina- 
tion, all that need be true is that the hallucinated subject should be 
wholly deluded in supposing that he is in any way seeing or per- 
ceiving what he might claim to see, where “in any way” excludes 
that he is seeing something other tkan what he mistakenly says he 
sees, or might mistakenly claim to see. 


This account seems unexcepticnable as far as it goes. But the 
all-important question is: will it serve as a model for the charac- 
terization of sensory illusions other zhan the forms of total delusion 
that philosophers seem to have often relied upon in order to intro- 
duce “Visual sense-data’”? 


What allows the account of sensory illusion to take root in 
the case allowed is the logical truth that it is total delusion that is 
described. For even in the case in which the subject is ex hypothesi 
seeing something other than, for example, a pink rat (a pink glove 
is seen), it cannot possibly be the case that he is seeing what he 
might falsely claim to perceive, so long as we are prepared to 
describe him as “hallucinated” in that respect; for example, in its 
merely seeming to him that he sezs a pink rat. But in the case 
of the seemingly bent stick partly immersed in water it is not 
logically necessary that the witness of the illusion should be 
deluded at all. In this case Armstrong would say that if he is 
not it is because he knows better. But the crucial question is 
whether our ordinary way of describing the case entails either that 
the subject believes that the stick is really bent or that he has a 
tendency to believe that it is bent. Well, does “It looks bent” entail 
either “I believe it is bent” or “I would say it is bent if I did not 
know it was immersed in water’: Clearly the first alternative is 
out. For the witness may both inte‘ligibly and truthfully say, “It 
looks bent to me, of course; but I know it isn’t”. And about the 
second alternative we can say that it depends entirely on the 
plausibility of the illusion, et cetera. To say that would seem to be 
appraising the plausibility of what is simulated. No one who 
witnesses such an effect is logically obliged to admit that he would 
take the effect for a bent or broken stick if he did not know the 
stick was partly immersed. In fact he may both significantly and 
truthfully deny this. 

“I would say it was bent i I did not know it was partly 
immersed”, whatever sense we give to it, does not get its use from 
the very special circumstances in which the stick looks bent or 
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broken, and which give a ndtural use to a “looks” locution of that 
kind, We might even say tht the “looks” locution is forced upon 
us in this case: but the app®aisal of the effect is not. Witnessing 
the effect does not, cannot, commit us to the belief that what is 
seen looks exactly as it would look if the stick was really bent or 
broken. That is not the way the “looks” locution is used in this 
case. Of course, in a particular case one may make (truly or 
falsely) the additional judgment that what is seen looks as it 
would look if the stick were not partly immersed, say, but really 
broken. But whether that judgment is justified will be a matter of 
the facts and not eo ipso describable, or otherwise derivable, from 
its being true that “It looks bent” has a natural use in any case of 
a certain kind. 


A fortiori, it cannot be the case that it is “on the basis of 
experience” or “additional knowledge or belief’ that one is pre- 
vented from falsely believing that the stick is bent, which is 
Armstrong’s way of accounting for the cases in which an illusion 
does not deceive. For, if there is no case in which on other than 
empirical grounds one might be committed to saying that one 
believed the stick was bent, then we cannot construct the teaching 
situation in which we might “learn” from experience that a stick 
partly immersed in water only looks bent. For this implies that 
on other than empirical grounds we are entitled to infer in at least 
one typical case that the stick is bent. And this has been shown 
not to be the case. 


(d) “What is perception?” 

As opposed to “What is a sense-impression?” (as a naive 
enquiry) and “What is a physical object?” (as a conceptual 
enquiry), “What is perception?” would seem not to be a question 
at all. For no discussion of perception can proceed without putting 
the “question” out of court. And if this is not done we are likely 
to be told that perception is something it is not. 


If the question is taken to mean “What sort of thing is 
perceiving?” then we have at least to consider that perceiving may 
not be a species of any genus. 


Armstrong is crippled in his enquiry by his refusal to consider 
that there is any other form of necessary truth than that exhibited 
in a formal tautology (cf. footnote, p. 89). But we do want to 
know, for example, whether or not phenomenalism is necessarily 
false. Now, one way of showing it to be unacceptable is to show, 
or try to show, that it is self-contradictory. But then surely we 
are showing it to be neither trve nor false. 
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If we put out of court altogeth@r even tke possibility thai 
there are objects of perception intern@lly or necessarily (but not 
merely tautologically) related to the p€rceiver, hcw can we pretend 
to be dealing fairly with theories of percepticn which depend for 
their intelligibility upon the entertaining of this, or some similar, 
possibility? 
L. B. GRANT. 
Monash University. 


THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON SENSE By S. A. Grave. 
Oxford University Press, 1960. 262 p. 59/3. (Australian). 


Professor Grave’s purpose in his recent bcok is, he says on 
page 5, “to piece together in some detail tae philosophy of 
Common Sense from its fragmentary state in the writings of Reid 
and the other members of his school, to consider it in relation to 
Hume and to try and show the significance of its account of the 
nature and authority of common sense for present day discussion.” 


The book unfortunately suffers from this cuality of purpose. 
Grave’s scholarly account by summary and quotation of Reid’s 
criticism of his contemporaries and predecessors (the main targets 
are Locke and Hume), and of Reid in turn by his followers and 
opponents, is interleaved with his own skil?ul treatment of the 
themes with which the Common Sense philorophers were pre- 
occupied. It is sometimes difficult without very careful reading to 
decide whether the view under exposition & Reid’s, Hume’s as 
seen by Reid through intermediaries, or Grave’s own. (See for 
example Chapter I and pp. 142 and 162, the second half of 
Chapter VI and the first half of VI.) These difficulties would 
have been avoided had Grave indicated more clearly when he is 
speaking for himself, though perhaps the initial confusion exists 
only for one not very familiar with Reid’s views. (But isn’t that 
reader the very one to whom the book is addsessed?) 


What is peculiarly fascinating about Grave’s own discussion is 
the way in which he is able, largely wichcut discarding the 
terminology of the period (e.g. that of ideas and their objects), to 
criticise so well the theories in which it figured so prominently. 
Less able philosophers often find it essential to reject the 
terminology—-or else to reinterpret it in an iciosyncratic fashion— 
in order to be able to say much in the way of criticism, risking in 
so doing partially or completely changing th: topic. When Grave 
wins an argument, it is on the arguer’s own ground. 


In what follows I shall primarily be concerned with Grave’s 
own discussion of ‘The Philosophy of Comrion Sense’. 
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He has illuminating chmments on many topics: on the difi- 
culty of dismissing a view Ẹr a notion as incoherent (pp. 21 ff.— 
Reid attempting to deny tliat there are ideas in Locke’s sense is 
rather like Ramsay’s child who says “I can’t say ‘breakfast’ ”). 
where to attempt to deny that there are things of a certain kind 
is, in an opponent’s.eyes, to admit them (see also Grave’s com- 
ments on p. 97), the aptly named ‘principle of cognitive contact’— 
the doctrine that to know something is to be in direct contact with 
it (pp. 24-81), the Humean analysis of self-identity (pp. 76 ff. and 
Chapter III),1 on the nature and philosophical status of common 
sense beliefs and the different senses of the term ‘common sense’, 
and on the freedom of the will. The last chapter, VII, is mainly 
occupied with Reid on the nature of ethical propositions. 


Perhaps the most interesting theme handled by Grave is that 
of the ‘principle of cognitive contact’. 


Philosophers have been inclined to ask the question “When 
we perceive, feel, remember, <now, believe . . . what is it that is 
before the mind, what kind of thing is it that we really perceive, 
feel, remember?’ The whole history of the theory of knowledge 
is bedevilled by the notion that this question is the correct one to 
ask, and that in this field philosophers must be confined to debating 
its alternative answers. It is perhaps a natural question (for the 
reasons which Grave gives on pp. 24-5) but not the only one. We 
need not ask ‘What does a man see when he has an hallucina- 
tion?’ and suppose that he successfully sees something, albeit of a 
queer kind, any more than we need say of a man who has a false 
memory that he has a genuine memory but of a something of a 
peculiar kind. (Grave’s examples.) A man who is visually 
hallucinated is not having a normal visual experience of a queer 
kind of object, but rather having an abnormal visual experience— 
not succeeding in seeing an odd object, but, in a quite specific 
way, failing to see. The same is true of ‘false memories’—to have 
them is to fail to remember, not to remember something odd. The 
point is quite general. 


Locke’s answer to the cuestion was simple: ideas. But if 
ideas were to be the objects of remembering, perceiving, con- 
ceiving, etc., it was difficult no: to say that they were remembered, 
perceived, conceived. And hence Reid’s criticism (the quotation 
on p. 45) that thoughts, perceivings, etc., would then require two 
objects—an idea and that of which it was the idea. But Reid and 





*The most interesting comment on this theme, “... the absence of this 
m reson [of the self] is not simply an empıinıcal discovery” (p. 77), is not 
ollowed up. 
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taken seriously, the notion that if talk gf ideas and their possession 
is to explain (as Locke apparently infended it—see p. 119), the 
relationship of the individual to h:s ideas canno: be the same as 
that which he has to the things he sees, as that he has to the 
things of which he thinks. To see will be to Acve a visual idea, 
for a man to conceive will be for him to have (perhaps) an image 
or idea of the thing he is conceiving Obviously if the relation of 
the individual to the things he sees, conceives, et., is the same as 
that he bears to his ideas, then either ideas alore are the objects 
of his ‘mental acts’ or the things of which they are to be ideas. 
Reid opted for the latter, Hume (according to Grave, p. 49) for 
the former. But in retaining the (admittedly vague) notion of an 
idea, neither need be chosen. To see is to hav2 (or to possess, 
etc., a different relation, if ‘relation’ it is) a visual ‘idea’, to 
remember is to have a memory idea and so on. One may object 
that so far from having begun io resolve the initial problem, 
nothing has been done, for we then have to say what distinguishes, 
say, a memory idea from a visual ore. We have traded verbs for 
adjectives, the types of familiar performances for -he characteristics 
of obscure and peculiarly intimate possessions. 


But if it is assumed that the relation the irdividual bears to 
his ideas is the same as the relation he bears tc that which they 
are supposed to represent, it need not be coacluded, as Reid 
evidently thought necessary, that our ideas are all that can be 
known. For ideas are said to be immediately (directly) known, 
that which they represent, mediately known. Only if (and this is 
the other face of the principle of cognitive contact) ‘knowing’ is 
restricted to ‘knowing immedia:e>y’, and ‘mediate knowing’ 
redefined in terms of it, do we have to say that only ideas are 
known—and be landed with Hume’; (or Berke ey’s) ‘scepticism’ 
(cf. Reid’s ‘sceptical deduction’). Such a redefirition is forced on 
us only if we wish still to say (bu: in philosophical jargon, not in 
ordinary talk) that we know okjects (in the everyday sense) 
directly. In this usage of ‘know’ theze is a distinction to be drawn 
between knowing something direct.y—from personal acquaintance 
—and knowing it indirectly——by hzarsay, from tooks, papers, etc. 
The paradox-~and the affront t> common sense—comes only 
when this everyday distinction is taken to be co-ordinate with the 
philosophical distinction between mediate and immediate knowing. 
For everything that we know, whether known directly or indirectly, 
is known mediately according to the theory o ideas, and only 
ideas, by which we mediately know things directly, are known 
immediately. Reid took this as self-contradictor7 and rejected the 
theory of ideas, 


perhaps Hume appear either not to ‘fi noticec, or not to have 
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In the two chapters headed ‘Common Sense’ (III and IV) 
Grave comes to his princi theme. While it is perhaps unfor- 
tunate that he is uncritical in his use of the argument of the 
paradigm case as a support for objections to metaphysical con- 
clusions which appear to deny ‘plain truths’ about the world,? most 
of the stress is laid on a consideration of the range of procedures 
of refutation and argument that are open to us. Reid, on Hume’s 
scepticism, as presented by Grave, was considerably more per- 
ceptive than Hume himself in dealing with the argument: since the 
faculties sometimes err it is possible that they always do, and 
consequently no judgment is more than probable. Reid’s point is 
simple. It is that doubt in eny particular case requires grounds 
themselves not at that time in doubt (see pp. 90, 91 and later in 
the present review). It follows that some of our judgments 
(though we may not know wŁich they are) must be true. 


The queer nature of the apparent denial of a common sense 
belief is well brought out by Grave-—but the oddity here is the 
obtuseness of Reid, Beattie and others in taking (e.g.) Hume 
literally——supposing themselves to be defending the beliefs of the 
ordinary man that he has a nead and hands, and their readiness 
to certify anyone who appeared seriously to deny such beliefs. 
(See chapters ITI and IV, especially the latter.) Even so, Grave 
is surely right when he says taat we have something to learn from 
the common sense philosophers, for despite this obtuseness there is 
a close relationship between the failure of their attempt to give a 
foundation (grounds, proof) for ‘common sense’ beliefs, resulting 
in a recognition that efforts tc prove them will be circular, and the 
contemporary argument that if a general proposition is such that 
from its falsity the impossibility of rational discourse of any kind 
would follow, any attempt to deny such a proposition will be 
incoherent.’ 


The difficulty of such an argument is fairly obvious: suppose 
that this status is granted to a set of propositions. Does it then 
follow that they are true, for the intelligibility of this very notion— 
of truth——and of its cognates, in its turn, by the same form of 
argument presupposes one or more propositions of the set. Reid 
and his followers seem dimly to have recognized this in (p. 126) 
postulating a faculty for common sense. The strongly Kantian 


Eg., on p. 96. It is perhaps impossible to doubt that there are things called 
X if ‘X" is, and can only be, taught ostensively, but what we can doubt is 
whether X's are all we take them to be. We cannot doubt that the term lacks a 
reference of some kind. 

*There is an excellent discussion of this ar ent in chapter IV of 
Passmore’s recent Philosophical Reasoning. Many of Grave’s main themes and 
results bear similarities to Passmore’s, though their objectives are different. 
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flavour of Reid’s argument, and of contemporary philosophy, is 
no accident. Both have their roots ry a reactioa to Locke and 
Hume. 


The unease arising from any appeal to coxmon sense derives 
from the feeling that here argumert must terminate. But if so, 
reasons need to be given for supposing that it mest. That it must 
terminate is not self-evident, for to say that a se: of propositions 
is self-evident is to claim incorrigizility on tazic behalf, and to 
substantiate this reasons are required. Whatever we choose to say, 
it is obvious that whether ‘commor. sense’ truth: are indubitable 
or not, it seems possible to bring forward more irdubitable propo- 
sitions reporting, e.g., facts relating to oneself. This is one source 
of the strength of Locke, Berkeley and Hume—s-atements report- 
ing the possession of an ‘idea’ (at least in some of the senses in 
which that term was used) do seemingly come up to the ideal 
standard of incorrigibility, are models in this respect, of what an 
item of knowledge should be. 


But those who subscribe either to a line such as Hume’s, or 
to one such as Reid’s, are open to the objection that they can in 
the last resort only state flatly ‘this and this is so’, In refusing to 
offer further argument, their case is often established only by 
intimidating challengers. 


The same kind of point may be made elsewhere. Reid, 
deriving Hume’s principle that whetever is ccnceivable is possible 
from the doctrine that ideas image impressions (and offering the 
absurdity of the former as a reason for rejectir¢ the latter), derides 
‘we need look only in our breast’. Whatever the worth of such a 
criticism, we can produce example: where ini-ial reflection decrees 
‘impossible’ and argument shows ‘p>ssible’, as we as the converse.* 
Reid apparently did not connect -his principle, as he could well 
have done, with Hume’s other priaciple (or is it a version of the 
same?), that whatever is distinct in thought wll, if it has a counter- 
part in nature, be distinct in nature. Not only do both principles 
prejudge the truth (and intimidate one agamst whom they are 
used—see Grave on Priestley, p. 111), buz also, when used to 
establish either a bare possibility, or the absenze of other than a 
contingent connection, they are in danger cf refutation by the 
apparent counter instance. For both of these reasons, on a con- 
tentious issue, an appeal to a principle such as Hume’s simply 
opens the principle to refutation. 





‘E.g. ‘if space is unbounded it must be infinite’ fo- the former, and ‘the 
circle can be squared’ for the latter. 
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The implication is, I think, that in order to establish a thesis, 
an appeal to a principle (be jt one such as Hume’s or a proposition 
of ‘common sense’) is a po&r argument, unless there are reasons 
in support of the thesis which are independent of the principle. 
Neither an appeal to principles nor an appeal to common sense 
truths can be sufficient on its own, At least this may be learnt 
from Grave’s discussion. 


Grave’s own comment (p. 93) on the nature of the apparent 
denial of a ‘common sense’ truth needs little supplementing: “How 
readily a philosopher who might have said that there are no 
material objects, only clusters of sensations, would change his 
statement into ‘There are material objects and they are clusters of 
sensations ”. One may argue further that one who claims that 
X’s are nothing over and above Y’s organized Z-wise, claims that 
there are X’s if he admits the existence of Y’s organized Z-wise, 
and contradicts himself if he admits the latter and denies that there 
are X’s, 


Grave discusses (pp. 97 ff.) the paradoxical nature of some 
philosophical statements and attempts a resolution. What he does 
not mention is that normally, when a doubt is raised, the one who 
raises it has reasons for doing so. Hence even to suggest a doubt 
is to arouse an expectation of grounds for doubt but without a 
hint of the kind. It is not then that the ordinary man lacks grounds 
for belief, it is rather that if an unspecified doubt is raised he 
doesn’t know whether those grounds he has are being challenged, 
or whether new and quite unusual grounds for disbelief are in the 
offing. What we often find is that it has been discovered that the 
proposition now supposedly open to doubt is open only because it 
is empirical. But could that be a reason outside mathematics? 
The more serious reasons turn usually on the criticism of a 
concept: e.g. that of a phys:cal object, the self, substance, the 
notion of a subject, the subject-predicate distinction. Grave per- 
haps recognizes the former point (Pandora’s box): “The un- 
satisfied demand for demonstration casts a shadow of doubt over 
the truths of common sense” (p. 119); but lumps together the 
above ‘serious’ reasons as deriving from the “logic of the theory 
of ideas adopted as an explanatory hypothesis” (p. 119). But 
was the theory of ideas intended to explain why the truths of 
common sense are true? Or to explain knowing and coming to 
know? It is of no use for the former, and raises more puzzles 
than it settles for the latter. 


There are many other good things in this book which are 
worthy of detailed comment. Common sense beliefs in Reid’s 
hands tend to become (cf. p. 147) the necessary presuppositions 
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of any inquiry. If they are, what is required is not demonstration 
or proof (on this definition of them there could be none), but an 
elucidation of the grounds for claihing a belief to belong to 
common sense (without the intimidation or mailed fist moves), 
and of the (possibly) differing ways :n which such claims may be 
established with respect to different species of common sense 
beliefs. Some may, for example, be general presuppositions, some 
not, or they may belong to a set of which some sub-set must be 
pre-supposed, but not necessarily any particular one. Grave's 
further discussions of these possibilites would be welcome. 


Reid likens the ‘principles of common sense’ to the axioms 
of a deductive system, and Stewart to procedural rules. But 
neither they nor Grave (where he discusses this at the end of 
chapter IV) show that they do work in this way. Not only need 
it be argued that a proposition Aas a certain status—it must be 
shown that it works in conformity with the status it has been 
argued to possess. A shattering refutation migat be avoided, if 
nothing else: ‘If it must be so, it will be so, but as it isn’t, it can’t’. 
(The echo of Tweedledee’s definition of logic is not an accident.) 


I have had nothing to say about chapter V, on Reid’s theory 
of natural signs, largely because it seems to be now of historical 
interest only, and have said nothing about chapter VI, on personal 
identity and freewill. The latter seems, where Grave is presenting 
Reid’s views, to say little that is not a working out on these 
particular topics of Reid’s general theses about Hume, but it does 
include a discussion of Hume on causality ani freedom of the 
will (see especially pp. 204-5) which seems to me to break new 
ground. Indeed the interest of this chapter lies in Grave’s own 
contribution rather than the access it provides to Reid. Finally I 
have said nothing on chapter VIL ‘Moral Distinctions’, but it 
should not be taken that it is not o2 the same Evel as the rest of 
the book. 

The Philosophy of Common Sense, then, is of interest and of 
some importance. One hopes that Professor Greve can be induced 
to produce a further book in which he will concentrate on the 
presentation of his own views at greater length than he allows him- 
self here. 

J. E. McGecuiz. 


Monash University. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION® THE Locic oF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
By John Wilson. London, Oxford University Press, 1961. 
vii, 119 p. 20s. 9d. (Australian). 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. By Paul F. Schmidt. Glencoe, Il., Free 
Press, 1961. ix, 147 p. $4. 


In taking up the question of the bearing of philosophy upon 
religious belief, Mr. Wilson has set himself the undoubtedly exact- 
ing task, in his own words, of “attempting to bridge the still horri- 
fying gap between professional philosophers and the general 
public”. Judged from this standpoint, even after allowances have 
been made for the Cifficulties involved in such an undertaking, the 
book, it would seem to me, is open to certain criticism. 


For example, notwithstanding the promise of the heading of 
the first chapter, “The Relevance of Philosophy”, Wilson fails to 
give anything like an adequate account of philosophy as practised 
by the people who have, in recent years, interested themselves in 
the question he wishes to explore, namely, the logic of religious 
belief. This surely was required of the author in a work of this sort. 


In his anxiety to show how it is that certain religious utter- 
ances can properly be regarded as factual assertions (and this is 
where the main emphasis of the book lies) Wilson is prompted to 
dispose, rather too summarily I think, of the arguments of 
philosophers who claim that, contrary to appearances, religious 
assertions turn out not to be assertions at all. Wilson tends to 
dismiss these on the score that they serve to explain away religious 
assertions (p. 27). But surely, in many instances, the philosopher 
is not explaining away the factual status of religious utterances, 
but pointing to inconsistencies in the treatment accorded such 
alleged assertions by religious believers. An airing of the Theology 
and Falsification dispute, for example, would, I think, have been 
more than useful at this point, and would have shown that this 
challenge to the status of religious utterances as assertions deserves 
rather more serious considera-ion than Wilson’s treatment would 
suggest. 


Of course, Wilson is in fact fully aware of the importance of 
this challenge, and in the most important section of the book seeks 
to meet it by endeavouring to show that certain key religious 
utterances purporting to state “tacts about the supernatural” (for 
example, “God is love”) are “decisively falsifiable” (p. 92) and 
hence properly to be regarded as assertions. Whether or not 
Wilson succeeds in this programme is, I fear, another matter 
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entirely. He endeavours to justify religious ass:rtons by appeal to 
the religious experience of God and suggests that, although difficult, 
it might be possible to establish checking procedures and verifica- 
tion-tests. But nothing Wilson says cn this scare has any tendency 
to convince me that he can overccme the aotorious objections 
urged against such an undertaking by bozh theologians and 
philosophers. 


It should be noted that Mr. Alasdair MazIntyre’s name is 
regularly misspelled; the page heading on g. 53 should be 
“Religious Assertions and Truth”, not “The Cleims of Religion”; 
other misprints and omissions were detected on pages 15 and 55. 


Religious Knowledge, by Professor Pau! Schmidt, I find an 
absorbing and admirable work. Schmidt has about him the air of 
a hunter stalking his quarry with meticulous care and endless 
patience; his aim is to examine the assumption that there is 
religious knowledge, communicatior. of which, -t is often held, is 
the function of the great world religions. 


As a first step in pursuit of this, Schmict investigates the 
possibility that religious utterances belong tc cne of several dif- 
ferent types of knowledge that 3e distinguishes: the formal 
knowledge of logic and mathematics, the empirical knowledge of 
the natural, social and historical sciences, anc what might, though 
with hesitancy, be called the know edge of eth.cs and aesthetics. 
The conclusion reached, however, :s that religious utterances are 
not instances of formal knowledge, nor are they empirical state- 
ments, nor are they moral judgments. 


Schmidt’s next step is to investigete the meaning that religious 
statements do have and to raise zhe questior. of the possibility of 
religious knowledge distinct from the other trpes of knowledge 
referred to. Now this occupies two chapters something like forty 
pages, and hence I must be satisfied with providing a brief account 
of Schmidt’s conclusions without tracing th2 steps by which he 
reaches them. 


In the first place, his examination of the meaning of religious 
statements yields the conclusion ‘that the pcimary purpose of 
religious language is to produce certain attitudes in oneself and in 
others” (p. 77). Of course, “not all attitudes are religious, but 
only those that foster behaviour regarding human relations and 
relations to the whole of nature and life” (p. 85). Admittedly 
there is nothing novel about this coaclusion, 3u: Schmidt’s detailed 
discussion of the implications of sich a position is what is valuable, 
not the conclusion simply as a corclusion. 
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In the second place, inquiry into the possibility of religious 
knowledge produces the conclusion that in spite of the fact that 
religious utterances are not ¢mpirical statements (but are used to 
produce attitudes) the claim that there is religious knowledge is 
justified. However, this verdict must be carefully qualified. Because 
it turns out (the details must be omitted) that the type of religious 
knowledge Schmidt has produced is dependent upon other types 
of knowledge in such a way that the acceptability of the attitudes 
belonging to religious knowledge is dependent upon and derived 
from the acceptability of beliefs belonging to these other types of 
knowledge. The subject matter of religion will change with 
advance or change in other types of knowledge. Hence it is 
evident, as Schmidt points cut (pp. 110-112), that religious 
knowledge in this sense is not what the world religions mean by 
religious knowledge, nor do we “have religious knowledge in the 
same sense that we have factv.al and formal knowledge” (p. 111). 
What all this amounts to, of course, is an entirely new conception 
of religion, wherein “a man’s faith will be his belief in and commit- 
ment to a set of attitudes” (p. 112). I hope enough has been 
written to indicate the care and thoroughness (a characteristic 
throughout) with which Schmidt develops the ramifications of the 
view that religious utterances are not empirical statements. 


One brief comment I wish to make, in slightly critical vein. 
It is, of course, a point of the first importance for Schmidt to 
make good his claim that religious utterances are not empirical 
statements; and, as expected, he gives the matter a great deal of 
attention, it being his aim “to block each possible escape that 
religious statements have triec” (p. 114). But I suspect there is 
an escape route that Schmidt has not blocked. Perhaps he does 
not regard it as an escape route and perhaps he is right. But it 
seems to me at least possible that a religious man, if he were so 
disposed, could agree that religious utterances are not empirical 
statements, but insist, notwithstanding, that religious utterances are 
properly to be regarded as factual, although unempirical. Schmidt 
has not, so far as I can see, locked the door against this possibility. 
And some will be found to maintain that it is not an easy door to 
shut (and keep shut). 


On p. 52, line 9, “theologically” should be “theological”, and 
on p. 109, line 15, “sight” shculd be “cite”. 
D. R. Durr-Forses. 


The University of New England, 
Armidale, N.S.W. 
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Kant’s THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By Graham Bi-d. (International 
Library of Philosophy and Scientific Method.) London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1962. 204 p. 28s. (U.K.) 


This is the first detailed study cf the Critig-e of Pure Reason 
in the idiom of contemporary English philosophr and as such is a 
welcome addition to the literature. Mr. Bird, like Prichard, is 
concerned with Kant’s theory of knowledge, but his treatment is 
“as sympathetic to Kant as Pricharc’s was unsympathetic to him” 
(Preface). The book is not a commentary, but deals with “one 
central argument” in the Critique, and topics such as the 
analytic/synthetic distinction, the theory of mazhematics and the 
criticism of theistic arguments, which are not considered directly 
relevant, are not discussed. The argument in question concerns 
Kant’s doctrine that knowledge is confined to vhat can be both 
perceived and conceived, and many widely scattered passages 
bearing on this theme are brought tozether. Thus, for example, the 
Aesthetic is discussed, as it must b> if misinterpretation is to be 
avoided, in conjunction with the Refutation of Idealism and the 
Fourth Paralogism. The result is a coherent and highly plausible 
account of Kant’s theory. It is not, however, always easy to read. 
This is partly due to the fact that many of the passages to which 
reference is made are too long to cuote in the text and must be 
referred to in the Critique itself. This makes for some incon- 
venience, but it has enabled Mr. Bicd to provid: detailed backing 
for his interpretation of Kant and at zhe same time to keep his book 
down to 204 pages. But the main source of difficulty is the well- 
known obscurity of the subject matter and the care Mr. Bird takes 
to avoid over-simplification of Kant’s argument. There are many 
passages in the book which are both clear ard of independent 
philosophical interest, but these sometimes give what Mr. Bird calls 
“illusory clarity to Kant’s aim” (p. 135); and ic is in the attempt 
to state what Kant’s real aim is that Mr. Bird’s own language 
reflects some of the obscurity of the Critique. 


The book begins with a discussion of the cistinction between 
appearances and things-in-themselves (Chs. 1 and 2). This leads 
on to an account of the distinction between transcendental and 
empirical (Ch. 3) and then to a discussion of the notion of an 
object, which is the central theme of Chapters 4-11. Chapter 12 
deals with the transition to mozal philosophy in the Third 
Antinomy. 


Mr. Bird’s account of the distnction betwzen transcendental 
and empirical is that it is not a distinction between different sorts 
of objects but one between different concepts or “ways of talking 
about one and the same thing” (p. 37). A transcendental enquiry, 
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such as Kant’s, is not an enquiry about non-empirical objects but 
one about the conditions of empirical knowledge; nor is Kant 
committed to the existence gf non-empirical objects but only to 
their logical possibility. A transcendental contrast, such as that 
between appearances and things-in-themselves, is a contrast 
between concepts—in this case between the concept of a sensible 
object and the concept of a non-sensible object—but it does not 
imply that there are objects corresponding to both concepts, for 
inferences from concepts to objects are ‘dialectical’ and unjustified. 
The contrast between appearances and things-in-themselves is 
transcendental because it arises in the course of a transcendental 
enquiry and is required in order to prevent the claim that knowledge 
is confined to sensible things from being trivial. As a transcendental 
contrast it cannot be exemplified in experience, nor does the claim 
that knowledge is restricted to appearances in any way limit 
ordinary empirical distinctions between different sorts of sensible 
things—e.g. between external and internal things. Thus when Kant 
admits that sensations are caused by external objects he is not 
saying that there are unknowab!e causes but merely that sensations 
are caused by external empirical objects which are appearances 
and therefore knowable. Moreover, Kant is not committed to the 
view that external objects have to be inferred, nor does the claim 
that knowledge is confined to sensible things mean, for Kant, that 
it is confined to sensations. Cin this interpretation, then, Kant’s 
view that knowledge is of appearances amounts merely to the 
plausible claim that knowledg2 is restricted to what are ordinarily 
regarded as sensible things. 


That this is certainly part of Kant’s theory is shown by the 
passages to which Mr. Bird refers in his first three chapters. But 
it is by no means the whole story. For the term ‘appearance’ 
invites, as the term ‘sensible thing’ does not, the question ‘Of 
what?’. Moreover, Kant no: only identifies appearances with 
representations (in a transcendental, not an empirical way, Mr. 
Bird says on p. 23) but also raises questions about the object of 
representations. His answer to this sort of question is bound up 
with the notion of ‘the transcendental object’ and the claim that 
conception as well as perception is an essential ingredient of 
knowledge. On this subject, Mr. Bird has a great deal to say, but 
his central claim is, negatively, that even when Kant uses the 
language of representation he is not committed to the existence of 
non-empirical objects and, positively, that the distinction between 
appearances (or representations) and objects is not a distinction 
between empirical and non-empirical objects but one between the 
undifferentiated, nondescript manifold and discriminated objects. 
Kant’s account of objectivity in experience is, according to Mr. 
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Bird, “a special case of the view that a private language is 
impossible” (p. 167), for Kant is taken as maintaining that 
objectivity is an essential feature ofeexperience to be explained 
in terms of the application of concepts, especialy the categories. 


This account, while no doubt plausible, does not explain 
why Kant uses the language of representation if, as Mr. Bird 
implies (esp. p. 77), he regarded it as misleading. It also under- 
estimates the extent to which Kant is himself confused by his 
terminology; for he writes, at least on occasion, in ways which, 
while able to be interpreted in Mr. Bird’s way, would more 
naturally be taken to mean that he thought cf appearances as 
representations distinct from objects in a sense which would lay 
him open to Prichard’s objections. Moreover, Mr. Bird himself 
seems to be not entirely free from confusion on the subject of the 
transcendental object. For he says on p. 145 that all judgments 
and experiences are transcendentally abjective, but on p. 146 that 
“what is transcendentally objective, .n this limiting sense, is some- 
thing which cannot be experienced’. Does this mean there are 
two senses of ‘transcendentally objective’ and, if so, how are they 
related? Again on p. 147 the concept of the transcendentally 
subjective is said in one place to reJect the claim that knowledge 
is restricted to what can be conceived and in another place the 
claim that knowledge is restricted to what can be perceived while 
on the same page it is implied that it is the concept of the 
transcendentally objective which reiects this latter claim. 


A further obscurity in Mr. Bird’s argument occurs in the dis- 
cussion of the connection between Eant’s ‘a priori’ principles and 
empirical laws. He says, for example, that Kant’s view of the 
causal principle is that it is a ‘conceptual truth’ and, as such, 
‘necessarily true’, but he does not say whether ‘conceptual truth’ 
is a variation on ‘synthetic a prior? or equivalent to ‘analytic 
truth’ (in Kant’s or any other sense). And, in pointing out that 
Kant does not hold that particular causal laws are necessarily true, 
he says that they “share in the status of the causal law in 
accordance with which they are formulated, and which makes them 
possible” (p. 144), and this is by no means clear. 


But despite some obscurities Mr. Bird’s exposition of Kant is 
admirable, and his treatment of a number of problems in the 
theory of knowledge is interesting on its own account and not 
merely in the context of the study af Kant. 

W. L. Bonney. 


Sydney University. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND MYTH IN Kart Marx. By Robert C. Tucker. 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1961. 268 p. 35/- 
(U.K.) e 
This book, as Professor Tucker informs us in his preface, 

seeks to carry forward the still unfinished work of reinterpretation 
and basic critical analysis of the thought of Karl Marx—work 
that has attracted some of ths finest scholarly and critical minds 
in France and Germany, but which is only now beginning to 
arouse interest in the English-speaking world. 


The need for such reinterpretation, Tucker rightly insists, 
“has become apparent since the publication some years ago of a 
set of previously unpublished manuscripts in which Marx, as a 
young man of twenty-six, set forth a first systematic sketch of 
Marxism. Here the economics interpretation of history and the 
conception of communism have as their setting a comprehensive 
scheme of thought that is philosophical in character. Its subject is 
man and the world—self-estranged man in an ‘alienated world’ 
as Marx called it. The world revolution is conceived as the act 
by which estranged man changes himself by changing the world. 
Instead of being divided against himself as always in the past, man 
is to be restored to his human nature—and this is what Marx 
means by ‘communism’ ” (p. 7). 


Earlier generations of Marxists and of their critics (Hilferding, 
Kautsky and Sombart, for instance) tended to treat Marx’s thought 
as elaborating a science of society, free of moral ‘values’ and 
metaphysical presuppositions. Others (Simmel, Toennies, Weber, 
Croce, Hook) whom Tucker almost completely ignores, saw 
Marxism as a system with important implications for philosophical 
speculation in general or for philosophical sociology in particular. 
Some more recent enquirers—this reviewer among them—have 
argued that Marx’s work takes its departure from problems and 
distinctions that are primarily ethical. Professor Tucker accepts 
none of these views. Marx wes not doing science, because he did 
not collect facts and draw conclusions from them; he began with 
conclusions and looked for facts to support them. Neither is 
Marx a man doing ethics: the ethical enquirer studies the meaning 
of good and the basis of morals ‘objectively’, he suspends commit- 
ment where Marx begins with commitment. (Most of Tucker’s 
‘philosophical’ argument keeps to precisely this level of naïveté: 
his picture of ‘scientific method’ belongs to the high school and 
not to the lecture room; he takes no account of Marx’s own 
vulnerable but much more sophisticated conception of science— 
“all science would be superfluous if the appearance of things 
coincided directly with their essence”, Marx writes in the third 
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volume of Capital; he is entirely incapable of appreciating the 
force of Marx’s insistence that the ‘ought’ cannot be separated 
from the ‘is’; he consistently runs together the content and the 
‘function’ of a set of assertions.) 


For Tucker, then, Marxism is neither science nor an ethical 
system. It is a religion, a narrative associated with certain hopes, 
commandments and rites. To question whether the narrative is 
true Tucker considers a pointless procedure: -he point to recognize 
is that Marxism is a theodicy with a human zortent—-the story of 
the loss and redemption of self. 


Secular religions, Tucker assumes, require psychoanalysis 
rather than refutation. (He would not, I suspect, grant the same 
of religions that claim to worship the divme, or recognize, as 
Marx and Feuerbach had done, chat all -elizions are secular, 
working with human conceptions, human longings and human 
authority.) Thus, the “central task of a critical eludication of 
Marxism as a religion of revolution is to clarify the largely hidden 
master-theme of the system, the idea of a redical ‘change of self’ 
that is to be effected through world revolution and the establish- 
ment of communism” (p. 25). Such clarification will come to us 
once we realize that Marx’s religiom of revocution is rooted in an 
overweening, Faustian, neurotic pride, a pride that stems not 
merely from Marx’s personal character, but from the very spirit 
and presuppositions of classical German philosophy from Kant to 
Feuerbach—a philosophy which the young Engels himself 
described as necessarily culminatirg in tha: Communism which 
was the deepest and most thorough-going expression of preceding 
German philosophical thought. For classical G2rman philosophy, 
according to Tucker, is deeply Faustian in character, Its rejection 
of the Christian postulation of an nnbridgeeble gulf between the 
human and the divine ends in the message that Man is god: it 
deifies the perfect, omnipotent, omniscient, cbsolute self. Overtly 
the message of Feuerbach (“What hangs on the Cross is not God 
but Man”—a statement so obviously true that Tucker fails, and 
indeed cannot afford, to cite it), covertly, according to Tucker, 
the message of Hegel, this deification of the absolute self in truth 
goes back to Kant and his doctrine of the 1ovmenal will, dicta- 
torially driving man on the path tc divine perfection. Kant pro- 
claimed the goal of absolute moral perfection for man; Hegel— 
like Faust—the goal of absolute kncwledge; larx the triumph and 
vindication of the absolute self in all its aspects. 


Pride, however, is self-destructive. “A noted psychiatrist, 
the late Dr. Karen Horney”, Tucker remirds us (p. 32, note) 
“considers that self-deifying pride .s the nucleus of the neurotic 
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type of personality. A person who has been able to find a sense of 
identity only through pride transfers his energies into the drive to 
actualize his idealized image ef himself; this is what self-realization 
comes to mean to him. He develops a set of coercive inner dictates 
by which he seeks to mould hirrself into the absolute self”. (This, 
according to Tucker, is precisely the upshot of Kant’s quest for 
human perfection: “the soul of man becomes... a kind of 
dictatorship of the moral ‘ought’”, what Kant himself calls an 
‘autocracy’.) But man is only human and the neurotic’s effort to 
realize his aim of becoming an absolute self necessarily falls short 
of its goal. “A rift opens up in the personality, for the person is 
conscious of himself as two discordant beings: the god-like being 
of perfection on the one hand, and the imperfect actual being on 
the other. He regards the actual or empirical self as an alien being 
and begins to despise it. The rift in the personality becomes a 
raging inner conflict.” 

Professor Tucker regards both the ‘original’ Marxism of the 
Economico-Philosaphical Maruscripts of 1844 and the ‘mature’ 
Marxism of The Communist Manifesto, Das Kapital and the 
political writings as symptoms of this inner conflict, born of 
pride. Original Marxism portrays man as an alien and alienated 
being, shorn of his true grandeur, fallen into servitude to his 
work, to his products, to natur2, society and other men. In mature 
Marxism the terms are changed——instzad of the self we now have 
society, instead of alienation Marx now uses the term ‘division of 
labour’. But the latent context of Marx’s views and the pre- 
suppositions on which they rest remain the same. The whole of 
Marx’s view, then, whether early or mature, is a myth—a projec- 
tion of his internal suffering, of the split personality known to 
psychologists, on to the world arocnd him. 


* * * 


Marx’s philosophical and political writings of 1843 and 1844, 
as Tucker rightly insists, point back directly to the presuppositions 
and preoccupations of classical German philosophy and forward 
to the Communist Manifesto, Das Kapital and the mature political 
writings. (They also betray the important, though often over- 
emphasized, influence of Feuerbach’s Wesen des Christentums and 
Vorläufige Thesen zur Reform der Phi!osophie-—works that deserve 
a revival in their own right and not merely as chapters in German 
intellectual history.) The soundest part of Tucker’s book and the 
ogly part that I should regard as valuable (at least for the reader 
confined to English) is his reasonably detailed account of the 
early ‘humanist’ Marx and his correct recognition that mature 
Marxism is an amplification and an extension of the early 
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position and not a basic departure irom it. Tucker has grasped 
that the ‘great Hegel’ on os Merx drew is the Hegel of the 
Phenomenology; the ‘dialectical metipd’ for Marx meant not the 
abstract triad of thesis, antithesis aad synthesis (a vulgarization 
of Hegel of which Marx was quite incapable), but the whols 
content of the Hegelian view of world-history. the emergence, 
the intensification and the overcoming of alienation. Marx and 
Engels, indeed, consistently stressed the extent of Marx’s indebted- 
ness to Hegel; but by not publishirg the early manuscripts thet 
Marx wrote and by grossly exaggerating their break with their own 
Young Hegelianism, they made this proclamaticn mystifying and 
obscure. 

Nevertheless, the relation between early anc mature Marxism 
is still a matter of controversy and such impressive students of 
Marx as Sidney Hook and Maximilen Rubel have flatly rejected 
what they regard as a tendency to ‘over-Hegelianise’ (Rubel) or 
‘over-humanise’ (Hook) the mature, Communst Marx. Tucker 
makes his task preposterously easy ty concentrazing on a ‘psycho- 
logical master-theme’, ignoring completely the richness, variety 
and the tension displayed in the werk of the mature Marx— 
ignoring all that, in fact, which past generations have found 
exciting or stimulating in his work, But Tucker does this not only 
with the mature work of Marx——h2 does it abo with the early 
work. In fact, Tucker’s whole theme—thin as it is—depends cn 
ignoring the genuine problems and genuine insights in all the 
people he deals with. An analysis of Kant’s moral philosophy that 
concentrates on the noumenal will and the ‘netural dialectic’ of 
duty and inclination and ignores both the prneciple of univer- 
salisability and Kant’s conception oŻ a universal kingdom of ends 
misses not only much of the most important material in Kant’s 
ethics, but leaves out of account precisely those portions of it that 
had the greatest concrete influence on the young Marx (underlying 
his rejection of privilege and his conception of communism). 
Similarly, Tucker’s insistence (pp. 37-8) that Hegel’s dialectic is 
to be understood as an “inner, psychological dialectic” developed 
out of Kant’s neurotic war with himself betrays an utter incapacity 
to appreciate the nature of intelleczual problems and intellectual 
work. Tucker simply does not see the relation of the dialectic 
to fundamental logical problems, suggested in Kant’s antinomies, 
and to fundamental social problems, suggested to Hegel by the 
work of the British economists. If we must se2k a single source 
for the Hegelian dialectic, then I have no doubt whatever that the 
social interpretation offered by Georz Lukács and Herbert Marcuse 
is vastly superior to Tucker’s—though one might argue that the 
whole point of the dialectic was that it seemed to Hegel to bring 
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together and solve problems <rising in a number of fields: in logic, 
in social theory, in the physical sciences and in the theory of 
knowledge. à 


The philosophical reader is likely to recognize the one-sided and 
Philistine character of Tucker’s account quite readily in the case of 
Hegel and Kant: only the specialist will be confident in reaching 
the same conclusion about his account of the early Marx. Certainly, 
Marx’s early—and later—-work is far thinner than that of the 
young Hegel or the mature Kant: its argument is suggestive rather 
than conclusive, it presents us with insights rather than systematic 
refutations. But Marx is certainly doing far more than painting a 
disgruntled picture of servile, dependent man in a frustrating and 
frustrated society; he suggests that dependence and incoherence 
necessarily go together and he is able to bring out this incoherence 
in religion, in classical political theory, in doctrines of ‘rights and 
‘duties’ and—above all—in the utilitarianism fostered by bourgeois 
morality and since then reach-ng its ultimate expression in socialist 
planning and the welfare State. 


For Tucker, such critiques carry no conviction whatever. 
Where Marx mingles logic and ethics, Tucker sees only ethics, and 
calls it neurosis and “moral escapism” (p. 242); where Marx 
makes positive assertions, Trcker’s technique is that of the con- 
tinued—-one had almost saic monstrous—ignoratio elenchi. He 
accuses Marx of projecting on to society a war that belongs to the 
‘inner’ and not to the ‘outer’ self: nowhere does he consider 
Marx’s very powerful reasons for rejecting any discontinuity 
between ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ and for recognizing that there is no 
history of a self that is not the history of a self in society. Again, 
Tucker argues that German philosophy projected into the world a 
notion of redemption that belongs to ‘another world’ and into man 
a divinity that belongs to God: nowhere does he even consider 
Hegel’s recognition that the Christian dualism is untenable and 
the Marx-Feuerbach argument that the content of supernatural 
conceptions is always natural, that the only meaning religious 
statements can have is a ‘natural’, social or human meaning. 


Professor Tucker, against this, preaches precisely that indi- 
vidualist, Christian, conformist gospel that Marx loathed for ethical 
reasons and rejected for logical ones: conform, swallow your pride, 
learn to expect less and life will seem to you less of a burden. To 
Marx’s concrete critiques, Tucker’s reply is irrelevant; compared 
with Marx’s ethic, it is contemptible. 


EUGENE KAMENKA. 
Australian National University. 
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Free Action. By A. I. Melden. (Studies in Philosophical 
Psychology.) London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1961. 
X, 226 p. 33s. 3d. (Australizny. 


200 of the 224 pages of thiz book are taken up with the 
attempt “to show that it is a fundamental mistake to suppose that 
the causal model employed in ths natural sciences will fit the 
everyday explanation of actions in terms of intentions, interest, 
desires, etc.” (p. 199). Since the causal model coes not apply to 
actions, the determinist bogey has no meaning herz. Not only have 
free actions no determining causes, but no action, qua action, has 
what Melden calls a “Humean cause”. The peculiarities of the 
free action are dealt with briefly and sketchily in the last chapter. 
Here the thesis is that descriptions such as “voluntary” or “freely 
chosen” do not characterize actions absolutely, but apply relatively 
and dependently upon the interests and concerns of the describer. 
“It is impossible, in the abstract and without reference to those 
features of an action that reflect quite particular interests one may 
have in it to answer the question ‘Voluntary cr involuntary?’ ” 
(p. 222). Thus for Melden the ir-portant distirction is not that 
between free actions and other act.ons but that between, on the 
one hand the concept of an action, which allows. indeed requires 
the question, “For what reason?” (zhe answer to which will settle 
the question of the relative freedom of the action) and on the 
other hand the concept of a bodily event where the question “from 
what cause?” properly belongs. 


I shall consider three questiora central to Melden’s position. 
Firstly, what is the ground for denying the applicability of causal 
concepts to actions? Secondly, wkat, for Melden, is the precise 
relationship between bodily events and actions? Thirdly, what 
are the implications of Melden’s v-ew for the traditional issue of 
free-will versus determinism? 


Melden’s reason for excluding ihe concept of ‘cause’ from the 
field of human action is, baldly, this: that any pcssible candidates 
for the title “cause of A’s action”, such as “desire”, “motive”, 
“intention”, “will”, is linked logicalry with the accion whose cause 
is being sought, and so cannot be its ““Humean cause”. This reason 
could be convincing only if we were given a clear account of a 
“Humean cause”. Such an account is, however, absent. Melden 
does admittedly say that it is a case in the semse in which the 
term is used in the natural scienc2s, but does it really have a 
typical use there at all? And when it is used there, will such a 
use be grist to the determinist’s mill? Surely the determinist wants 
more than statistical regularities, more than Hum»’s constant con- 
junctions, so that to banish these fram the field of action is not yet 
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to ward off determinism. However, until Melden has told us pre- 
cisely what he means by a Humean cause we do not know whether 
he is right or wrong in maintaining that a logical connexion 
precludes such a causal conrexion. On the face of it, he would 
seem to be wrong. The kinc of logical connexion he establishes 
(at unnecessary length) between, e.g., intentions and the actions 
they might be supposed to cause is the very weak one statable 
thus—only by reference to the action intended can we specify 
or single out an intention. That is to say, individuation of inten- 
tions presupposes 2 prior individuation of actions. But what follows 
from this? The same sort of thing may well be true of material 
objects and sense data—that we cannot specify the latter until we 
can specify the former, and yet nevertheless we might want to say 
that material objects can be the cause of sense data. Even were 
the logical link the strongest possible, then it is still not clear that 
a causal link is thereby excluded. Surely one of the aims of some 
of the theoretical sciences is to provide a way of specifying an 
event, such that rom such a specification we can deduce its 
predecessors and its successors. (Humean causes and effects?) At 
any rate more argument is needed to establish that, because an 
intention is always an intention to X, or a desire a desire for X, 
they cannot therefore cause X. 


The second question is that of the relationship envisaged 
between one whole inter-related logical family of concepts (person, 
action, motive, reeson, desire) and the impersonal group (event, 
cause, effect). Cn this, surely crucial, question, Melden is 
unfortunately evasive. Chilcren, he says, are trained to “see” 
certain bodily movements “as” actions, and to talk about them 
accordingly. This “seeing as” is not explicated any more clearly 
than the other crux terms in Melden’s argument. We are given 
the analogy of seeing marks on paper as writing. This is not very 
helpful since it suggests what Melden wants to deny, that an 
action is composed of bodily events of a particular sort. The letter 
A is, in a, sense, no more than a particular independently specifiable 
pattern of marks. This pattern would constitute the letter A as 
much when it is found in wave-marks on the sand, as when it is 
written carefully oa paper. That is, in the case of writing, there is 
a clear sense in which the marks constitute the letter and not 
vice versa. We learn to make the letter by learning to make the 
right marks. But Melden’s point is that we do not learn to act 
by learning to move muscles—a skill which some of us may never 
acquire. 

If seeing movements as actions is like seeing marks as letters 
(and this brings me to the tkird point) it will be true that, as the 
character of the marks, in a quite straightforward sense, deter- 
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mines what (if any) letter it can be “seen. as”, so the character of 
the bodily movements decides what action they can be “seen as”. 
To admit this is to put oneself squarely in the determinist camp. 
If the whole causally-determined Order of things, the world of 
events, decides the character of this other wcrld of persons and 
actions, then even if within that world we cannot use the concept 
of “cause”, still the determinist’s main point is conceded, What 
the action is depends upon what the events are, and these are 
causally determined. Does Melden accept this conclusion? Some 
of the things he says about the possibilities of controlling behaviour 
by neural surgery would suggest that he does, bit his firm rejection 
of the label “epiphenomenalist”, and his assurance that real 
freedom of action remains, suggests the contrary. It seems clear 
in any case that Melden has not side-stepped the issue of deter- 
minism as successfully as he thinks. 


The book is written in a loose and infcrmal style. In the 
course of it many good and sound points are made about the inter- 
related concepts of action, desire, wanting, etc. Few of these points 
are new. Where the author does attempt to go beyond fashionable 
views on philosophical psychology to draw frcm them answers to 
traditional problems, his arguments are not clear or sharp enough 
to be convincing. 

The index is woefully inadequate. 

A. C. STOOP. 

Canberra. 


THE NATURAL PHILosoPHy oF TME. By G. J. Whitrow. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, London and Edinburgh, 1961. xi, 324 p. 
42s. (U.K.) 


Dr. Whitrow has taken on a twofold tesk: (a) to collate 
apparently disparate or independent investigations on the part of 
mathematicians, physicists, biologists, sociologists, psychologists, 
and philosophers into various aspects of time; (b) to bring out 
their mutual relevance and full significance. Atthough (b) is what 
gives point to (a), the inverse law of success affecting such 
tandems has tilted overwhelmingly in the -atter’s favour. In 
encyclopaedic scope his book transcends all reasonable expectation. 
Mention seems to have been made of practicelly anyone, ancient 
or modern, who has ever written significantly about time in any of 
its facets, as well as of one or two who have not. And since he is 
a mathematical physicist, with first-hand access to the field within 
which the most radical developments to our temporal concepts 
have originated, certain key sections carry particular authority (not 
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always matched, indeed, by intelligibility for the non-mathematical 
reader). Knowledgeability, however, may preclude understanding, 
and the weight of his material tends to obscure the issues which it 
is intended to resolve. 


Perhaps this is most evident in the statement of the first of 
what seem to be his two main theses, viz., that time cannot, in 
Meyerson’s phrase, be eliminated, but is an irreducible feature of 
the universe. Non-eliminability and irreducibility seem on his 
interpretation to assume rather different and sometimes conflicting 
shapes. One might be excused for taking Bradley’s or McTaggart’s 
proofs of the unreality of time as the most typical sort of attempt 
at elimination, but in actual practice the slogan ‘the elimination of 
time’ seems to have been used with aggressive rather than defensive 
intention on the principle that he who is not for time is against it. 
Apparently it won’t do simply to treat time as a dimension 
additional to space. According to Chapter I at least, the asymmetry 
of temporal order must have some sort of physical correlate. For 
instance he says (p. 4) of Lavoisier’s postulate that in every 
chemical transformation there is a conservation of matter that “The 
chemical equation is an expression of a principle of identity, of 
preservation, of time-elimination—in short a statement that, despite 
appearances, basically nothing has happened’ (his italics). 


In general his purpose in this chapter is to establish that there 
are fundamentally irreversible processes in nature, or in other 
terms, that there are laws of nature which unlike the laws of 
classical mechanics would be broken if the processes which they 
govern occurred in reverse order. Although he seems to do this 
with some success, the underlying assumption which gives it point 
is that there is some logically essential connection between physical 
irreversibility and temporal asymmetry, i.e., that unless there were 
such physical processes there could be no distinction between 
before and after (see also p. 10). (Here we might note in passing 
that although physicists before the advent of the General Theory of 
Relativity assumed that the gecmetrical properties of space were 
independent of its physical properties, no one and certainly not 
Dr. Whitrow has accused them on this count of trying to eliminate 
space. ) 

To those who cultivate the technique of reading books back- 
ward as a protective measure against preliminary cackle, I might 
seem, however, to have missed Dr. Whitrow’s main point: for in 
his final chapter he concludes, in a sense directly opposed to 
Chapter I, that time is irreducible. He argues plausibly though 
sometimes not very closely that various attempts to derive tem- 
poral ‘irreversibility’ from causal sequence or from increase of 
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entropy all break down, and in meny cases foz the reason ‘that 
unless the existence of successive sates of phenomena is tacitly 
assumed it is impossible for the theory,to yield temporal succession’ 
(p. 275). His conclusion is that ‘Jast as we are now obliged to 
conclude that mathematics is a subject sui generis, so we are 
compelled to accept the view that tae notion of earlier and later 
must be regarded as a primitive corcept’ (p. 2&8). 


The shock of this dialectical reversal seems to have been 
entirely absorbed for him by the ambiguity in his use of ‘elimina- 
tion’: for in his first chapter it is applied to attempts to dispense 
with irreversible processes in time, whereas in the final chapter it 
characterizes attempts to define temporal succession in terms of 
one or other of these processes (see also p. 313). But the only 
justification there can be for his supposition in the first chapter 
that those who disallow irreversible physical processes are eliminat- 
ing time itself is the assumption contrary to the conclusion of his 
final chapter, viz., that temporal order is definable in terms of these 
processes. 


Even within the final chapter t is not at all clear what he 
means by ‘irreducible’. For instance, he writes: “A world in which 
events occurred in the reverse order to those in our world can be 
imagined, but a reversal in our serse of before-and-after would 
imply a state of mind in which we b2gan with maximum informa- 
tion of the occurrence of events and 2nded with minimum and this 
is self-contradictory . . . By definiton, any event which leaves a 
‘trace’ of its occurrence is in the past” (pp. 270-1). Does this 
not imply that in some sense temporal succession is ‘reducible’ to 
increase of information? Later again he says “The past is the 
determined, the present is the moment of ‘becoming’ when events 
become determined, and the future is the as yet undetermined” 
(his italics) and “There is indeed a profound connection between 
the reality of time and the existence of an incalculable element in 
the universe” (p. 295). 


Since statements of this type seem to contain some sort of 
analysis of time, perhaps we should say that what he has been 
attacking is not so much analyses cf time as the Russell-Moore 
sort of conception of an analysis s a reduction of a logically 
complex concept into metaphysically more basic constituents. But 
then to say of any concept that it is not reducible in the Russell- 
Moore sense but irreducible or sui generis is itself a Russell-Moore 
move which conceives of analysis as a sort of metaphysical 
exposure. In any case why should Le suspect tke analyses which 
he attacks of belonging to the metaphysical-reductionist genre while 
making special allowance for his own? 
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The second of what I have described, perhaps recklessly, as 
Dr. Whitrow’s two main theses is announced at the end of his first 
chapter as ‘the hypothesis which we shall adopt in this book: that 
there is a unique basic rhythm of the universe’ (p. 46). The point 
at issue here is Poincaré’s view that it is a matter of convention 
which physical recurrences we adopt for the purpose of clocking 
time-intervals and that accordingly we choose those clocking- 
devices which render the fundamental laws of physics as simple as 
possible. What Poincaré seems to have ignored is the possibility 
on his interpretation that the clocking-devices to which the diverse 
fundamental laws owe their simplicity might prove to be out of 
phase with each other or relatively irregular. Hence the necessity 
according to Dr. Whitrow of a hypothesis that there is a unique 
rhythm basic to the universe. 


So far it is comparatively plain-sailing, though only compara- 
tively so: but the portent of rhythm becomes more difficult to pin 
down in what follows. There is an apparent choice between a 
weaker and a stronger thesis between which he himself doesn’t 
seem to distinguish. Rhythm in the first place is identified rather 
liberally with repetition, discontinuity, and simultaneity (p. 55). 
The weaker thesis appears as the claim that rhythm so defined is 
primitive not merely to our measurement of time in its durational 
aspect but more fundamentally to our sense of temporal division or 
of time in its successive aspect (pp. 54-5, 58): whereas the 
stronger claim is that rhythm is fundamental to time itself 
(pp. 54, 81-2). The weaker claim is supported most interestingly 
by a wealth of psychological, sociological, and neurophysiological 
data: whereas the stronger more metaphysical claim seems in the 
main to be supported just by the weaker claim. In fact a marriage 
between the two appears to be arranged in the following passage, 
where, after describing an experiment of the psychologist P. Fraisse, 
he concludes: “In other words, we have no direct experience of 
time, but only of particular sequences and rhythms. Thus it is not 
time itself, but what goes on in time that produces effects. Time 
is based on rhythms, and not rhythms on time. Consequently, 
individual time is neither a necessary condition of our experience, 
nor a simple sensation, but a mental construction.” (My italics, 
pp. 81-2.) This, of course, leaves one in some doubt (not con- 
fined solely to this passage) whether he has distinguished, as one 
might expect him to, between time and our consciousness of time, 
or whether ‘time’ in this context is just short for ‘consciousness of 
time’. He himself makes use cf a distinction between universal and 
individual time, but it functions as a not very clearly explained 
substitute for rather than an equivalent of the more customary 
distinction. 
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If, however, he is in fact making the strongzr claim he appears 
to be making, then it is difficult to see why it i not vulnerable to 
the same sort of objection as the ona to which he thinks the causal 
theory is exposed, viz., that rhythm conceived as a repetition is a 
temporal notion: and for good measure one might add that since 
nonrepetition is equally a temporal notion it is difficult to see how 
rhythm can be basic to time. 


Objections of this sort might, of course, te taken to indicate 
that he hasn’t made the stronger claim at all But that he has 
made a metaphysical claim seems to be shown by a passage in the 
conclusion of his final chapter: “And to those who believe in the 
‘block universe’ we may put the question: if events are eternally 
‘there’ and we merely come across them, how do we get the illusion 
of time without presupposing time as its origin? On the contrary, 
we have this faculty for temporal apprehersion of successive 
phases of sensory experience because our minds are adapted to the 
world we live in, and this is a constantly changing world with a 
universal basic rhythm” (p. 311). This argument, indeed, is not 
cogent as it stands. The intention, at least, of the more recent 
believers in the block universe is not to dery the existence of 
temporal succession, rhythmical or otherwise. it is to question the 
ontological significance of the cistinction between past, present, 
and future, which they believe to be detachabe from the concept 
of before and after. But in any case I think the passage demon- 
strates his intention to draw a metaphysica! conclusion from the 
rhythmical nature of our consciousness of time even if this rhythm 
doesn’t live up to the rôle for which it has bzen cast. 


He has, however, an independent and mach weightier argu- 
ment in support of the essential discontinuity of time, though this 
indeed neglects the other two constituents of rhythm as he defines 
it. Following Whitehead end Russell, wrongly I believe, in inter- 
preting temporal continuity as if it were or nvolved a physical 
hypothesis, he then uses the fact that Achilles overtakes the 
tortoise as its falsification. Accordingly he infers the existence of 
temporal atoms or ‘chronons’. But this review has already 
spatialized time enough to excuse me from rot adding here my 
own interpretation of Zeno’s Paradoxes to the profusion that now 
exist. 


Although I have persisted with the task of assigning main 
themes to Dr. Whitrow, and this accords with his intention, I may 
thereby have done him an injustice. As in Wittgenstein’s analogue 
of the rope or thread, the unity and strength >f his book lies not 
in any continuous strand but in the interdisciplinary overlap 
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between more localized themes or discussions. For this reason it 
is a unique and valuable contribution to the exhaustive range of 
subjects which fall within its scope. 

K. W. RANKIN. 


Monash University. 


TIME AND THE PaysicaL WorLD. By Richard Schlegel. Michigan 
State University Press, 1961. xii, 211 p. $7.50. 


This book deals with interesting topics but it seems to me to 
be on the whole wrong-headed. In this review it will not be possible 
to deal with all the points on which I disagree with the author, but 
I shall consider some of the more important ones. 


In Chapter II, on ‘The Direction of Time’, Schlegel discusses 
the undirectionality of time by reference to the notions of ‘past’ 
and ‘future’. It is a pity that he did not confine himself to the 
simpler notions of ‘earlier’ and ‘later’. This is because ‘past’ and 
‘future’ are token reflexive or indexical expressions, and their 
correct analysis would bring in complications which are inessential 
to the present issue. Schlegel defines time direction in effect in 
terms of the accumulation of traces or records. He dissents from 
Reichenbach’s definition in terms of the increase of entropy on 
the ground that the past-future direction could be associated with 
entropy decrease. This is to fail to notice that if the direction of 
entropy increase were reversed then so would be the direction of 
accumulation of traces in our brains and our sense of past and 
future. 


In the following chapter, cn pp. 38-9, there is an extremely 
confused discussion. It is clear that if (contrary to the prevailing 
situation in physics) the forces on particles were given by a 
function explicitly of time, F(t) say, then if we changed t to —t 
we would not in general get a reversal of the paths of the particles. 
Schlegel says that we do get path reversibility if we do not reverse 
velocities at the same time. However, since velocity is the deriva- 
tive of space with respect to time it is inconsistent to reverse time 
without reversing velocities. No wonder that Schlegel says that the 
motion is ‘physically contradictory’, though the significance of the 
‘physically’ is unclear. Near the bottom of p. 62 he admits that 
time reversal without velocity reversal ‘involves contradictions .. . 
and is therefore not to be considered’. Well, why did he consider 
it? 

Chapter VI introduces special relativity. In Chapter VII 
there is a discussion of the so-called ‘clock paradox’ of special 
relativity. On pp. 119-20 Schlegel gets pretty well on to the 
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correct answer, which is that the asymmetry cf the situation lies 
in the fact that one twin is in the same inertia. frame throughout 
whereas the other is not. The clock paradox is most perspicuously 
elucidated by means of Minkowski diagrams. but this Schlegel 
does not do. (See for example G. J. Whitrow, The Natural 
Philosophy of Time, 1961, p. 232.) Though, as I have said, 
Schlegel gets on to the correct answer at one p_ace, he shies away 
from it in others. Indeed in Chapter VII it appears that he is 
dissatisfied with special relativity, and he proposes to deal with 
the clock paradox in quite a different manner. He admits that this 
chapter is ‘altogether speculative’, but it seems to me to be quite 
misconceived. He distinguishes between two sorts of physical 
process and denies the applicability of the Loreatz transformations 
to one of these sorts of process. Thus he ove-throws the special 
theory of relativity in order to overcome wha: are quite illusory 
difficulties. Moreover his theory is quite unclearly worked out. 
Chapter IX is on ‘Time and Quantum Theory’, and the final 
chapter of the book is a dialogue which covers some of the ground 
again in a conversational way. The best chapter seems to me to 
be Chapter IV on ‘H-theorem and Entropy’. which is mainly 
expository. The book contains a multitude of very helpful 
references to relevant papers in the physical [iterature. 


J. J. C. SMART. 
Adelaide University. 
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SIR WILLIAM MITCHELL, K.C.M.G. (1861-1962) 


Sir William Mitchell was korn on 27th March, 1861, at 
Inveravon in Banffshıre (Scotland). His father, who was a bill 
farmer, died when Mitchell was a small boy, and the family 
moved to Elgin. Mitchell later preceeded to Ed:nburgh University 
and won distinction in Fraser’s Logic class and Calderwood’s 
Moral Philosophy class. While an undergraduate he had an article 
published in Mind, but this was against ais wishes, since 
Calderwood submitted it to the editor without Mitchell’s consent. 
On graduating, Mitchell became “ecturer in moral philosophy at 
Edinburgh, and some years later moved to University College, 
London, as lecturer in education, when he was also examiner in 
moral philosophy at Edinburgh and examine: in education at 
Cambridge. In 1894 he was zeppointed Hughes Professor of 
Philosophy at Adelaide. In the early days this ckair was designated 
the Hughes chair of English Language and Literature and Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, though by the time he retired from the 
chair in 1923 it was designated in the universi-y calendar simply 
as the Hughes Chair of Philosophy. It is obscure to me how 
much, if any, teaching of English Mitchell actually did. He cer- 
tainly lectured to some extent on Economics and on education. As 
He remarked, his chair was not a cheir but a sofa! Nevertheless, 
from talking to him, it is quite clear to me that he always thought 
of himself as first and foremost a philosopher. In 1923 he resigned 
the chair of philosophy so as to concentrate more on his office as 
Vice-Chancellor of the university, which he had taken up in 1916. 
(He had been elected to the university council as early as 1896.) 
He was Vice-Chancellor from 1916 to 1942 and Chancellor from 
1942 to 1948. More than any other one man he has guided the 
development of the university. Even in this period, however, he 
was working hard at philosophy. He once remarked to me that 
his duties as Vice-Chalpellor took him ten minutes a day (some- 
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thing for which Vice-Chancellors in this Mere bureaucratic age 
might well envy him). He was a very strong and yet courteous ruler 
of the university. He practised the virtue of nobesse oblige, for he 
told me that he did not havf a room in the ugiversity, but if he 
wanted to talk to a professo§§ or lecturer he y6uld visit him in his 
room. Mitchell was created $ K.C.M.G,_j1927. He was a D.Sc. 
in Philosophy of Edinburgh JUniversj 


Mitchell’s philosophical 1Mjgencg/ was mainly through his book 
The Structure and Growth of Me¥Mind (1907). Kemp Smith, in 
his notice of ıt in The Philoscghical Review (1908), said of it 
that it was ‘undoubtedly one gy the most important philosophical 
publications of recent year®, and Hoernlé, in Mind (1908), 
remarked that ‘in a book where almost everything is good, it is 
hard to single out special points for praise’. In more recent years 
Brand Blanshard (see his Nature of Thought) was considerably 
influenced by this book. In 1924-6 Mitchell gave the Gifford 
Lectures in Aberdeen. If we amit Samuel Alexander, who though 
born in Australia spent nearly all his lfe in England, Mitchell is 
the only Australian to have given Gifford lectures. The first 
volume of the lectures was published in 1933 with the title The 
Place of Minds in the World. The manuscript of the second volume 
was completed but was destroved in the London blitz. In his very 
old age, when well on in his nineties, Mitchell was engaged in 
rewriting this volume, but the effort was beyond him and I believe 
that the manuscript is now lost. Mutchell’s other chief publications 
are Nature and Feeling (Macrossan lectures, University of Queens- 
land, 1929), and his British Academy Henrietta Herz lecture, 
“The Quality of Life’, Proceedings of the British Academy (1935). 


In 1898 he married Miss M. E. Barr Smith, of a leading South 
Australian pastoralist family, who died in 1913, They had one son 
(now Sir Mark Mitchell, Deputy Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Adelaide) and one daughter. Sir William Mitchell gave £20,000 
to the University to found a chair of biochemistry, of which Sir 
Mark Mitchell was the first incumbent, and £5000 to the university 
library (which bears the name of his wife’s family) for the pur- 
chase of books. 


Unfortunately I knew Sir William Mitchell only since 1950. 
Even then his bodily and mental faculties were very little impaired 
by age, and they remained so until 1959, when his health 
deteriorated. He had the capacity to deal with people entirely as 
man to man, forgetting entizely (indeed it would never have 
entered his head) any disparity of age and status. There was 
absolutely no pretentiousness or pomposity about him. Even at 
the end, when bad health hac seriously ifipaired his powers, he 
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never lost, his friendliness, his g=nmuine interes: in the doings of 
people and in the Afairs of the university, or his sense of humour. 
Until the last twofor three years Fe was unlike most very old men 








Gasking had been at Liv 
Cambridge to read for the 
later, after this very casual re Gasking and I were having 
dinner with Sir William, when aid to Gasxing, ‘You were at 
Liverpool, werent you?’ and proggeded to rezall a visit he had 
once made to that university. But twas his reminiscences of long 
ago that were particularly interest-ng, going back to the Scottish 
philosophical world of the 1880’=, and Adelaice University in the 
1890’s. He loved to talk of such iistinguished Adelaide professors 
as the noted applied mathematic.an Sir Horace Lamb (who was 
rather before Mitchell’s time, but whom he had met before coming 
out here), his colleagues Sir Willem Bragg, tke famous physicist, 
who was professor for twenty yzars here, Watson, the highly 
eccentric but able anatomist, ard Sir John Salmond, the noted 
jurist. In the old days Adelaic= had few professors and fewer 
lecturers, but these few were apt to be of the Lighest quality, even 
world famous. With Mitchell’s death we have lost the last of a 
great generation. 
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THE ng OF JOHN ANDERSON? 
By J. L. MACKIE 









nce so independent and so 
e to assimilate either his 
doctrines, to those of any 


t also to speak of realism, 
naturalism, materialism, pluralis eterminism, and positivism as 
identical or closely related views;? there are indeed similarities 
and agreements between Anderson qd other empiricists, realists 
and so on; but these often mask fundamental disagreements and 
differences in spirit or method. Nevertheless, i: is not difficult to 
state briefly the salient features of his philcscphy.? His central 
doctrine is that there is only one way of being, that of ordinary 
things in space and time, and that every questicn is a simple issue 
of truth or falsity, that there are no different Cegrees or kinds of 
truth. His propositional view of reality impkes that things are 
irreducibly complex, that we can never arrive at simple elements in 
any field. Anderson rejects systematically the notion of entities 
that are constituted, wholly or partly, by their relations: there 
can be no ideas or sensa whose nature it is to be known or per- 
ceived, no consciousness whose nature it is to know, no values 
whose nature it is to be ends or to Cirect acticn. Knowledge is a 
matter of finding what is objectively the case; all knowledge 
depends on observation and is fallible; we do not build up the 
knowledge of facts or laws out of any more :mmediate or more 
reliable items. Ethics is a study of the qualities of human activities; 
there can be no science of what is right or >bligatory, and the 
study of moral judgements would belong tc sociology, not to 
ethics. Similarly aesthetics can only be a stady of the charac- 
teristics of beautiful things, not a study of fee.ings or judgements 
and not a source of directives for artists. Minds, like anything 
else, are complex spatio-temporal things: they are societies of 
motives or feelings, and there is no ultimate self to which the 
motives belong. Similarly a society is a complex of movements 
which both co-operate and compete; it has no inclusive social 





1This article is based on a paper read at the Annual Congress of the 
Australasian Association of Philosophy in Sydney, August, 1962 References to 
Anderson’s writings are given by pages in the recently published collection of his 
papers, entitled Studies in Empirical Philosophy (Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 
1962)—hereafter abbreviated as SE.P.~-tncugh most o* the articles referred to 
appeared earlier in this or other journals. 

2? ‘Empiricism’, S.E.P, p. 3. TR o f 

3 The following summary repeats what I said in 1 brief note in the last 
(August, 1962) number of this Journal. 
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purpose, but neither is it reducible to its indiyjdual members. And 


all things have their regular causal ways of working. 






show how these principles i supported, how they 
are worked out in detail, 
objections and criticisms. 

A complete presentation 
a full account of his logic, 


erson’s system should start with 
go on to show how his other 
theories are developed with help. For Anderson holds that 
logic is also what we mighyall general ontology: it studies the 
formal features of facts, of What is objectively real. These general 
formal features do not in themselves determine what is the case in 
the other fields studied, for example, by epistemology or ethics or 
social theory, but they do determine a method of enquiry for all 
fields. Logic tells us what sorts of fact to look out for, and, what 
is even more important, it rules out as illogical certain views and 
certain ways of approaching special questions which inevitably 
result in confusion. 


However, I cannot now present Anderson’s system in this way. 
Even if it were otherwise possible, it would take too long. Also, 
Anderson did not publish any edequate statement of his logic, and 
one would have to rely at crucial points on unpublished material or 
hearsay evidence. And, finally, Anderson’s philosophical system 
viewed in this way depends or a complete identification of logic 
with ontology which is, to say the least, very hard to defend and 
which, I shall argue below, cannot in the end be defended; but if 
it were rejected then his whole position, presented in the proposed 
way, would be undermined. But in fact much of Anderson’s 
philosophy can be and was supported in other ways. It will be 
better to start, therefore, from what may be called his logic in use, 
his logic as revealed in the stock patterns of argument by which he 
criticises views opposed to his own. His logic in use does provide 
a powerful battery of critical methods of which some are in fairly 
common use, but others are either peculiar to Anderson or are 
developed by him in a special way. 


1. QUALITIES AND RELATIONS 


One of Anderson's most characteristic moves in controversy is to 
accuse an opponent of relativism, that is, the confusing of things or 
qualities with their relations. These can, of course, be distinguished: 
a quality is an intrinsic feature of a thing, it belongs to the thing 
itself, whereas a relation holds between two or more things. But 
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the charge of confuging them seems to be directed against several 
distinct ways of thyjking. 

In the first place, we must nct treat anythiag as being both a 
quality and a relation. This rule is broken for example, by 
Bentham in that his theory presuppojes that pleasure is a definite 
thing, and yet also treats it merely as 









beings and also identifies 
ets pleasant with Rise like wanted, which are relations. 
There are many other examples Cthis sort of confusion in ethics. 
Goodness is taken both to be a qur¥lity and to consist in a thing’s 
being pursued;5 and similarly rightnéss, wrongness, obligatoriness, 
and so on are both regarded as qualities of acticns and also held to 
consist in the fact that the actions are permitted or forbidden or 
required by some authority; that is, in certain relations. 


Applied thus, Anderson’s criticism of relativism in ethics tells 
against views which would commonly be said to commit the 
‘naturalistic fallacy’, by identifying ethical cualities with these 
natural relations. But Anderson’s criticism is directed also against 
non-naturalist views. Besides the simple treatment of something as 
both a quality and an explicitly asserted relation, there is a more 
complex kind of view accordirg to which the obligatory, for 
example, is ‘that which is essen-ially demarded of us or that 
whose nature it is to command our obedience’. There is no longer 
any definite authority that does tae demandimg. The relation ‘is 
demanded by’ has been shorn of -ts second term, so that it looks 
more like a quality, but the supposed feature of obligatoriness still 
has something of the relation in it, we are still =xpected to respond 
to it as to a demand. It is this mcre complex sort of confusion 
which Anderson takes to be most characteristic of relativism, 
describing this as ‘the concept of something whose nature it is to 
have a certain relation’.? Anotke: example of it is the notion of 
something’s being intrinsically an end, or good as an end, that is, 
as something whose nature it is to be pursued, regardless of 
whether, as a matter of historical fact, anyone pursues it or not. It 
is clear that the supposed non-ratural ethical qualities are unlike 
any natural qualities precisely because they irvolve such relations 
of requirement and pursuit, that 5, because taey are the outcome 
of this more complex sort of rela-ivist confus‘on. 


The Socratic or Platonic doctrme that an ordinary sensible thing 
can be described only by saying that it strives after or imitates 


‘Utilitarianism’, S.E P., p. 229. 

ë Realism versus Relativism in Ethics’, S.E.P., p 240. 
*Op. cit, p. 240, 

"Op. cit, p. 238, 
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certain Forms is an example of yet another variety of relativism: 
for all the qualities of such a thing are thus idektified with relations 
to various Forms. But here qualities are being explained away by 
being reduced to relations, and moreover to relations which are 
postulated for this purpose, for which we have no independent 
evidence. This example, infeed, also illustrates what Anderson 
regards as another basic typg o7 phil phical error, the attempt to 
‘get behind the proposition’.4A thing's being of a certain sort is the 
irreducible minimum of a fa ate of affairs, and if we try to 
analyse this further we encount# insurmountable difficulties. Any 
such analysis is circular, in thąf we cannot help introducing, in the 
analysis, things of certain sonf$—that is, items of the kind that was 
to be analysed away—and this circularity can be emphasised by 
showing that the philosopher who attempts such an analysis is 
committed to a vicious infinite regress. For example, we may try to 
explain a thing’s being of a certain sort by reference to a set of 
attributes and a substance which is distinct from all its attributes. 
But then the substance itself, to be a real entity, must have some 
features, and yet by the proposed analysis it has only some relation 
of ownership to its various attributes, now regarded as distinct 
entities. Such a view is made plausible only by a confusion which 
enables us to treat the substance’s relations to its attributes as 
being at the same time intrinsic qualities of the substance itself. 


In these examples we find what amounts to a proposal to 
reduce all qualities to relations. Another mistake which Anderson 
includes under the heading of relativism is to treat as a quality 
what is really nothing but a relation. Thus consciousness has often 
been thought of as a quality cf minds, indeed as the distinctive 
quality of mind or spirit, but, waen we enquire what consciousness 
is, only two accounts seem to be possible, each of which treats 
consciousness as a relation. One is that to be conscious is to be 
aware of various things—that is, consciousness is a relation 
between a person and what he knows——the other is that to be 
conscious is to be a mental state or process of which its owner is 
aware, as when we distinguish conscious thoughts or wishes from 
unconscious ones—-that is, consciousness is a relation between 
something mental and the owner who is aware of it. In fact the 
popular view of consciousness ccnfuses these two converse relations 
with one another and treats the result as a quality.® 


Anderson is also saying that any relation holds between two 
distinct and independent things. Realists commonly deny the 
idealist doctrine of ‘constitutive relations’, and Anderson generalises 


~"* Realism and Some of its Critics’, S E P., Pp. 49-51, 
soon Knower and the Known’, SE P., pp , 39; ‘Mind as Feeling’, S.EP., 
pp. 02- 
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this denial, saying that it cannot be part of anything’s nature that 
it should have cerjain relations.!° This pcint is to be combined 
with some well-known moves in the criticism of, for example, the 
notion of powers or agencies which explain why things behave as 
they do. It is a stock criticism that we cannot explain why fire 
warms us by saying that fire has a power to produce the sensation 
of warmth, because this explanation’ would be circular: to speak 
of this power is only to speak, in a somewhat misleading way, of 
the causal fact that fire does me¥e us warm. But if someone 
denied this, and said that the pole was ar intrinsic feature of the 
fire, we could reply not only by making the stock objection that this 
power would be an unobservable‘ entity end by criticising the 
reasoning by which such purely inferential entities are introduced, 
but also by making the characteristically Andersonian comment 
that such a power would be something whose nature it is to have 
a certain relation.1! The presence cf a power to produce warmth 
is supposed logically to necessitate that warmth will (in the appro- 
priate circumstances) be produced; and tkus anyone who tried to 
defend the notion of powers as entities distinct from the processes 
they explain would be guilty of confusing quality with relation. 


Similarly Anderson argues that there cannot be any such thing 
as an idea or sensum or sense-datum, part of whose nature it is to 
be known or perceived.” He develops <his point especially in 
criticism of Berkeley, bu: if this principle is sound it has radical 
consequences throughout epistemology and undermines views that 
are still widely held.18 


At times Anderson seems to argue that we cannot properly 
specify something by reletions alone: ‘we do recognise and speak 
of minds and therefore we must already have recognised some 
mental quality’.14 This is more questionable, but what is clearly 
correct is the point which he also makes, that if we did specify 
something merely by its relations we would know nothing about the 
thing itself. The fact that x has the relation R to b does not 
logically imply anything intrinsic to x, anc we can use this fact to 
infer something about x only if we have dependent information 


20'The Knower and the Known’, S.E P., p. 29: ‘Realism and Some of tts 
Critics’, SEP, pp, 42-46; ‘The Cogito of Descartes’, SEP, pp. 109-111. 

4 Realism versus Relativism in Ethics’, SEF, p. 238 

2°The Knower and the Known, SEP, pp. 29, 32-33; ‘Empiricism and 
Logic’, SEP., p. 163. 

13 Thus (as I shall argue in an article to be publshed in the May, 1963, 
number of this Journal) the view that our knowledge of our own present 
sensations is infallible, and that statements about such sensations are (in one 
sense) incorrigible, rests finally upon the identification of such a sensation with 
its owners awareness of rt. 

i a8 “Mind, as Feeling’, S.E P., p. 75; cf. ‘Realiam and Some of tts Critics’, 
S.E.P., p. 43, 
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about the sorts of thing that enter into this relation R, that is, if we 
have sometimes observed directly both terms of this relation. 


Since Anderson’s condemnation of ‘relativism’ thus covers a 
number of different ways of thinking, which he himself does not 
distinguish clearly, we may well ask whether this line of criticism 
is equally effective in all cases. Some of the views criticised are 
simply inconsistent, and it is enough to point this out. But else- 
where we need arguments oÑ other sorts. The philosopher who 
speaks about consciousness is chgllenged to point out, empirically, 
any quality over and above two relations; one who tries to 
reduce all qualities to relations is shown to be involved in a 
circularity or in an infinite régress. The non-naturalists’ doctrine 
of intrinsic ends or cuties is not, on the face of it, inconsistent, and 
to dismiss it Anderson has either to appeal to logic of a more 
informative sort, to the principle that there just cannot be qualities 
that are intrinsically prescriptive in the proposed way, or to argue 
on epistemological grounds in the traditional empiricist manner: 
‘an imperative quality is something we could never observe or 
study’,15 

But although the accusation of relativism, by itself, is not 
equally effective in all cases, there is still some force in Anderson’s 
bringing together, under this heading, of these different sorts of 
view. For he can plausibly explain the more complex confusions 
as having arisen from the simpler ones, and thus undermine any 
argument from a widespread tendency to speak and think in terms 
of, say, prescriptive qualities to the conclusion that we are right 
to do so. 


2. OBJECTIVITY 


Another of Anderson’s characteristic methods is to insist on 
objectivity, on attending to what is the case. This, too, covers 
several distinct though related matters. 


First, Anderson is maintaining that there are fully objective 
facts to be discovered; secondly, he is directing cur attention, in 
any field of discussion or enquiry, to the facts, to what is the case, 
and re-formulating, if necessary, the questions under discussion so 
as to achieve this; and, thirdly, in examining what anyone says he 
asks what objective statement he is making, what he is asserting to 
be the case. 


The third of these is a technique of clarification, and can also 
be a way of exposing ‘fine phrases and mystification’. In Hume’s 
Dialogues, Cleanthes speaks of ‘the adjustment of means to ends’ 

18 The Meaning of Good’, SE P., 3. 260. 


. 
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as a striking feature of the world, as a mark of design: but 
Anderson says that this ‘signifies merely trat when something 
happens to a thing it does something else’!®—-which, of course, is 
not very striking and could hardly be called = mark of anything. 
The reference to ‘means’ and ‘ends’ is not part of a description of 
what is there, but represents someone’s attitude to the matter: it 
is we who call an effect an end, and a cause a means, when we 
want to bring about that effect or are satisfied with it. 


But, it may be objected, the speaker mey fully intend to do 
something other than to describe what is the cese: if he is express- 
ing a feeling or attitude, giving an instruction or a piece of advice, 
and so on, why should we ignore or forbid th.s? 


This objection brings us back to the second aspect of 
Anderson's insistence on objectivity. This lozks like a particular 
scientific policy: it is as if he were saying, ‘Le: us ask and answer 
questions of this kind only’. But Anderson is doing more than this: 
he is saying that until a question has been framed in this factual 
way it is confused and misleading. If someove asks, in a context 
of moral choice, “What am I to do?’, no simpie answer is possible 
because no clear question has been asked. Any answer of the 
form “You ought to do such-and-such’ woud presuppose some 
interests, some purposes, and yet it suggests that the obligatoriness 
or rightness of the proposed course of action is a simple fact. Even 
if the answer satisfies the questioner, because he and the answerer 
are both thinking in terms of the same set of zurposes, the position 
has still not been made clear.1?7 To take such a question and 
answer at their face value is to think within a certain attitude, from 
a certain purposive point of view, and yet tc treat what are mere 
reflections of our purposes as if they were features of the state of 
affairs being considered—an example of thz relativist confusion 
examined above. The only satisfactory way of dealing with this 
situation is to make explicit the purposes thet are implicit in the 
question, ‘What am I to do?’, and to ask wha: action will best fulfil 
these purposes. But we then have a question about a fully objec- 
tive issue, not a problem of conduct. 

Anderson, however, combines this criticism with a quite dif- 
ferent one, that such a question of conduct presupposes that we 
can ‘step out of the movement of things’;!? since the answer to 
such a question would be a directive for an uncaused act, this 
whole ‘voluntarist’ way of thinking is in cocflict with Anderson’s 
determinist view that ‘all our actions, all our questionings and 
answerings, are part of the movement of things’. 


18 ‘Design’, SEP, p. 93. 
‘Realism versus Relativism in Ethics’, S.E.P., pp. 240-242, 
* Op, cit, p. 241, 
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These arguments are used against the view that ethics is a 
science of moral judgements.’® To treat ethics in this way is to 
work within some practical system of thought, to fail to consider 
what simply is the case. To turn this into a genuine study we must 
take one of two courses: either we ask whether the moral judge- 
ments are true or false—and then we deal directly with ethical 
facts, whatever they may be, and the moral judgements are an 
irrelevant intrusion—or else we concern ourselves with the fact 
that these judgements are made—and then we are studying 
psychological or social facts: tae judgements (that is, the judgings) 
are the objects of our study, not a contribution to the study itself. 
Whichever course we take, we achieve a genuine study only by 
considering some fully objective facts. If we work within the 
system of judgements we are confusing these two genuine studies to 
the detriment of both, and we are in danger of taking what are only 
discoveries about the judgements to be discoveries about ethical 
properties of the actions themselves. 


While most of Anderson’s important articles were written 
before linguistic philosophy became prominent, he would have 
applied a similar criticism to this approach. He spoke of 
‘linguistic’ as ‘one of the main sources of contemporary confusion, 
operating . . . as a substitute at once for philosophy and for a 
real theory of language’.2° The point is that to achieve a genuine 
study we must either investigate the facts that are talked about or 
study the fact that they are talked about in certain ways. If we 
concentrate on the uses of language we fall between these two 
stools, and we are in dangez of taking our discoveries about 
manners of speaking as answezs to questions about what is there. 
I do not think, however, that we can say any more on general 
grounds than that this is a danger; it is only by detailed discussion 
on specific points that one could show that linguistic philosophers 
have actually fallen into this trap. 


The first aspect of Anderson’s insistence on objectivity, that 
there are objective facts to be discovered, that some things simply 
are so, irrespective of anyone’s attitude or point of view, and 
can be known to be so, might seem to be too obvious to need 
stressing. But Anderson thought it needed to be stressed, in 
opposition to idealists, to pragmatists, io Marxists, and to all those 
who in one way or another have taken up the dictum of Protagoras 
that man is the measure of all things! The basic point is quite 

1 Op. cit, also ‘Determinism and Ethics’, SEP, pp. 214-226, Parallel 
criticisms are made of the view that aesthetics ıs the science of aesthetic 
judgements, 

*‘Fthics and Advocacy’ (1944), S E.P., p. 279. 


z ‘Realism and Some of its Critics’, SEP, pp. 47, 53-55; ‘Propositions and 
Judgments’, S.E.P., pp. 16-17; ‘Marxist Philosophy’, S.E.P, pp. 294-299. 
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clear: any thinker who alleges that all truth is in some way 
relative is either saying nothing at all or eke tannot avoid com- 
mitting himself to: some assertion: {or which he claims simple and 
absolute truth. It may be alleged taat every-hing exists only from 
a certain point of view; but (even if it made sense to speak of 
existing from a point of view) the fact that a certain thing exists 
from a certain point of view is itsel 2 simple fact, it just is so, and 
not from any point of view. Even af we coukd rot detach an object 
from someone’s experiencing cf it, the whole situation, the 
person’s experiencing of this object, would itself just be there. A 
certain economic theory may be merely a part of bourgeois 
ideology, but if so the fact that it is a part of bourgeois ideology 
is not itself a part of any ideology, it just is the case. If some 
so-called truths are socially relative, then that they are so is a 
truth which is not socially relat-ve. And >nce the relativist has 
acknowledged that he is himself claiming to Enow some absolute 
truths, he cannot consistently reject, on gereral grounds, all other 
claims to the knowledge of absoluze truth: 3e would have to show 
in what way his own thinking and observaciom are more accurate 
a those of the people whose assertions embody merely relative 
truths. 

These obvious points may be wortk lebouring because in 
popular discussion those who reject some of the absolutes that 
Anderson rejected (such as objective ethizal norms, or objective 
values in general) are commoclr called telativists. It would be 
particularly misleading to apply this term to Anderson, for he was 
very far indeed from accepting any theory of the relativity of 
knowledge or truth, and he held that it is misleading to speak of 
anything as existing relatively cr subjec-ively. I would argue, 
however—in this partly against Anderson himself—that to say that 
certain supposed entities (e.g. values) are only relative or sub- 
jective is compatible with, and mdeed is cften an expression of, a 
concern for objectivity; what is traditionally called subjectivism in 
ethics is essentially the correct docirine that the objective facts in 
this field do not include any (prescriptive) goodness or rightness 
of actions, that we have only the more complex relational situa- 
tions that involve, as well as zhe actions, the attitudes of human 
beings to them. It is precisely bezause we want to distinguish what 
is simply and absolutely the case that we say, perhaps loosely, that 
values and obligations are merely relative or subjective. 

Undoubtedly one of the most disputatie—and most frequently 
disputed—parts of Anderson's philosophy is his own positive 
ethical theory, that there is an ethical quality, goodness, which 
characterises certain human eccivities o- social movements, but 
which is fully objective, natuza_, and nen-prescriptive. Much of 
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the opposition to this view is, no doubt, misguided. Anderson’s 
positive ethics would be hopečessly implausible as an account of 
the bulk of moral talk and moral reasoning, or-as a study of the 
ethical use of language: but it was never intended to be anything of 
the kind, and it would be an ignoratio elenchi to appeal against 
Anderson to the ordinary uses of the word ‘good’. Anderson has 
argued that ordinary ethical thinking is radically confused: the 
question is, then, what remains of ethics after these confusions are 
removed.?? In discussing this question, Anderson says at first that 
there are two possible consistent views, that we can either take 
good simply as a quality or say that ‘X is good’ asserts some 
genuine and explicit relation. But he later rejects this second 
alternative, and maintains that the only satisfactory ethical position 
is the qualitative one.24 However, it is clearly not the only con- 
sistent alternative: on this Anderson’s first statement was correct. 
Admittedly the relational view will not be adequate, it will not 
cover the ground, if there really is a quality, goodness, which it 
ignores. And this is what Anderson maintains. He claims that he 
can detect a quality of the scrt required; he argues, not very 
plausibly, that the confusions of traditional ethics are due to the 
mixing up of relations of demand with the very quality that he 
detects; and he says that if there were no such ethical quality there 
would be no separate subject, ethics: it would dissolve into 
psychology and social theory. However, the first two arguments 
have little force, and in the third Anderson is assuming far too 
readily, merely because there has been a traditional confused 
subject, ethics, that there must also be a corresponding genuine 
subject, a field for objective encuiry as separable from others as 
his notion of a ‘subject’ requires. It seems, then, that we can 
accept Anderson’s criticism of normative ethics as involving 
‘relativist’ confusions without adopting his own positive view, and 
without entering into the acrimonious controversy on the question 
whether in his own qualitative account he was covertly introducing 
relations of commendation or support.?° 


Anderson’s insistence on objectivity has important corollaries 
in the peripheral branches of philosophy, such as educational, 
political and social theory: be constantly stresses a theoretical 
approach as contrasted with various forms of practicalism which 
mix up someone’s purposes with the facts to be studied. In the 





a agug Anderson rejects this way of putting it. ‘Ethics and Advocacy’, 


SEP, A y 
e Meaning of Good’ (1942), S.E.P., pp. 254, 262-3, 
“The Nature of Ethics’ (1943), SEP. p. 269; “Ethics and Advocacy’ 
(1944), S.E P., p. 281; "The One Good (1945), S E.P., p. 
*See the articles named in Note 24 above, and the Said by A. D Hope 
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same spirit he attacks indeterminism, or at least the approach of 
those who are indeterminists: “The indeterminists are those with an 
axe to grind . . 1 Theoretical concern with what is the case is, it 
seems to me, coextensive with deierminism.’* But he also holds 
that a great deal of modern scienc2, with its cose bonds with tech- 
nology, is equally infected with fracticalism and that mechanist 
and reductionist views improperly select the features that make 
things useful and ignore or deny tose that aæ irrelevant to use.27 


3, THE LIMITATIONS OF INFERENCE AMD EXPLANATION 


There cannot, Anderson holds, be any zort of thing of which 
we have purely inferential knowledge, and we cannot properly 
introduce any new sort of thing lo explain those that are directly 
observed. No valid inference car introduce 2 new term: the most 
it can do is to put together terms that have occurred in the 
premises. We can infer a caus from its effects, and use it to 
explain them, only after we have arrived et the causal law that 
connects them, and to do this we must have sometimes observed 
things of the sort to which we say the cause belongs. Explanations 
that are not of this empirical kinc are unsourd. When we postulate 
an explanatory entity of a ‘higher’ or more ‘fundamental’ sort to 
account for some ordinary things that are s1pposed to be in need 
of explanation, either the new enlity is described in terms borrowed 
from the ordinary things, and then the explanation is circular and 
may be shown up by an infinite regress argument; or it is not 
described at all, and the explanation is illusory; or else it is intro- 
duced as that whose nature it is to do such-and-such, and then the 
explanation is at first sight rationally satisfyng, because it logically 
necessitates what was to be explained, but it is really empty and 
purely verbal. 


It is perhaps unnecessary <o describe this part of Anderson’s 
logic in use, because arguments of these types are the familiar and 
constantly-employed weapons of empiricists of all varieties. But 
what is characteristic of Anderson is his very general and sweeping 
use of such arguments in all fields. He holds that they are equally 
efficacious for getting rid of a purely inierential ‘matter’ and a 
purely inferential ‘mind’ or ‘spirit’, that they bear equally against 
‘universals’, ‘ends’, ‘values’, ‘duties’, ‘powers’, ‘potentialities’, ‘essen- 
tial natures’, ‘elements’, and ‘sinple data’ of all sorts.28 

™ ‘Causality and Logic’, SEP. 2. 125, 
"Review of From Beast-Machine to Man-Machine, A.J.P.P., 1941, p 285 
(not re-printed in SEP). 


» Design’, SEP., esp. pp. &8-94, ‘Empurizism’, S.EP., esp p. 13, 
‘*Universals” and Occurrences, SEP, pp. 115-121; etc. 
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4. THE NARROWNESS OF ANDERSON?S Locic 


One criticism which has been brought against Anderson’s 
philosophy is that the logic on which it is based is far too exiguous.”® 
To some extent this objection can be set aside as due to a mis- 
understanding. Ryle wants a much richer logic than Anderson’s 
because he wants logic to do a quite different job. Where Anderson 
is concerned to describe whatever things, relations, facts, events, 
processes, situations, or states of affairs simply are there, e.g. when 
someone knows something, Ryle is concerned to describe the use 
of the word ‘know’; such different questions will naturally call for 
different answers. It may be that a dispositional account is 
required of at least some uses of the word ‘know’, and therefore 
that we do not use the word ‘know’ (simply) for any mental 
process: but dispositions are not entities which are actually present 
in cases of knowledge. In general we may well need a more com- 
plicated ‘logic’ to describe our various ways of using language than 
we need to portray the structure of objective situations. And there 
is the further reply, mentioned above, that in so far as an account 
of the uses of language spills over into ontology it is liable to be a 
confused mixture of what should be the two distinct investigations, 
the study of the facts about which the language is used and the 
study of the linguistic phenomena themselves. A straightforward 
study of the peculiar patterns of language as it is used is something 
for which Anderson’s theory leaves ample room—though he would 
not call this study logic—just as his basic theory leaves ample 
room for the psychological and sociological and linguistic study of 
moral judgements, of the ways in which we deliberate about, 
recommend, justify, or condemn courses of action—though he 
would not call this study ethics. But at the same time it is clear 
that neither of these is a branch of enquiry that Anderson himself 
had much interest in pursuing. 


There is another important contrast between Anderson’s 
methods and those of linguistic philosophers. While Anderson and 
the linguists have in many respects similar ‘deflationary’ aims, as 
Ryle puts it, and are similarly opposed to many idealist, rationalist, 
or metaphysical doctrines, Anderson’s method of criticism is in 
some ways more firmly based. There is a good deal of arbitrari- 
ness in the ontological claims made or presupposed in accounts of 
how words are used; and where the linguistic empiricists do argue 
(as opposed to merely reflecting empirical assumptions in their 
accounts) the arguments are often of a positivist sort; they rest 
implicitly on some Principle of Verification which their users are 

= See Gilbert Ryle, ‘Logic and Professor Anderson’, 4.J P., 1950, PP. 137-153 


Anderson replies to Ryle (at long last) in ‘Empiricism and Logic’, S.E.P 
pp. 172-185 
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not prepared to embrace openly and consisteatly. But Anderson's 
empiricist conclusions are backed ty arguments of types that he 
adopts generally, and some of thes2, I believe ars sound. 


The charge that Anderson’s logic is too 2xizuous can thus be 
rebutted with regard to such marters as prescriptive, normative, 
and performative utterances, causal statements, hypotheticals, 
modals, dispositional terms, and so on. In all such cases we can 
and should look for simply descriptive and categorical accounts 
which cover, perhaps separately, ee situations talked about and 
our ways of talking about them. Anderson discusses these topics 
in a group of papers: there may be dispute about the correctness 
of the actual accounts that he gives, but theř general purpose can 
be defended. Nevertheless, I believe that Anderson’s logic, even 
considered as a study of the structure of facts, is too exiguous in 
certain other respects. For example, there ir a strong case for the 
recognition of singular propositions as disticct from the universals 
to which Anderson assimilates them; thee are situations that 
involve multiple quantification; and, desp:te the importance of 
relations in his general position, relational propositions and the 
relational arguments that involve them are unfairly squeezed into 
the subject-predicate and syllogistic mould If we think, alterna- 
tively, of a logical system as a formal cakulus, there is a great 
variety of possible logical systems, with va~iovs possible interpre- 
tations and applications. In these Anjerson was (perhaps 
perversely) uninterested: as we shall see, 3e had a reason—as I 
think, a bad reason—for dismiss:ng them. Eut the sounder theoreti- 
cal point which he could make is that the study he calls logic is 
not a calculus that can be constructed at will or chosen from a 
range of possible systems: thers is a funcamental logic which is 
presupposed in, and cannot be reduced tc, the development and 
the application of any calculus. 


5. FACTS AND PROPOSITIONS 


One of Anderson’s distinctive doctrines is that things are 
propositional, that the propositional form gives a clue to the 
general character of what objectively exists. This doctrine links 
together his insistence on objectivity, on tie one way of being, on 
plurality and complexity, and his rejection of necessary or self- 
explanatory entities, of universals and pure particulars. But it 
seems to me that while it may serve as a fruitful hypothesis, or as a 
summing-up of conclusions backed by otk=r arguments, we cannot 
actually argue to the general character o: reality in this way. To 


‘Causality and Logic’, ‘The Problem cf Causality’, ‘Hypotheticals’, 
‘Relational Arguments’, S.E.P., pp, 122-161. 
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do so we should have to appeal to the principle of unspeakability, 
which is examined below, and also identify logic with ontology, 
propositions with facts; but this complete identification has always 
been a stumbling-block in his system. 


Anderson has, indeed, a strong reason for this identification. 
He argues that there cannot be any entities that stand between the 
knower and the fully objective facts or states of affairs which he 
knows. If we were acquainted directly only with ideas or sen- 
sations, we could never infer an external reality from them. In the 
same way, propositions cannot be allowed to have any such inter- 
mediate status: ‘When we assert the proposition “All men are 
mortal”, what we are asserting is the actual mortality of men, and 
to call the assertion of the proposition merely a means to the 
asserting of the fact is to say that we have no way of asserting the 
fact, just as we have no way of specifying the “reality” with which 
certain ideas of ours are supposed to “agree” unless those “ideas” 
(what we know) are the reality’.84 But against this it is clear that 
any logic that deals with false propositions, relations of contra- 
diction and contrariety, entertained arguments, falsifications and 
reductiones ad absurdum must be something more than an account 
of propositions as what is there. This difficulty is an obvious one, 
but the solution is far from obvious. Anderson sometimes tries to 
minimise the problem by suggesting that logic can do without 
falsification and reductio ad absurdum,®* but his real answer is 
that ‘what is meant by the occurrence of a “false proposition” is 
explained . . . as someone’s mistaking X for Y’, that is, there is 
a ‘threefold relationship’ which involves the assertor: there is no 
separable entity, the false proposition itself.®* 


It is, I think, along these lines that the problem is to be 
solved: but obviously what we must do for false propositions we 
equally can do for a great variety of other logical items—hypo- 
theticals, modals, and formal calculi of all kinds. In dealing with 
these we are describing, incompletely, situations which actually 
involve ‘threefold relationships’ at least: but just as this does not 
prevent us from dealing formally with false propositions and 
neglecting their assertors, so the same incompleteness is no obstacle 
to a formal treatment of these further extensions of logic. 


This argument also cuts the other way. While we protest 
against Anderson’s dismissing of such extensions of logic merely 
because they go beyond formal ontology, we must likewise reject 
his assumption that a system which is satisfactory as logic is on 








3 ‘Empiricism and Logic’, S.E.P., p. A 
= ‘Hypotheticals, SEP, pp 142-144, 
= Empiricism and Logic’, S.E.P., p. 170. 
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that account alone authoritative wizh regard to waat is there. And 
once the identification of logic wizh ontology is thus questioned, 
some of the arguments by which Anderson restricts his logical 
theory are undermined. In particular, the view that the ‘four 
forms’ cover between them every genuine preposition is defended 
on grounds that seem to belong less to the logic of facts than to the 
logic of discussion or debate.54 


But there is nothing in these qualifications that in any way 
goes against what Anderson primar:ly and correctly maintains, that 
when we ‘assert a true proposition’ what we Encw and talk about 
is the objective state of affairs itself. Any thecry of truth, whether 
a correspondence theory or coherence theory or any other, which 
attempts to explain the truth of what is asserted by reducing it to 
something other than its simply being so, can be rejected for the 
reasons that Anderson gives: unless at some point we arrive at 
something which is true just by being so we cannot even say that 
there is correspondence or coherence.®® 


Once we take account both of this point and of the fact that 
we can deal formally, neglecting the persons involved, with ‘three- 
fold situations’ in which people make mistakes, entertain suppo- 
sitions, and so on, there is no further question wkether propositions 
are or are not facts: there is no set of entit.es, propositions, for 
which a home has to be found. 


One of the most surprising aspects. to contemporary 
philosophers, of Anderson’s system is his :omparative lack of 
interest in questions about meaning. But he hes, in one sense, a 
reason for not having any theory of meaning, just as he has a 
reason for not having any theory of truth. There must be some 
cases at least where no problem of meaning arises, where the 
speaker uses words simply to sav that something is so, and his 
hearers are thus directly informed that it is so. The words assert 
and convey what is the case: thaz is all there is to it. No further 
analysis of meaning either can or need be giver, though no doubt 
we can look for a causal account of how this has come about.** 
However, the fact that meaning is sometimes as simple as this does 
not show that it is always so, nor does it ental taat detailed studies 
of different aspects or kinds of meaning are always mistaken. But 
Anderson sometimes suggests this, for example in his quite 
implausible attempt to reduce imperatives to indicatives.*" 





H ‘Hypotheticals’, S.AP., pp. 138-159, 

3 Mind as Feeling S.EP., p. 71, 

* ‘Propositions an Judgments’, S.E F., pp, 16-17; ‘The Truth of Propositions’, 
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6. OTHER TYPES OF ARGUMENT 


Anderson constantly makes use of the infinite regress form of 
argument, especially but not exclusively against attempts to ‘get 
behind the proposition’.2®> However, such regresses seem not to 
constitute a special sort of patlosophical reasoning; they are only 
a dramatic way of bringing out a contradiction, or the circularity 
of an explanation or reduction, which could have been pointed out 
more directly. 


He also uses as a fundemental form of criticism the charge 
that certain views are ‘unspeakable’, that they are at variance with 
the conditions of discourse.2® But once we have distinguished 
between formal ontology and possible logics of discourse we must 
admit that something ‘unspeakable’ might nevertheless be real, 
though of course we should never be in a position to argue for it 
or even to assert it. The argument from unspeakability may serve 
as an argumentum ad hominem, but it is not a reliable instrument 
for ontological demolition or construction. 


For similar reasons I am suspicious of what I would call 
Anderson’s programmatic arguments. He will condemn a view on 
the ground that it could not be worked out, that its adherents will 
be forced into inconsistency, that they will have to give an account 
of such-and-such and will be unable to do so without making 
such-and-such admissions. This is an irritating method of contro- 
versy, because it gives us not a genuine argument but merely a 
sketch of an argument, and we still have to look into the matter in 
detail to see whether the sketch can be filled in. What sort of an 
account or working out is needed, and why? And could Anderson’s 
opponents after all supply what is needed without incurring the 
disastrous consequences prophesied for them? Anderson uses this 
method partly out of impatience, out of haste to conclude a dis- 
cussion, and partly because of his love of generalisation. But at 
best it is only a challenge, and at worst it is a sophistic device 
which serves merely to frighten critics away. 


Of these arguments the best-known is one closely connected 
with Anderson’s central doctrine that there is only one way of 
being: if there were more than one level of reality, how could the 
different levels be related?#° On its own, this argument is too vague 
to establish anything. It is not clear what differences would consti- 
tute different ways of being, or in what sense we are obliged to 
relate or connect them. Of course, if a dualist view is to be speak- 





3 See, e.g., ‘“Univezsals” and Occurrences’, S.E.P, p. 116, 
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able we must say that there are things of both proposed sorts, but if 
we have abandoned the identification of logic with ontology it is not 
clear that things that are spoken of together must exist in the same 
way. In fact, this argument carries weight only as a summing-up 
of more detailed arguments—-basec, perhaps on the limitations of 
inference or on the detection of ‘relativist’? confusions in the 
account of the things on one or other level, or both, and 
reinforced, perhaps by infinite regr2ss criticisms of whatever prin- 
ciple is supposed to authorise the postulating of an entity on a level 
other than that of empirical objects. 


These comments may be illustrated by reference to Anderson's 
pluralism, his rejection of simple indivisible units (and equally of 
absolute totalities), whether in pkysics, in perception, in human 
society, or anywhere else.*4 There are good reasons for rejecting 
the rationalist argument that there riust be simple units, either to 
make the world intelligible or beceuse wholes are dependent on 
their parts, so that there must be cltimate parts for things to be 
ultimately dependent on. There aze corresponding and equally 
good reasons for rejecting a similar argument that there must be 
an absolute totality. But Anderson seems to zo beyond this to 
assert the contrary dogma that there cannot be ultimate parts or 
absolute wholes. But it seems to me that we should differentiate 
our problems. Atomism about perception can te criticised on the 
ground that the knowledge of a complex cannot be resolved into 
any collection of observations: obs2rving A and observing B will 
never add up to knowing that A is B, or that A and B are con- 
nected in any way, so that unless we could »bserve complexes 
directly we should have no knowledge of them, and therefore no 
knowledge at all. Individualism in social theory is not essentially 
a doctrine of absolutely simple unics: if indivicual selves are said 
to be indivisible units, this is a doctrine of philosophical psychology 
rather than of social theory. Individualism in social theory is the 
doctrine that societies are built up out of persons, that social 
phenomena can be adequately explained as the resultant of 
individual behaviour, and a meanin2 can be given to this such that 
we simply have to observe societies to see whether it is true or not; 
it cannot be ruled out on general grounds. All that can be ruled 
out on general grounds is the argument that the complex must be 
explicable in terms of its componerts. Mutatis mutandis, the same 
comment applies to social solidarism. In philo:ophical physics, on 
the other hand, we do meet a dcccrine of absolutely simple units. 
Now the suggestion that complexes could be tuilt up out of such 

“ ‘Empirncism’, S E.P., p. 14; “Realism and Some of its Critics’, S.EP., p. 59; 
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units is completely obscure; it gains plausibility from an improper 
analogy with observed buildings up of complexes out of smaller 
complexes. But I doubt whether even such absolute simples can be 
ruled out as unspeakable; the most we can say is that this sugges- 
tion is quite obscure, and that we could never have good grounds 
for making it. And the same applies to physical holism. That is, 
we should differentiate the perceptual, the social and the physical 
issues, and in the latter two we should stop short of Anderson’s 
extreme doctrine, being content to show that both atomism and 
holism are commonly adopted for bad reasons, and that we can 
accept as final, as not needing to be explained away, the observed 
plurality of complex interacting things. 


Both the essential strength and the characteristic faults of 
Anderson’s philosophy are bound up with his love of generality 
and system—features that he admires even in Hegel.* It is this that 
differentiates him most plainly from the majority of empirically- 
inclined philosophers of the present day. This tendency to 
generalise leads him to look for, and to think he has found, logical 
principles and critical methods that can dispose of false views of 
all sorts, in all fields, in a succinct and sweeping manner, and thus 
lay a firm foundation for enquiries that are free from the old con- 
fusions. He did in fact find common sources of error in super- 
ficially different theories, and he could detect, most penetratingly, 
the spirit of various ways of thinking. But he himself often relied 
on imperfectly worked out arguments, and impatience with what 
seemed to him to be obvious errors prevented him from showing in 
detail where his contemporaries went astray. Also, I have suggested 
that there were radical difficulties in the core of his system; his 
inability to surmount these difficulties and his unwillingness to 
resolve them may have obstructed any adequate presentation of his 
philosophy. Nevertheless, some of the natural protests against 
what seem to be his more outrageous doctrines rest on misunder- 
standings or on a sheer refusal to consider his case. And—though 
this claim needs to be defended not only in more detail than I have 
offered here, but with more care than Anderson himself was ever 
prepared to display—I believe that he was often right not only in 
those doctrines which he shared with other empiricists but also in 
his pressing of empiricist principles to more radical and surprising 
conclusions. 


University of Sydney. 
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FACT S, LOGICAL ATOMISM AND FEDUCIBILITY 


By J. M. SHORTER 


INTRODUCTION 


In the first part of this paper i discuss ouz use of the word 
“fact”. I argue that for some tim2 past a gradual shift in the 
meaning of this word has probably been taking place and that this 
shift is probably still in progress. There is evidence that the word 
did at one time fairly clearly mean “roughly) what “actual event” 
means, and that, since then, new idioms have been introduced and 
older ones have dropped out of use in such a way as to make it 
plausible to say that the word now means (roighly) what “true 
proposition” means. My conclusior is that, whatever the truth of 
this historical hypothesis, it is certainly the case that our use of 
“fact” today shows just the sort of confusion which might be 
expected on the assumption of such a shift of sense. 


In the second part of the paper this corclusion is used to 
throw light on some of the discuszions of the Logical Atomists. It 
is argued that the difficulties abcut negative facts, general facts, 
and the like arise fairly directly oat of this confused use of the 
word “fact” in English. Moreover zhe familiar tendency to equate 
certain questions of ontology (Aze there As as well as Bs?) with 
certain questions of language (Can statements about As be reduced 
to statements about Bs?) is a mistake that arises from the same 
source. 


What is a fact? 


In the controversy between the late Profzssor J. L. Austin and 
Mr. P. F. Strawson about the use of the word fact’,t both partici- 
pants, I think, misrepresent the actual situeticn. To show this I 
shall start by criticising Austin’s latest paper on the subject, “Unfair 
to Facts’. The main defects of this paper are: (i) He attaches the 
wrong sort of importance to the Listory of the word ‘fact’. (ii) He 
offers us very little evidence from ccntemporery English. (iii) Such 
evidence as he does offer is capable of a different interpretation 
from the one he gives it. (iv) H- positive account of the meaning 
of ‘the fact that p’ clearly will nc- Jo for meny substitutions for p. 


+ Austin, Strawson, ‘Truth’, Proceecings of the Aris.otelian Society, Supple- 
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After reproducing from the Oxford English Dictionary a brief 
history of the use of the word ‘fact’, Austin draws the following 
concltsions which, he says, are ‘fairly plain’: 

G) “When ‘facts’ or ‘a fact occur in general in modern 
English, the usage is just what it was in the eighteenth century. 
When we say ‘The mangy condition cf the cat is a fact we mean 
that it is an actual state of affairs; when we say ‘what are the facts?’ 
we mean ‘what is the actual state of affairs?’, ‘what has actually 
occurred?’ or the like. This is the meaning, too, in such common 
expressions as ‘an accomplished fact’ or ‘he has had no personal 


29 


experience of the facts he reports’. 


(.i) “The expression ‘the fact that S’ means ‘a certain fact (or 
actual occurrence etc.) viz. that correctly described (or reported 
etc.) by saying now ‘S’ (or at other times ‘S’ with a change of 
tense)’.” 

Do these conclusions follow just from the historical facts 
listed by Austin? Of course they do not, and of course Austin does 
not think they do. It is, however, not so clear whether Austin 
thinks his conclusions do follow from the historical facts supple- 
mentec by a certain obvious fact about current usage. The 
supplementary fact is this: to a great extent expressions containing 
the wozd ‘fact’ (e.g. ‘is a fact’, ‘the fact that’) fit meaningfully in 
the same way into the same semences that they used to fit into; and 
these sentences are true in the same circumstances which they used 
to be true in. For example, ‘the fact that the cat has mange is not 
known to Smith’ was and is true if the cat has mange and Smith 
does not know this. 


If Austin did tend to think this, and the importance he 
attaches to history suggests that he did at least tend to do so, then 
he was certainly mistaken. For other things he says are quite 
incompatible with such a view. He would himself want to dis- 
tinguisk between the sentences ‘it is a fact that the cat has mange’ 
and ‘it is a truth that the cat has mange’. Both sentences, he would 
say, are true and false in the seme circumstances, yet the phrases 
‘is a fact that’ and ‘is a truth that’ have different meanings. But the 
meaning of any word is purely a matter of convention. It is, there- 
fore, urdeniable that the phrase ‘is a fact’ could have meant what 
‘is a truth’ does, even if in fac: it does not. It is surely equally 
undeniable that ‘is a fact’ could have started with the meaning 
that Austin says it now has, and later have changed its meaning to 
what ‘is a truth’ now means. If we grant all this, then we have 
granted the possibility that ‘is a fact? may today mean ‘is a truth’, 
even though in the eighteenth century it meant ‘is an actual state of 
affairs, occurrence etc.’. This being so, the historical facts that 
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Austin adduces do pot constitute evidence for the truth of his views 
at all. They may be helpful in otner ways, but, as evidence, they 
are irrelevant. We should also be a little chary of accepting what 
a dictionary compiled half a centcry ago ‘on historical principles’ 
has to say about contemporary usage. Such a dictionary is liable 
to be biased in its interpretation even of linguistic phenomena 
current in its own day. It will tead, like Austin, to think that an 
interpretation that used to be correct will still be correct. 


What, then, would constitute such a change in meaning, a 
change in the meaning of a sertence withou: there being any 
change in its truth conditions? How, for examplz, could the phrase 
‘that . . . is a fact’ change from meaning ‘. . is an occurrence’ 
to ‘.. . is a truth’? It could do so only by changes in the 
surrounding area of language. The word ‘fact’? might come to 
occupy in sentences certain positions that it could not occupy 
before. It might cease to be able to occupy other positions. The 
same might be true of closely related expressions. In a suitable 
case of this sort, we should have to say that the word ‘fact’ had 
undergone a change of sense not only when it appeared in these 
new contexts but also when it reappeared, as before, in sentences 
of the form ‘that . . . is a fact’. 


All this is, in fact, inescapadly implied by Austin’s own pro- 
cedure in philosophical discussions of the present type. The essen- 
tial thing, he holds, is to look at cae expression in the light of other 
related expressions; to get a correct view of what the phrase ‘it is 
a fact that . . . means, it is quite insufficient -o fix one’s gaze on 
that phrase itself, notice that it is possible to substitute ‘it is a truth 
that . . .’ without any change in truth values, and conclude, 
hastily, that a fact is a truth; what one mus: do is to consider 
‘jt is a fact that . . . in the light of, for example, ‘accomplished 
fact’, and many other idioms, It is surely a corollary of this 
approach of Austin’s that the phrase ‘it is a fact that . . .’ may 
appear quite different when sezn in its contemporary linguistic 
surroundings from what it used to appear in -ts earlier surround- 
ings. One must be careful, therefore, to loak at it only in the 
context of its present surroundinzs. It is courting error to look at it 
in the shadow of the past. But this is precisely what Austin does. 
Not only so, but he even tends to ignore some of the present 
surroundings, the latest bit of history in the Oxford Dictionary. 
“Hence”, he records, “the word ‘fact’? came to mean (according to 
the dictionary) ‘a particular -ruth known by observation or 
authentic testimony’”. But Au:tin then ignores this bit of infor- 
mation. He considers no examples of this latest recorded use 
of ‘fact’. He dismisses it as a ‘derivation and comparatively late 
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connexion’. It is as if he thinks it can be isolated from other uses, 
perhaps as a quite separate sense. Should he not rather have 
considered the possibility that this new use might afford some 
reason for thinking that the alder uses had themselves changed? 
Should he not have wondered whether, seen in the light of this 
‘late connexion’, they had not begun to take on a quite new 
appearance? 


Austin, however, by no means confines himself to history. He 
also offers us some contemporary evidence. But it comes as a 
surprise, on looking back over so convincing an article, to see how 
little this is. As far as I can see the only bits of evidence he 
produces are these:— 


(i) We can say things like ‘the collapse of France is a 
fact’ (p. 104). 


(ii) ‘His statement is a truth’ means ‘what he stated is a 
truth’. But ‘his statement is a fact? does not mean ‘what he stated 
is a fact? (pp. 118-119). 


(iii) From 
‘what he stated was a fact’ 
and 
‘what he stated was that S’ 
we cannot possibly make an inference such as ‘a fact is that S’ 
(p. 122). 


(iv) We can witness, observe, and have personal acquaint- 
ance with facts (p. 116). 


(v) We can say 
‘it is true to state that p’ 
but not 
‘it is a fact to state that p’ (p. 119, footnote). 


Most of Austin’s article is devoted not to offering evidence, 
but to casting doubt on the value of the evidence offered by 
Strawson and to making clear just what his own view is. It seems 
to me that exactly the same sort of doubt can be cast on the 
value of Austin’s evidence as be himself (successfully) casts on 
Strawson’s. Let us take his pieces of evidence one by one and see 
how this can be done: 


(i) Austin’s argument from this bit of evidence would pre- 
sumably run like this: “ ‘the collapse of France’ refers to, or 
purports to refer to, an event; we can say of the collapse of 
France that it is a fact; we can therefore say of an event that it is 
a fact; this supports the view that ‘is a fact’? means ‘is an occur- 
rence (etc.) that is actual’”. In reply we might say: “this argu- 


4 
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ment depends on the assumpticn that the phrase ‘the collapse of 
France’ means the same in 


(a) ‘the colfapse of France occurred in 1940 
and 


(b) ‘the collapse of France is a fact’. 


But in these two sentences the phrase ‘the collapse of France’ is 
not grammatically identical. For in (b) we can substitute for it 
‘that France collapsed’, whereas in (a) we cannot do so. Again 
we cannot infer from (a) and (b) 


‘a fact occurred in 1940’, 


This is because the phrase ‘the collapse of France’ does not mean 
the same in the two premisses.” It will be noticed that the first 
part of this reply is very like Austin’s own argument on pp. 118-9, 
and that the second part is like his argument on p. 122 (bottom 
of page). 

(ii) This piece of evidence is used by Austin to show an 
ambiguity in the phrase ‘what he stated’ and so to support the 
view that 


‘facts are what true statements state’ 
is like 
‘targets are what correct signals signal’ 
and not like 
‘signals are what correct signals signal’. 
But one can look at the matter rather differently. Consider the 
following sentences: 
is imprisonment is a fact’ 
‘his bewilderment is a fact’ 
‘his engagement is a fact’ 
These mean: 
‘that he is imprisoned is a fact” 
‘that he is bewildered is a fact’ 
‘that he is engaged is a fact’. 
It is, therefore, natural to take the very similar looking sentence 
‘his statement that S is a fact’ 
as meaning 
‘that he stated that S is a fact’ 
and not as meaning 
‘what he stated, viz. that S, is a fact’. 
Here we have an alternative and not unreascnable explanation of 
the linguistic phenomenon that Austin takes to indicate an 
ambiguity in the phrase ‘what he stated’. 
(iii) It is certainly true that we never say 
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(a) ‘a fact is that F. X 
For this reason it is true that we cannot infer (a) from 

(b) ‘What he stated was a fact ` 
and 

(c) ‘What he stated was that S’. 

But we do say 

(d) ‘that S is a fact’ 
and we can infer this from (b) and (c). 

Notice here the parallelism of ‘a Zact’ and ‘a truth’; we cannot infer 
and do not say 

‘a truth is that S. 

But we do say and can infer 

‘that S is a truth’. 

(iv) Here we have a straightforward disagreement about 
what the linguistic facts are. According to Austin we can, accord- 
ing to Strawson we cannot, be said to witness facts. This is surely 
one of those common cases where we feel hesitant. The sentence 
‘I witnessed the fact that he was riding along the road’ is not 
perhaps absolutely wrong, but it has an awkward ring. ‘I saw the 
fact that he was riding along the road’ seems even worse, but is it 
unquestionably bad English? It is clear that the doubtful propriety 
or impropriety of these forms of speech cannot bear much weight 
as evidence in either direction. As we shall see, it points to a third 
conclusion. 

(v) Notice the further point that we would not be happy, 
either, about saying 

‘it is a truth to state that . . ». 

So it is still possible that a fact is a truth and that the impropriety 
of 


‘it is a truth to state that...’ 
and of 

‘it is a fact to state that...’ 
apane in each case from the same source. In general one can 
show the inconclusiveness of Austin’s evidence as clearly as he has 
shown that of Strawson’s. 

There are further difficulties for Austin. Suppose that we 
try to apply his account of what ‘the fact that . . . means to some 
instances. Take first as an instance 

‘the fact that the kitchen is draughty is known to James’. 
This means, according to Austin’s formula, 

“A certain actual state of affairs (the kitchen’s being 
draughty), viz. that described or reported by saying now ‘the 
kitchen is draughty’, is known to James.” 
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This seems a reasonably plausitde translation. (Though even here 
one may well have qualms about the oddizy of the phrase ‘know 
an actual state of affairs’, Why is ‘know that an actual state of 
affairs obtains’ so much more nazural?) But ir other cases Austin’s 
formula begins to look most unplausible. For example 


‘The fact that the Battle of Hastings occurred in 1066 is 
known to Smith’ should, accord-ng to Austin, mean 


“A certain occurrence etc., viz. that ccrrectly described by 
saying now ‘the Battle of Hastings occurred im 1066’, is known to 
Smith”. What is this occurrence etc. that is known to Smith? Is 
it the Battle of Hastings? If so, Smith could know the Battle of 
Hastings (if we are permitted such an expression) without knowing 
that it occurred in 1066, without knowing that ‘the Battle of 
Hastings occurred in 1066’ ccrrectly repor-s or describes that 
Battle. For ‘know the Battle’, by analogy witt ‘know the kitchen’s 
being draughty’ must mean ‘know that the Batle occurred’. So, on 
the supposition that the occurrence in question is the Battle, 
Austin’s translation is not correct. But perhaps the occurrence, 
state of affairs, or whatever, tnat is known to Smith is not the 
Battle itself but the Battle’s-having-occurred-m-1066. This would 
presumably be a present state of affairs, rather than an occurrence. 
But is it right to speak of the Battle’s-having-occurred-in-1066 as 
a present state of affairs? If it is correct English to call it a state 
of affairs, is such a state of affzirs a thing in the external world? 
Is it a sort of eternal residue of the Battle? Awstin records that the 
expression ‘fact that’ came into use as & way of avoiding the 
clumsiness of gerundival phrases. He takes it “or granted that such 
phrases refer to occurrences etz. But surely they do not, not at 
least in all cases. Yet the exprzssion ‘fact that’ can replace them 
in all cases, including those where they do nct stand for things in 
the world. It is not only cases where the tense is past or future that 
give rise to difficulty. Consider 

‘the battle’s being fierce’. 

Is this state of affairs identical with the bat-le? Is there one entity 
(occurrence? state?) which is referred to by Doth ‘the battle’ and 
‘the battle’s being fierce’? Or is there one occurrence (the battle) 
and one state of affairs (the battle’s being ferce)? How do we 
count up states of affairs? This is a difficult question. It is also 
one that is quite crucial if we are to understand what a state of 
affairs is and whether it is something ‘in the world’. 


The main purpose of the above crizicism of Austin is to 
illustrate two important points: 


(1) how easy it is to bring forward ev.dence which, prima 
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facie, appears to favour one cr other of the two sides in the 
controversy. 

(2) how very difficult it is to bring evidence that is at all 
conclusively in favour of either side. Let us now consider why 
this is so. One reason for the difficulty is this. Most (if not all) 
pieces of linguistic evidence that seem, prima facie, to tell in 
favour of one side can usually (if not always) be made to fit in 
with the opposing viewpoint, if (and the ‘if is often a big one) 
one is willing to admit the existence of certain ambiguities. This 
point can be illustrated by taking two instances where the ‘if’ is 
indeed very big. One modern use of the word ‘fact’ occurs in the 
sentence ‘verify your (alleged) facts’. Prima facie this means 
‘check on the truth of the statements you allege to be true’. But if 
anyone were determined to argue that the general Austinian view- 
point applied here too, he could say this: “ ‘verify’ here has got an 
unusual sense; in this particular idiom it means ‘check on the 
actuality of. The whole sentence ‘verify your alleged facts’ means 
‘check on the actuality of the occurrences, states of affairs, etc. 
that you alleged to be actual’”, Similarly with the expression 
‘accomplished fact’. A determined Strawsonian could say that here 
‘accomplished’ meant ‘made true by someone’s efforts’. On this 
interpretation ‘that Germany is defeated is an accomplished fact’ 
would mean ‘the statement that Germany is defeated is a true 
statement that has been made true by the efforts of someone (i.e. 
of the allies)’. 

Given sufficient ingenuity, it is usually (perhaps always) 
possible to defend a given viewpoint by alleging the existence of 
an ambiguity that your opponent has overlooked. But this fact is 
insufficient by itself to account for the inconclusiveness of the 
debate. For very few, if any, philosophers would be willing to 
allege the existence of an ambiguity in extreme cases like the last 
two examples. What is the difference between such cases and cases 
where they do readily resort to this defence of their position? The 
difference is that the latter cases are ones where the allegation of 
ambiguity can be supported by further facts of usage, whereas in 
the former cases the allegation has the appearance of an ad hoc 
hypothesis whose sole function is to get over a particular difficulty. 
Austin offers support for his allegation of ambiguity in the phrase 
‘what he stated’. I offered support for my allegation of ambiguity 
in the phrase ‘the collapse of France’. No support is offered for 
the ambiguity of ‘accomplished’ other than its occurrence in 
‘accomplished fact’. It is now clear enough why the debate is 
inconclusive. Not only is it always possible for Austin and 
Strawson to defend themselves ty alleging an ambiguity. They are 
also almost invariably able to find further evidence in support of 
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the allegation. In this way the occasional exceptions, where they 
cannot so defend themselves, appear to each as odd unimportant 
quirks of language which produce only very minor blemishes in 
the general pattern of usage. 


There is another very different reason for the inconclusiveness 
of this Austin-Strawson argurient. There is a good deal of 
uncertainty in this area about what does and what does not con- 
stitute good English. Austin and Strawson come into headlong 
collision about the phrase ‘witness the facts’. There are many 
places where similar collisions can occur. Mot only do different 
people have different instincts here, but there are many cases 
where one person can feel hesitant. The phrase does not seem 
quite right, but is it absolutely wrong? It seems to me that once 
one has espoused a certain view, been impressed by one of the 
patterns that can be seen in English usage, one’s hesitancy tends 
to disappear [he phrase fits the general patzern and so seems to 
be go>” anglish. I myself feel hesitant about ‘witness the facts’. 
Pe-’ aps Austin and Strawson feel confident about it because it 


-~ early fits in well with Austin’s picture of usage, and equally 


clearly does not fit in well with Strawson’s. 


Since I shall be drawing certain conchisions from the fact 
that there is a good deal of unzertainty about usage in this area, 
it is worth while to offer some evidence that this is so. Consider 
the following set of sentences: 

(a) ‘Did you witness the facts you report?’ 

(b) “You report that he opened the sefe. Did you witness 

that fact?’ 

(c) ‘I witnessed the fact zhat he opened the safe.’ 

(d) ‘I witnessed the fact that the battle was fierce.’ 

(e) ‘Did you see the facts that you report? 

(£) ‘Did you see the fact -hat he opened the safe?’ 

To me (a) and (b) seem reasonably good English, (c) and (d) 
I feel distinctly unhappy about without being confident that they 
are improper, (e) and (f) I am ready to condemn. Or at least 
these are my immediate reactions. On considering these sen- 
tences (more reflectively) in the light of each other I undergo 
certain conflicting tendencies. My dislike of (e) and (£) tends to 
spread upwards to (a) and (b); my approval of (a) and (b) tends 
to spread downwards to (e) and (f). The explanation of these 
autobiographical facts, which are not, I believe, confined to myself, 
is probably this. (a) and (b) are fairly usual bits of English, (e) 
and (f) are rarely, if ever, said. But there is very little difference 
between any of the members of this list. One sort of witness is an 
eye-witness, and an eye-witness of anything is a person who saw 
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that thing. Why then should (2) be considered wrong, but (a) 
correct? Consider again: 

(a) ‘He said (believed) that p, and that p is a fact.’ 

(b) ‘He said (believed), what is a fact, that p.’ 

(c) ‘What he said (believed) is indeed a fact.’ 

(d) ‘He said (believed) the fact that p.’ 

(e) ‘He said (believed) the facts.’ 
The difference of this list from the last one is that here the correct- 
ness of the earlier sentences favours Strawson rather than Austin, 
while the incorrectness of the later ones favours Austin rather 
than Strawson. Otherwise the story is much the same. (a) and 
(b) are good English, and in (a) one has no sense that the phrase 
‘that p’ changes its meaning as the word ‘in’ does in ‘She came in 
a flood of tears and what she vas in was a bath chair’. (c) is 
dubious. (e) seems quite wrong, and (d) is not much better. But 
how unreasonable to treat (a) and (e) so differently! 


We have now found some reason for the inconclusiveness of 
the present debate. It is easy ta point to idioms that prima facie 
appear to support one side. It is equally easy to find idioms that 
seem to support the other. Thez2 is a wide area where there is a 
radical uncertainty as to what is and what is not correct English. I 
wish now to offer an empirical hypothesis as to why the above 
reasons exist. 


(1) The word ‘fact’ was once, in the eighteenth century, used 
in the sense which Austin attritutes to it. If this is so, Strawson 
would have found it much harder to make his case then than he 
does now. Perhaps the phrase ‘fact about’ was never used, or 
perhaps it was and so was ‘event about’. Perhaps we could not 
say ‘that France collapsed is a fact’ but only ‘the collapse of 
France is a fact’. Perhaps ‘He said, what is a fact, that p would 
have appeared quite wrong. 


(2) Since then there has been a gradual shift in meaning 
towards ‘true proposition’ and away from ‘actual state of affairs’. 
Such a shift would be constituted by a change in what was good 
and customary English. Certain idioms would have come into use, 
‘fact about’ perhaps. Others would have dropped out, ‘the fact 
that p occurred’ perhaps. In general the change would be such as to 
make things harder for an Austizian anc easier for a Strawsonian. 


(3) At present we are in the middle of such a shift, which may 
or may not proceed further in the future. 


Now whether such a shift is occurring and has been going on 
over the last two centuries or so, it is hard to discover. There is 
some evidence in its favour to be found in the Oxford Dictionary. 
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It lists “a truth known by observation or authentic testimony” as a 
recent sense. The expression “fact that” is a late introduction. 
Both these pieces of informatior favour the Lypothesis of a shift. 
But in themselves they are clearly not enough. A careful study of 
the Dictionary leaves the matter uncertain. I cannot find when the 
phrase ‘fact about’ came in for example, nor when ‘he said, what 
is a fact, that p’ first became gocd English. Even the view thet in 
the eighteenth century Austin’s account was undoubtedly correct is 
not altogether certain. For example under the entry for ‘True’, 
and under the sub-heading ‘Of a statement, belief; agreeing with 
reality’ we find as an example dated 1710 "Tte fact was too true, 
and the charge too well grounded, to be denied of them all in 
general’. 


But whether this hypothesis has much or little in it is not a 
matter of great moment. What I do wish to maintain is that the 
present state of the English language is such as it would be if the 
hypothesis were correct. For this contention the writings of Avstin 
and S*.awson as well as the present article aflord ample evidence. 
Sor . idioms fit most easily intc an Austiniar account, some into 
a «awsonian one. This is just what we should expect if a shift of 

weaning were taking place. It would be in trie older idioms that 
Austin would find support (e.g. ‘accomplished fact’) and in the 
newer ones Strawson (e.g. ‘verify facts’, ‘fac: that’, and possibly 
‘fact about’). We should also expect to finc, as we do, a large 
area where it is uncertain whether an idiom .s permissible. Such 
cases would be ones at the very point of change; idioms which 
were right, are now doubtful, will be wrong, cr idioms which were 
wrong, are doubtful, and will be right (assuming the shift con- 
tinues). If we recall our two earlier illustrations, (pp. 290-291), 
then in the first case we shoulc have a set cf sentences that are 
becoming wrong, some rather faster than otaers. In the second 
case we should have a set that are becoming good English. But I 
repeat that whether or not changes of this sort have been and are 
going on is of no great importance. What it is important to realise 
is that the use of the word ‘fact’ shows today the sort of com- 
plexity and confusion that it would show in this hypothetical (and 
possibly actual) situation. 


The position, therefore, with regard to the use of ‘fact’ today 
can be summarised thus:— 


(1) By no means all contempcrary idioms can be fitted, with- 
out excessive strain, into either the Austiniar or the Strawsonian 
pattern. 

(2) Both patterns can, given a great deal of ingenuity, be made 
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to cover most of the ground. The number of .idioms that can be 
fitted into both patterns is very large. 


(3) There is no reason to think that there is any other picture 
which could accommodate as much of our usage as either Austin’s 
or Strawson’s do. 


To carry the picture metaphor further, it is as if there were 
some wallpaper covered in markings which were clearly not 
entirely haphazard but which did not show any very obvious 
pattern. On examination Austin is able to see a pattern, provided 
that he is allowed to ignore a few of the markings (perhaps on the 
ground that they are scribbles accidentally and deplorably added 
after the original pattern was completed). Strawson likewise is 
able to see a quite different pattern, if he in turn is allowed to 
ignore some of the markings (on the ground, perhaps, that they are 
remnants of an old pattern that was not properly removed before 
the new one was superimposed on the old paper). 


The controversy is aptly described by a remark of John 
Wisdom? which, with a change of example, reads: 


“To take an example we have ourselves come upon: Some 
have said ‘Facts are true statements’, others have said “They arg. 
not’, and, in supporting these ‘views’, they have between them done 
all that is asked for by one whc asks ‘Are facts true statements or 
are they not?’.” 


0 


Logical Atomism and Reducibility 


In the twenty years or so before the last war, many 
philosophers were especially intzrested in certain ontological ques- 
tions, questions of the form “Are there Xs?” or “Are there Xs as 
well as Ys?”, Conspicuous among such philosophers were the 
Logical Atomists, notably Bertrand Russell. In their discussions 
of these questions the notion of fact was of great importance. The 
universe was held to be made up of facts, and so they were par- 
ticularly concerned to ascertain how many sorts of fact there are. 
They asked whether there were negative facts as well as positive 
facts, molecular as well as atomic, general as well as particular. 
They also asked questions like “Are there nations as well as 
individuals?” and “Are there material objects as well as sense- 
data?”. But these questions toc were really questions about facts. 
Whether there were nations, fer example, as well as individuals 
was for them a matter of whether there were facts about nations 


?“Metaphysics and Verification”, Wind 1938, 
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as well as facts about individuals If there were no facts in the 
universe over and above facts zbout sense-data, then sense-data 
were the only particulars in the universe; so that the way to tackle 
the question about sense-data wgs to deal with the question about 
sense-datum facts. The above bzief charactzrisation is sufficient to 
indicate the sort of philosophisirg that I skall be talking about in 
this section of this article. I shall refer to it as Logical Atomism 
and to its practitioners as Logical Atomists. But this is just a 
convenient label. I do not mean my remarks to refer solely to 
those who would have properly bzen called Logical Atomists. 


The thinking of the Logical Atcmists was largely governed by 
a certain view of what a fact is A fact, im their view, was not a 
particular, like a sense-datum or a table. Nor was it a property or 
relation, like redness or larger thaa. It was scmething more com- 
plex than either of these, sometking in the world that was referred 
to by a whole sentence or propcsition® rather than by a single 
word or phrase. Each fact woulc make seme sentence true and 
its contradictory false. It was cleerly regarded as something quite 
distinct from the sentence or pzcposition that it made true. In 
other words the Atomists took cr grante¢ an Austinian view of 
our use of “fact”; or, if they d:d not do cuite this, they at least 
intended their own use of “fact” co be in eccordance with such a 
view. 

In this section I shall consider some o? the discussions of the 
Atomists in the light of what I have argued. to be the correct view 
of our use of “fact”. Perhaps we shall be able better to understand 
why they got into the sorts of difficulties they did get into. Perhaps 
we can see what answers ought to be given ta some of the questions 
they asked. 

Before doing this it will be useful ta have a brief way of 
summing up the Strawsonian point of view. One way that suggests 
itself is 

“a fact is a true statement”. 
This is fairly easily derivable fram the assertion by Strawson 


(i) “a fact is what a statement, when. true, states”. 
Strawson intends (i) to be taken es analagous to 
“a signal is what a signal (when ccrrect) signals”. 
So taken it means 


(ii) “a fact is what a person says ‘states) when he says 
something true”. 
If we define “statement” as mearing “what e person says”, and 








*No clear distinction was made beween sentence and proposition, nor were 
they clearly identified, 
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“true statement” as “what a person says when he says something 
true”, then (ii) becomes 


(iii) “a fact is a true statement”. 


Unfortunately this way of putting the Strawsonian position is 
not altogether clear. In particular it might be thought that, accord- 
ing to this definition, it could not be a act that p unless someone 
had stated that p. For how could there be a statement that p if 
no one had stated that p? Bws, if this is so, (iii) is incorrect. 
There is no idiom in English wh:ch favours the view that 

“it is a fact at T that p” 
entails 

“it is stated at T that p”. 
To get over this difficulty we may define “a proposition” as “any- 
thing that has been or might be stated”, and say 

(iv) “A fact is a true proposition”. 

An example of an unstated proposition is the proposition that the 
earth has a diameter of 1.726 inches. An example of a proposition 
that was true fifty million years ago but had not then been stated 
is the proposition that there were dinosaurs at that time. In this 
special sense of ‘proposition’ there can be unstated propositions, 
and so one can both accept (iv) and agree that there are unstated 
facts. 

To return from the digression, let us now look at the 
Atomists’ discussions about the existence of negative facts. These 
discussions were marked by the following features:— 

(a) What Russell called a ‘repugnance’ to negative facts.* 
This repugnance was felt by Russell, who admitted negative facts, 
as well as by those who rejected them. 

(b) A certain view of what must be done if the denial of 
negative facts was to be maintamed. Negative sentences must be 
shown to be translatable into positive sentences, and so be shown 
to be disguised ways of stating positive facts. Demos® thought this 
could be done. Russell* thought it could not. Accordingly the 
latter admitted the existence of negative facts and the former 
denied it. 

Both these features can be seen to arise out of the tendency to 
treat facts both as occurrences tc. and as true propositions, The 
tendency to treat them as occurrences is, of course, obvious. Facts 
are “something in the world” and are not “particular existing 
things, like Socrates or the sun”.¢ Examples? given of facts 
included “the condition of the weather’, and “the death of 

‘Russell, Philosophy oy Logical Atomism, Ch, IIT. 


* Demos, Mind 1917. 
* Russell, Op. Cit, Ch. I. 
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Socrates”. On the other hand the tendency to treat facts as true 
propositions is something that is not at all obvious. It is some- 
thing of which the Atomists are themselves unconscious. It shows 
itself in certain ways of thinking very characteristic of them. There 
is, for example, the identificat:on of “al. the facts” with “a 
complete description”, of “describing the world completely” with 
“chronicling every fact throughout the universe”.? Russell habitu- 
ally equates a fact with what is assertec or said. A typical 
Russellian line of thought would run something like this: “You 
have not said all there is to say atout what Columbus did, if you 
have merely chronicled all the thinzs he did. You have to add the 
further fact that these are all the things hə did”, 

Granted that these conflicting tendencies exist in the thought 
of the Atomists, how did they give rise to a repugnance to 
negative facts as contrasted with positive ones? A consistent and 
unequivocal use of “fact” to mear: ‘occurrenze etc.” should not do 
this. A negative event would presumablr be any event that 
answers to a negative description. Any eveat that could truly be 
described as not being a sea voyage would be a negative event. 
The Battle of Hastings would be such a negative event, since it is 
not only describable as a “battle’ , sut also gs “not a sea-voyage”. 
It is clear enough that every event is both a negative event and a 
positive event; which is only to szy that every event is both nega- 
tively and positively describable. There is ncthing here to account 
for the preference for the positivz. Such a preference might con- 
ceivably arise in the following way I am asked “what sort of an 
event is asserted to occur if someone says that Columbus crossed 
the Atlantic?”. I reply “any evert of the sort that answers to the 
description ‘crossing of the Atlantic by Colambus’”. I am then 
asked “what sort of an event is ass2rted to cccur if someone says 
that Columbus did not cross the Pacific?”. I might thoughtlessly 
reply in the same way “any event of the sort that answers to the 
description ‘not a crossing of the Pacific by Columbus’ ”. After a 
moment’s reflection I see that this is wrong and so postulate a 
unique event, radically negative, that is the-not-crossing-of-the- 
Pacific-by-Columbus, and say that -t is this event that is asserted 
to occur. My interrogator (ard myself) might well feel a 
repugnance to such an alleged event. Howeve:, my train of thought 
here is obviously wrong, and it is obvious what is wrong with it. 
To say that Columbus did not cross the Pacfic is not to say that 
an event of a certain sort occurred at all. It is rather to say that 
there was no event of a certain scr: (i.e. of zhe sort that answers 
to the description ‘crossing of the Pacific b7 Columbus’). It is, 
therefore, implausible to suggest that a repugnance to negative 
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events could arise in this way. The error is too obvious to go 
undetected. 

But a similar error can very easily go undetected if, instead 
of the word “event”, the word “fact” is used. If I am asked “what 
fact does ‘Columbus did not cross the Pacific’ state?”, the correct 
answer (if “fact” means “actual occurrence”) is that it states no 
fact at all. Unfortunately this answer invites the rejoinder “surely 
it is a fact and a well-known fact that Columbus did not cross the 
Pacific. Surely, if I state that he did not cross that ocean, I state 
that well-known fact. I must be asserting some fact because what 
I say is true. What am I asserting if not the fact that he did not 
cross the Pacific?” This rejoinder has a certain force. How very 
odd it sounds to say of anyone that he says something true but 
does not state a fact! Nevertheless, if “fact” means what “event” 
means, this rejoinder has really no force. We have seen that some 
true statements do not state events at all. The rejoinder seems to 
have force only because we naturally tend to take “fact” to mean 
“true proposition”. This tendency is what makes us assent to 
“surely it is a fact that Colun-bus did not cross the Pacific” and 
“surely I am asserting some fact if what I say is true”. Do we feel 
like assenting to “surely Columbus’s not-crossing-of-the-Pacific 
was (an important) event in history’? When did this “event” 
occur? In spite of their official doctrine that a fact is not a 
proposition, Russell and Demos both succumb to the influence of 
ordinary language, and argue as if a fact were a true proposition. 
Both agree that “Columbus did not cross the Pacific” does state 
some fact. Russell says it asserts an irreducibly negative fact. 
Demos would have to say (incorrectly) that it asserts a positive 
one (viz. that Columbus did something that was an ‘opposite of 
crossing the Pacific?). It never seems to occur to them to say that 
such a statement as this does not assert a fact at all. We can 
illustrate the sort of mistake they make by using Austin’s analogy 
of signalling targets. It is interesting that in Austin’s signalling 
arrangements there are no flags which, if raised, indicate that 
particular targets are not present. Let us suppose that there is a 
set of such flags, one flag for each target. Let us call these negative 
flags. If a negative flag is raised that means that a particular target 
is not the occupant of the aperture, either because there is no 
target in the aperture or beceuse there is a different one. It is 
obvious that negative flags do not signal targets at all. If I see a 
negative flag up, and I am asked what target it is signalling, the 
proper reply is that it is not signalling a target at all. But suppose 
we use one word indiscriminately for both targets and signals (i.e. 
what a flag signals), the word “signet” say, and suppose that 
Smith has not noticed the ambiguity. In such a case he might be 
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taken in by the following argument: “All fiags, when they signal 
correctly, signal signets (signals; . Any negat.ve flags, therefore, 
must signal some signet. It is rater difficult to see what signets 
(targets) such flags do signal”. Then, if he is like Demos, he will 
go on to argue that negative fags signal ome or other of the 
ordinary targets without specifyicg which (this is of course false). 
Or, if he is like Russell, he wll say that negative flags signal 
radically different targets, negetive ones. He will admit to a 
certain repugnance to negative targets, to a feeling that there 
cannot be such things. But he will argue that this is a mere 
prejudice. 

So much for negative facts A similar account can be given 
of discussions of general facts, of the treatment of the question 
“are there general facts as well as particu-ar ones?”. A typical 
Russellian argument would go :omething Hke this:— 


(1) General sentences are not translatable into conjunctions of 
particular sentences. 


v. (2) They do not state what (that whic) particular sentences 
state. 


(3) Facts are what particu-ar and gereral sentences state, if 
they are true. 


. (4) General sentences state different types of fact from those 
asserted by particular ones; general facts as opposed to particular 
ones. 


This argument is cogent if “fact” is taken throughout to mean 
“true proposition”. It is not cogent if “fact” means “event”. For 
if (2) is to follow from (1), it must mean “Tey do not state the 
propositions which particular sertences state”. But, if this is what 
it means, (4) does not follow frcm (2) and (3); general and par- 
ticular sentences may be used to :tate differeat sropositions without 
stating different events. Analogously, if we hada general flag, one 
which was correctly used when all targets were in the aperture 
together, it would follow that a general signal (i.e. what was 
signalled by a general flag) was a differen- s gnal from any par- 
ticular signal. It would not follcw that there was a general target 
over and above all particular targets. 


So it is easy to see how th> view that there must be general 
facts (over and above particula- ones) arbes out of the circum- 
stance that indeed there are general propositions. What we say by 
means of sentences like “all the men in the room are eating 
macaroni” cannot be put another way by zonjoining a lot of 
sentences like “John is eating mazaroni”. Dr the other hand the 
feeling that there cannot be gereral facts arises from the circum- 
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stance that there are no such things as general events over and 
above particular ones. If Tom, Dick and Harry are all the men 
there are in the room, and if each of them is eating macaroni, then 
there is no eating of macaroni Zoing on apart from the particular 
bits of such eating done by ezch of them. There is no general 
macaroni eating in progress except in so far as the particular bits 
of eating constitute such a gezeral eating. It is no objection to 
this to say 


(i) “To state the fact thet Tom, Dick and Harry are eating 
macaroni is not to state the fact that all the men in the room are”. 
For (i) is only true if “fact” is taken to mean what “true propo- 
sition” means. If (i) is taken as Austin says it should be taken, 
then it is, in the circumstances described, not true at all. There is 
only one occurrence, or complex of occurrences, going on. This 
occurrence may be described in a variety of ways; as the eating 
of macaroni by Tom, Dick and Harry, as the eating of something 
by at least one hundred men, and so on. This occurrence may also 
be stated in a variety of ways. It may be stated by saying that all 
the men in the room eat, that scme do, and so on. In many cases 
it is very hard to say what evert a given sentence is being used to 
state. If five men love Mary and I say “someone loves Mary”, 
which of the relevant five events (states of affairs) am I stating? 
All five? The ones I know about, if any? Or what? The difficulty 
of answering these questions merely reflects the artificiality of the 
locution “state an event” and of Austin’s way of interpreting the 
phrase “state a fact”. But it is clear that, if one does interpret it 
Austin’s way, one must not say that there are general as well as 
particular facts. 


Before concluding let us take one more, slightly different, 
example of the harmful influence on pkilosophical thinking of the 
confused state of the ordinary use of the word “fact”. Some have 
wished to assert and some to deny the existence of nations over and 
above the people and lands that make them up. This conflict again 
arises, at least in part, over trouble with the word “fact”, For the 
sentence 

(i) “Are there nations as well as nationals?” 
is often interpreted to mean 

(ii) “Are there facts about nations as well as facts about 
nationals?”’. 

And (ii) can mean either 

(ii) “Are there events (states of affairs etc.) in which nations 
figure as well as ones in which nationals do?” 
or 
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(iv) “Are there true propositions abou: nations as well as 
true propositions about individuals?”, 

Let us grant that, if we take (iv) as our interpretation, then 
there are facts about nations a3 well as facts about individuals. 
It is, however, not the case that (iii) must also be answered in 
the affirmative. It is clear that, in many caszs at least, the question 
whether event X is something over and atove event Y is an 
empirical matter. For example the two sentences “The Battle of 
Hastings was fierce” and “The lest battle in which King Harold 
took part was fierce” do not meen the sane, one is not a trans- 
lation of the other, but it certairly does no: follow from this fact, 
if both statements are true, there must have been two battles. For 
it might as a matter of fact be the case (as -t &) that the Battle of 
Hastings is identical with King H3rold’s last tattle. It is similarly 
an empirical matter whether the Morning Szar is identical with the 
Evening Star. 


But it does not appear taat the relationship between an 
invasion (say) and what was dore by the individuals taking part 
in that invasion is quite analogous to tha: holding between the 
Evening Star and the Morning S:az. A more promising analogy 
would be that between a book anc the pages, zover, glue, printer’s 
ink, and thread of which it is made up, >etween the book and 
what it consists of in the simplest and most s:raightforward sense 
of “consists of”. In this sense it is an empirical matter what a 
particular book consists of; how -many pages it has; whether glue is 
an ingredient. It is an empirical question whether it is more than 
ten pages, some cardboard and some thread. If it contains thread, 
it is an empirical matter whether it contains a particular piece of 
thread that was manufactured in Birminghem in 1948. It is, 
however, an analytic truth that in this sense of “consists of” the 
book must consist of material thugs, thovgh in other senses of 
“consist of” a book may perhap: be said to ccnsist of the author’s 
thoughts or other non-material things. It -s also possible to say 
something a priori about the saris of material things that could 
enter into the composition of a book. A 200k could not be 
exclusively composed of sea water. 


Is there an analogous sense of words like “consist of”, “made 
up of”, “part of” and so on, in which we caa speak of what an 
event like a battle or invasion is made up cf? It seems that there 
is. We can speak, for example, af the landing 3f troops on Omaha 
beach as being part of the 1945 nvasion of Normandy. We can 
say that the landing of one individual wes jart of the Omaha 
landing and so of the invasion as a whole. It is an empirical 
matter what the invasion consisted of. It nzed not have consisted 
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of a landing on Omaha, and many people who know there was an 
invasion do not know that part of it was the Omaha landing. It is 
an empirical matter, to which no one knows the answer, how many 
individual acts of going ashore were parts of the invasion. One 
can, nevertheless, say some things a priori about what an invasion 
must consist of. It must consist of things of the same sort as itself, 
of events, processes and states of affairs. Moreover one can 
perhaps say something a priori about the nature of these events 
etc. They must be, to some extent, ones in which human beings 
figure. Thus the analogy between material objects and events with 
regard to the notion of “being part of” is very considerable, quite 
sufficient for one to be justified in saying that a national event is 
nothing over and above the individual and other non-national 
events of which it is composed. There are of course differences. It 
is far from clear in many cases whether we should say that a given 
event is or is not part of another event. Is a soldier’s whistling as 
he goes ashore a part of the invasion? When did the invasion start 
and when did it end? Were the events that occurred before the 
actual landings part of the invasion or preliminaries to it? This 
sort of difficulty does, however, occur in the case of material 
things. Is the varnish on my desk part of it, or is it a layer of 
some extraneous material placed on top of it? Where does a cloud 
end? The only difference is that most events are probably like 
clouds in not having definite beginnings and endings in time and 
space, and that cases analogous to that of the varnish are far more 
the usual thing. 

In the most natural sense of “consist of”, therefore, national 
events and states of affairs can be said to be made up of events 
and states of affairs that are not national events and states of 
affairs. It is also reasonable to say that nations are not themselves 
anything over and above people and other material things. For, in 
one very natural sense of “over and above”, whether a nation is 
something over and above people and material things is a matter 
that concerns not facts (true propositions) about nations but rather 
the facts (events) in which nations figure. 

The general lesson to be drawn from the preceding discussions 
is this. It is a mistake to identify certain questions of ontology 
(i.e. those of the form “are there Xs as well as Ys?”) with certain 
questions of language (i.e. those of the form “are statements about 
Xs reducible to statements about Ys?”). For we have seen that 
this identification of distinct questions arises from confusion in the 
use of the word “fact”; and that there are cases where it is correct 
to say both “there are not Xs as well as Ys” and “statements about 
Xs cannot be reduced to statements about Ys”. 

University of Canterbury. 


MINDS 
By Mary MCCLOSKEY 


The question about minds is not like questions about Yeti or 
Poltergeists, for in some sense of “have minds”, “People have 
minds” is beyond dispute. What is more, it is not merely true in a 
manner of speaking. “People have minds” is neither linguistically 
idiomatic nor linguistically loose. If loose at all it is metaphysically 
or logically loose. When we ask: “Are there suzh things as minds?” 
we must therefore stress that the question is wetaphysically asked. 
It must be clear that we are asking whether, (1) minds are things 
in some way comparable to that in which bodies are: and (2) 
minds are ultimate things—bazic parts of the furniture of the 
universe, constituents of the world. 

(1) “Minds” and material object words. 

Consider a tape-recorder playing back somebody’s lectures. I 
might say that although it talks like he does, he has a mind and 
it does not. When I say “There’s a mind there” and point to the 
lecturer and not to the recorder, am I saying something which in 
some important respects has a similar logic to “There’s a material 
object there” as applied to the recorder? 

In many obvious ways, of course, the two statements are 
different. The sorts of attributive statements which can be made 
about minds are different from -he sorts of a:tributive statements 
which can be made about matzrial objects, just as the sorts of 
operations and experiments which can be carried out with that to 
which they apply are different. Material otjects can be “box- 
shaped and blue” and minds cannot, whereas minds can be 
“astute”, “perceptive”, “quick on the uptake”, “disturbed”, etc. 
and material objects cannot. Material objects can be measured, 
weighed, halved, burned, melted, etc. and minds cannot; whereas 
minds can be improved, trained, become more sensitive, etc. in a 
way material objects cannot. Still, one can say of a car engine that 
it is “tuned” or “not firing”, and one cannot say these of a bridge 
or a tree: and one can say of a bridge that it has a certain span, 
and of a tree that it has been chopped down, and one cannot 
say these things about a car engine. Attributive words that are 
appropriately used of one sort of thing are not appropriately 
applied without change of meaning to another sort of thing: and 
this is true of attributive words =ppropriate to minds and material 
objects. 

When someone says: “Odd sort of thing a mind, when 
nobody can measure, weigh, inspect or dissect it”, he is drawing 
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attention to the obvious differences between material objects and 
minds; and, we might add, between all material objects and minds. 
He may say: “I know there’s a difference between those attributive 
words you can apply to bridges and those you can apply to 
engines; but there are some attributive words you can apply to all 
material objects, e.g. colour words, shape, size and weight words, 
and none of these apply without change of meaning (illustration: 
‘blue’) to minds.” 


Yet despite all this, there might be marked and important 
likenesses between the logic of statements about minds and the 
logic of statements about material objects. The differences we 
have been considering were just those which led Descartes, for 
instance, to maintain not that minds were not things at all, but to 
divide things into extended and thinking things. By thinking thing 
as opposed to extended thing Le said he meant, “a thing which 
doubts, understands, affirms, denies, wills, refuses, which also 
imagines and feels”. 


The likenesses on which this classification is based are again 
obvious—that both material objects and minds have beginnings in 
time, persist, have an end, have criteria for identity, change, etc. 
Statements about minds have much more in common with state- 
ments about material objects than they have with statements about 
the qualities of material objects: although to stress these is perhaps 
like one who insists on asking “What’s raining?”, “What’s cold?”, 
when told “It’s raining”, “It’s cold”. 


For a dualist about bodies and minds, however, the really 
disturbing difference between statements about material objects 
and statements about minds, is that whereas, ““There’s a material 
object there,” is in all respects independent in application from 
“There’s a mind there”, “There’s a mind there” is not: for in all 
the familiar cases where we cen properly say, “There’s a mind 
there,” it is also proper to say, “There’s a material object (body) 
there”. And this is no accident. This is not meant to preclude the 
other familiar cases where people wish to say, “There are dis- 
embodied minds somewhere”, to which the point does not apply. 
It does apply in the not-so-familiar cases where spiritualists, or 
some such people, maintain, not merely that there are such things 
as disembodied minds, but that one was, or is, present. The point 
holds in this case because, as in the ordinary cases, saying ““There’s 
a mind here” (pointing to a mourner), and not there (pointing 
to a dead body), involves pointing to a material object: so too 
does the spiritualists’ contention. He or she will point, not to a 
human body, but to an ouijah board, an aeolion harp, or to a 
medium in a trance-state, etc, 
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This point that “There’s a mind here (or there)” cannot be 
properly applied independently o7 ‘ There’s a bcdy here (or there)”, 
ic. that the one is dependent tpon the othe-, immediately pre- 
cipitates the question, “What sort of depencence is this?” and 
consequently leads into the second question abcut the metaphysical 
status of minds, for certain sorts of dependence dispel all claims to 
metaphysical or logical ultimacy. 


(2) Are statements about mincs reducible to statements about 
material objects? 


Let us look first at two models for dependerce. 

(i) If I can say, ‘“There’s a flock of starlings in my peach tree”, 
then it is also proper to say that there is at least one single 
individual starling, Joe, in my peaca tree, and teing able to say the 
first is dependent upon being able to say the second, whereas being 
able to say the second is not dep2ndent upon being able to say the 
first. Statements about flocks of birds are conceptually dependent 
upon statements about particular tirds, and this is true even when 
the flock is a flock of wild swars flying in V-Zormation. 

(ii) If I say that the broken windcw catches, the things strewn 
around, the open cupboards, etc., are evidence that a burglar has 
been here; or that the finger-prirts and the missing money are 
evidence that a burglar has been here; I am saying that wherever 
I can say, “A burglar has been here”, I car. also say, “Things 
strewn around, open cupboards, =tc.”, or “Fingerprints and missing 
money, etc.”, or, “A burglar has b2en here” is factually dependent 
upon one or other of a number o= these things. 


Nonetheless, if the fellow were a very gocd burglar and there 
was nothing in the house he wanted to steal, then there could have 
been a burglar there without ther2 being any evidence at all that he 
had been there. In that case, provided that he had not been seen 
entering or leaving the house, the inhabitants would have no reason 
for coming to the conclusion tha: there had been a burglar. There 
is nothing comparable, in the caze of the flock of birds, with this. 
If there is not one starling or sparrow or finca in my peach tree, 
there is not only no reason for ne to think that there is a flock 
of birds in my peach tree—there .s no flock of birds there. 


Now let us ask the question: “What is a mind?” We set out 
originally from the point that things with minds differed from 
things without minds in specifiable ways. Let is now ask: In what 
ways? 

Things with minds as opposed to those without, can observe, 
feel pleasure and pain, like and dislike, think, imagine, dream, 
remember, doubt, consider, accept or reject, talk and initiate action. 
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But a camera can observe, a worm feel pain, a thermometer 
register hot and cold, plants dislike frosts, stamp-machines reject 
pennies when full, tape-recorders and parrots talk, sunflowers turn 
towards the sun, thermostats regulate temperature, cars change 
gear, calculating machines solve problems . . . 


So, we may say, “having a mind” is not so much being able 
to do one or other of these things; but being able to do a fair 
number of them, just as there being a flock of birds in my peach 
tree is not a matter of there being two starlings or two finches, etc. 
in it, but there being a fair number of starlings and/or sparrows 
and/or finches, etc. in it. 


On the other hand we might say even this is not enough. In 
order to say something “has a mind” it must be able to do a fair 
number of these things, it is true; but we might add, it must also 
do them consciously. “For a thing to have a mind”, we might say, 
“it must at least be conscious”. What dces this amount to? 


Imagine yourself going for a walk upon a completely deserted 
piece of coast, moving across the iend-dones with a tune running 
through your head and the sound of gulls in your ears. You feel 
the cold sting of wind on your face, have a salty taste in your 
mouth, and the dazzling white sand hits you like a physical blow. 
It occurs to you that you have forgotten your book and remember 
you have left it lying on the bed in your notel room. You imagine 
you are walking through snow rather than sand, and wonder 
whether the track ahead will lead to the beach. You consider one 
of Plato’s arguments. You stand on the spur of a dead fish and 
experience a burning pain. You stop to put on your shoes. Or you 
lie on the sand and dream you are back home with the sound of 
the old air-conditioner pounding in your ears. 


It is to -be noticed that this description is not an internal 
monologue but only becomes one when recorded: and that it 
can be recorded well or ill. It is what might constitute a slice of 
consciousness accompanying the movement of that material object, 
your body, along the beach. If one were watching through a 
telescope one could give concurrently a report of your progress 
across the dunes, moving sometimes fast, sometimes slow, bending 
against the wind, withdrawing your foot sharply from the ground, 
coming to a stop, pulling out a fish spur, rubbing your foot, putting 
on your shoes, etc. 


We might say the first account, the iirst-person account, is an 
account of the stream of consciousness, the stuff that minds are 
made of; and that when we say that something “has a mind” we 
say that this sort of thing goes on—not all the time, it is true, for 
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there are blanks—dreamless :leep, periods spent under drugs, 
amnesia, complete abstraction-—but a great deal of the time. 


The person giving the first-person report may well say: 
“Having a tune running through my head is something over-and- 
above my pursing my lips as if I were whistling or beating time 
with my hand, my feeling the sting of the wind is something over- 
and-above my flinching from it, my feeling cold is something 
over-and-above my drawing ny coat more tightly about me, my 
remembering my book something over-and-above my stopping in 
my tracks, my imagining the Junes are snow-capped hummocks 
something over-and-above the zather vaguish look in my eye, my 
wondering whether the path leads to the beach something over- 
and-above my oscillation at ite entrance and my pain something 
over-and-above my sharply withdrawing my foot.” 


“At each of these incidents’, he may go on, “I might have 
done one or other or both or neither of the bodily movements I 
did do; and I certainly didn’t say to myself such things as: ‘The 
tune of Greensleeves is running through my head’—and even if I 
did, this would be the sentence ‘Greensleeves is running through 
my head’ not the tune running through my head.” 


For the first person, that is, there is no inclination to say that 
his own conscious states are nothing over-and-above his bodily 
states. It is only for those zpeaking in the second and third 
persons that this becomes any temptation at all, and this because 
the urgency of asking epistemological rather than ontological 
questions is more acute. It is perfectly obvious that there is no 
other way of knowing that arother person is conscious or not, 
except by looking very carefully at his body——or even if we allow 
telepathy—no knock-down wey of knowing without looking very 
carefully at his body. So, for the second and third person, this, the 
body/mind case, begins to loos far more like the case of the flock 
of birds than the case of the brrglar, for it seems that where there 
is no question of knowing one sort of thing apart from knowing 
another, there Anowing the one must constitute Knowing the other, 
and consequently being the one must constitute being the other. In 
the burglar case, the possibility of sensibly maintaining that one 
has no reason to believe a burglar has been in the house but 
nonetheless one might have, devends upon the possibility of having 
been present when he was there: but for zhe second and third 
person the possibility of having witnessed another’s awareness is 
no possibility: so it looks as if it is not open for him to say that 
although he has no reason to believe that a tune passed through 
someone else’s head, nonetheless one might have. 


Yet surely he can sensibly say this. He certainly can say it 
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before the other person tells him, and after he has been told, he 
may have every reason to believe that the tune of Greensleeves 
was running through the other person’s head because then the 
other person has made a bodily move. 


So perhaps the tune having passed through his head is not a 
matter of the bodily movements made at the time, but what he 
says (more bodily movements) waen and if asked. But remember, 
he may not be able to say by the time he is asked whether 
Greensleeves passed through his head or not, for he may have 
forgotten; or he may lie. 


And when it is a matter cf what he saw or was remembering 
as opposed to what passed through his head, what the person says 
when or if asked, is even less plausibly an account of what it is for 
someone to be aware or conscicus of something. For one may 
perfectly well be able to answer a question like: “Was that girl’s 
hair dyed?” without having been aware whether or not it was at 
the time; and, once again, one can lie. 


So perhaps it isn’t then what people can or do say if and 
when asked about an experience, which constitutes their being 
aware or conscious of something, but what they are disposed to 
say? Perhaps having a tune pass through one’s head is a matter of 
being disposed to make, but not necessarily to make, certain bodily 
movements, e.g. to purse one’s lips, beat time with one’s hand, or 
to say when asked, “Greensleeves passed through my head”. 


But this can’t be right. To say that someone has a disposition 
to do or say something, is not to maintain anything at all about 
the time at which the disposition is not being manifested. So: “It 
passed through my head as I passed the pines” becomes “At any 
time after I passed the pines if anyone had asked, I would have 
replied, “Greensleeves passed thrcugh my head’”. Now this can’t 
be what it means to the person concerned, for being disposed to 
say if, is not saying unless, and just as potential oak trees are not 
now oak trees, so dispositional saying is not now saying, and the 
person concerned is maintaining that something occurred as he 
passed the pines, not that it might have. 


Let us switch the example. I may know that Smith is 
irritable today, and part of my knowing it will be a matter of my 
saying if asked, “Smith is irritable”. Nonetheless, I may be able 
to do this without it having occurred to me that Smith is irritable. 
This is to say that “know” is partly at least a dispositional word. 
Still, although my knowing Smith is irritable may be dispositional, 
its passing through my mind that Smith is irritable cannot be, for 
I may be disposed to say (i.e. know) “Smith is irritable” without 


. 
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its having occurred,to me that Smyth is irritable, and I may not be 
disposed to say, “Smith is irritable” when it has occurred to me. 


To return: The ontological sroblem of -he flock of birds in 
my peach tree and the epistemo_ogical problem of how I know 
there is, are identical. There being a flock of birds is nothing 
over-and-above there being six or seven or eight, etc. starlings, 
finches, sparrows, and/or thrush2s, etc. in my peach tree: and 
my knowing the one is my kncwing the other. 


In the case of the burglar, however, the ontological problem 
and the epistemological one diverze. Althouga my believing there 
has been a burglar is at least parily a matter of the evidence I have 
for it, there having been a burglar is not that at all. There is also 
no paradox here in asserting that although al the signs are as if 
there had been a burglar there was in fact ro burglar there, for 
there being a burglar there is rct at all a matter of there being 
certain evidence for his having b2en there. Bits of evidence for the 
presence of burglars do not constitute criteria for the presence of 
burglars. 


Now I think enough has been done to show that “having a 
mind” is something over-and-atove making certain bodily moves 
either actually or potentially, aad so the mind-body problem 
cannot be assimilated to the flock of birds cese. 


However, I also think it :s obvious zhat the mind-body 
problem cannot be assimilated to the burglar case for the very 
good reason that one can come faze to face w-th a burglar but not 
with someone else’s mind. This is not to deny that there could be 
telepathy but to deny that telepathy, if such there may be, does 
not operate by itself but only in collaboration with other ways 
of knowing, e.g. how his eyes light up. With the burglar case one 
can confront the evidence of h:s presence and then confront the 
burglar, and there is nothing comparable with this for other minds. 


The mind-body problem cannot be assim lated to either of the 
two model cases we have been coasidering: as it is like and unlike 
both. 


It is obvious that it cannot te assimilated to the burglar case 
because a burglar can be isolatec from his manifestations, caught 
red-handed, in a way that another mind certainly cannot. Yet in 
our own experience there is toth witnessing one’s own bodily 
behaviour, e.g. one’s shaking xnees and hands, and feeling or 
having something, e.g. fear. This is so in most though not in all 
instances of our own experience, for occasionally one finds out 
about oneself in the way that one finds out about other people, 
e.g. finds that one is frightened by noticing hcw one is shaking. 
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The epistemological question about how we know about 
other minds is like the dock of birds case. Just as there is no other 
way of knowing there is a flock of birds in one’s peach tree apart 
from knowing there are (enough) individual birds there, so there 
is no other way of knowing whether Jones is pleased to see you 
save by watching whether his eyes light up, and listening to what 
he says both when you are and when you are not around. 


Again, bodily behaviour of a certain kind constitutes criteria 
for, not evidence of, “having a mind”-—yet “having a mind” is 
something over-and-above exhibiting or being able to exhibit 
certain bodily behaviour. 


This means that to say: “This has a mind” when there is no 
body (i.e. material object) present, or when the body gives no 
signs of being able to behave as “mind-possessed” bodies behave, 
is like saying of a piece of wood “This is chalk”. Like all state- 
ments “This has a mind” must be applied according to some 
criteria of application and some of the relevant criteria here are 
behaving or being able to behave in certain bodily ways. 


However, the body-mind case is unlike the flock of birds case 
in that, whereas that there is a flack entails that there are (enough) 
individual birds, and that there are (enough) individual birds 
entails that there is a flock, in tae body-mind case, although that 
this has a mind entails that this exhibits or is able to exhibit 
certain bodily behaviour, that something exhibits or is capable of 
ra g certain bodily behavicur does not entail that this has a 
mind. 


To this extent, Descartes, Broad and like-minded philosophers 
are right. It is not meaningless, although it may well be idle, to 
wonder despite all the physical manifestations, whether there may 
be no mind there, if this is taken to raise the question whether the 
stream of consciousness is going on. To give this bite, consider 
Broad’s example: 


“Quarterbacks have played brilliantly after a blow on the 
head, displaying not only physical co-ordination but also 
planning and executing an effective strategy of offence. Some- 
times such a quarterback retains no memory of what he 
thought and what he did during such a period. So far as he 
himself will ever know, he was unconscious. His perform- 
ance, nevertheless, was versatile and impeccable. He gave no 
indication of being dazed.” 


But perhaps then this allows the sceptical doubt about other 
minds to creep back in, for if what is needed to complete the set of 
criteria for the proper application of “This has a mind” is that 
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consciousness goes along with the bodily Sehaviour, and there is 
no way of knowing whether consciousness goes on save through 
bodily behaviour, then perhaps it is wrorg -o say that we ever 
know (for certain) that our critecia of application are ever com- 
plete. We never do know he’s plzased, save by seeing that his eyes 
light up, we never do know that he’s been dreaming, save by 
watching him toss and mutter in his sleep and/or by listening to 
what he says when he wakes up. 


But then: this assumes that when we Enow something by 
knowing something else, knowing the first 1ever amounts to any- 
thing over-and-above knowing tke seconc, ie. that there is a 
one-one correspondence between epistemology and ontology, that 
different modes of knowing are o? differen: realms of being, and 
the same mode of knowing is of the same realm of being. 


Let us consider this in connection witk acother matter—time 
passing and the movements of chocks, shadows, and the earth. 
There is no other way of knowing that a period of time has passed 
save by knowing that certain mcv2ments aad changes have gone 
on in the world: or there might be direct <nowledge of time 
passing, but importantly this would be exactly on a par with 
telepathy.t Yet knowing that a certain period of time has passed is 
not merely knowing that certain changes and movements have 
occurred. 


Consider two children’s storizs: the one where a child puts on 
all the clocks in a small town so that tomcrrcw will come more 
quickly: and the other, the story cf Sleeping Beauty. In the first 
case the movement of the hands of the clocks cannot be the same 

.. as the period of time passing, i.e. the clocks cam move without the 
allotted time passing; in the second you have time passing without 
_any movement or change. 


If certain movements and changes and a period of time 
passing can vary independently o? each other în this way, then it 
looks as if they are contingently connected, as if the movements 
constituted evidence for the passing of time. Tais, however, can’t 
be so. If it were universally trve that all movements were to 
stop, if the whole universe were as in the Skeeping Beauty world, 
then not only would we have no ev:dence that time or a period of 
time was passing but no criteria for saying “Time has passed”. We 
have no other way of knowing tta: time hes passed save by the 
movements of our clocks, etc., but what we xncw is that a period 
of time has passed, not merely that the hands of our clocks and 
the sun have moved so much on, or zhat the poppy has cast a petal. 





1 An additional but not knock-down corsideratioa. 
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The movements and changes of physical objects are therefore: 
(1) Criteria for, not merely evidence of, time passing. 


(2) That through which we know and that alone 
through which we know time passes, but 


(3) not what we mean by time passing, for we know 
that the hands of our clocks or the sun, etc. have 
moved so much. 

Compare this with the case of other minds. That his eyes 
light up, that he says both when I am and when I am not around: 
“I was pleased to see her”, etc., that he tosses and mutters in his 
sleep, and what he says wken be wakes up, etc. constitute criteria 
for, not evidence of his being pleased. They constitute that 
througk which, and that alore through which, I can know that he 
was pleased; yet what I know is not merely that his eyes light up, 
etc., nat merely that he tosszs and mutters in his sleep, etc., but 
that he’s pleased, or that he’s dreaming. 


This may still be thought to confirm the sceptical doubt about 
other minds: but this will only be so if having a mind is thought 
to be merely a matter of the tare stuff of dreams, i.e. having the 
stream of consciousness go on alone. For then once again the 
mind-body case is assimilated to the burglar case. To counteract 
this terdency to assimilation it is necessary to notice that, if only 
the stream of consciousness went on, and there were no bodily 
manifestations (i.e. permitting for the sake of argument what is 
untenable, that the burglar analogy holds), we would be just as 
much in doubt about whether this thing “had a mind” as we 
would be about those things which manifest a good many of the 
bits of bodily behaviour of “mind-possessed” things. Such a thing 
would constitute a borderline case, not a paradigm, of things 
“having a mind”. A calculating machine has equal claims to 
having and not having a mind with a bit of inert and dreaming 
protoplasm. 


University of Melbourne. 


ETHICAL NATURALISM ONCE AGAIN 
By Kar NIELSEN 


Like the ghost of Christmas past etaical naturalism keeps 
returning. I shall try to urge it gently back to its grave. Ethical 
naturalists have argued that (1) statements asserting one’s approval 
of some attitude, action or state of affairs aze at one and the same 
time normative and factual, and (2) claims that so and so is good 
or ought to be done are grounded on these statements of approba- 
tion. I shall attack (1). 


‘x is good’ certainly does not mean ‘P2ople approve of x` or 
even ‘I approve of x’, or anything of the sort. Yet it would not 
be correct to say ‘George is a gcod father, ut I don’t approve of 
him as a father’. If we were using ‘good father’ to mean what 
people call a good father, then we could say this without logical 
oddness, but if we were using ‘good father’ ir its most paradigmatic 
way we could not say this without conceptuai impropriety. This 
makes it apparent that the connection between something’s being 
good and its being approved of is non-cont:ngent. Just what this 
relation 1s, is hard to say, but it is not a cause] relation. 


Considerations of this sort have led some philosophers to 
re-open the question of ethical naturalism. ‘x is good’ doesn’t 
mean ‘x is approved of’, but an Lonest assertion that so and so is 
good implies that the utterer approves of it. To assert ‘x is good’ 
is to commit oneself to the assertion, ‘I approve of x’ or, in the 
appropriate non-moral contexts, ‘I want x’, or ‘I wish to have x’, 
and the like.t ‘x is good’ does not in all contex-s imply ‘I approve 
of x’ (one need not approve of the soda one calls good); but, 
inverted comma contexts apart, to say ‘x is good’ does imply 
something like one of the following: ‘I approve of it, ‘I wish to 
have it’, ‘I want it’, or ‘I will str-ve for it’. But, so it is argued, 
these latter utterances are typically used to make descriptive state- 
ments which are factual and verifiable. 


Furthermore, to approve of something involves making a 
judgment of value. ‘I approve of Sunday 3lte Laws’ or ‘This 
meets our approval’ are themselves sentences used to make value 
judgments. In fact it has been claimed with some plausibility that 
they are the primary value-judgments upon which more complex 
value-judgments (e.g., ‘Sunday Blue Laws are worthy of being 
upheld’ and ‘This is good’) are built. 

1See Gilbert Ryle, “On Forgetting the Difference Between Right and 
Wrong”, Essays in Moral Philosophy, A I. Melden (ed.) p. 152. 
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These primary statements of value are themselves factual 
statements. Thus there are some normative statements that are 
both factual and normative. 


Involved in this claim is the assumption that first person 
present tense avowals are themselves factual and autobiographical 
statements that are confirmable or disconfirmable. It is just this 
assumption that needs challenging. It seems to me that in typical 
cases such utterances do not function as descriptive reports con- 
cerning our feelings or attitudes. They have a very different 
logical force, much more in line with what philosophers like 
Nowell-Smith and Hare have taken as most typical of sentences 
involving the full assertion that something is good, right, obligatory 
and the like. Above all they are not to be considered as factual 
statements asserting that so and so is the case. Let us see how this 
is so. 

‘I approve of ...’, ‘I want...’, Ifeel...’, ‘I wish.. .’, and 
the like are not schemata for autobiographic reports of forces 
(occult or otherwise) that move us. Consider the following first 
person present tense sentences: 


(1) I want to go home. 
(2) TI take tea. 


(3) My attitude about Communists in schools is that there 
aren’t enough of them. : 


(4) I wish ycu wouldn’t say that. 
(5) I want you to leave. 
(6) I approve of their marrying in June. 


Such utterances do not ordinarily report states of affairs 
observable by only one person, but they function practically to 
intervene in the world in various ways. (1), (4) and (5) express 
or evince feelings. (2) announces a decision. (3) and (6) serve 
to make clear to others the speaker’s attitudes about certain things. 
(These different activities are of course closely related.) (3), for 
example, does not give an introspective report on the speaker’s 
inner life but announces his attitude and allegiance on a given 
matter of policy. He may or may not have certain characteristic 
emoticns or volitions when he seriously asserts (3), but whether 
he does or not has nothing to do with the meaning of the sentence. 


It may be objected, ‘Still he must know what his attitudes 
really are in order to truthfully or honestly assert (3)’. But what 
would it mean for him to coubt, discover, investigate, observe or 
disconfirm (3)? He might doubt, etc. others’ attitudes, but about 
his own he cannot in that sense be unsure, 
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‘But surely,’ it will in turr. be countered, ‘we do correctly 
speak of “not knowing our own minds on this matter”, or “being 
in doubt about how we feel or what our attitude is about this”. 


Sometimes we are harassed and don’t know what we want, 
don’t know what our attitude is on certain bothersome matters. I 
might be quite ambivalent about communists as teachers. But 
then we would say I have an ambivalent attituce, and this involves 
saying that I can’t definitely say taat I’m for or against communists 
as teachers. I haven’t a definite ettitude on such matters. I’ve not 
made a definite commitment or decision. Facts about communism, 
teaching, etc., are certainly relevant to whetever decision I will 
make, but they do not entail it. I must deliberate and decide what 
attitude I shall take on this mattez. Sometimes I do deliberate and 
I still can’t definitely decide, for I still have those sharply conflict- 
ing and competing attitudes. But where I properly assert (3) 
without qualification, I cannot doubt my assertion and the notion 
of verifying it or giving evidence for it is out of place. (3) might 
be said to be a “primary valuatian”, but where this is plausible it 
cannot be said to be used to make a factual, verifiable statement. 
Whether I am able to come to a decision or not, ‘My attitude about 
communists is . . .’ or ‘I don’t know what vcsition to take,’ are 
not reports of what I discover after a kind of elusive and essentially 
private “peering within” or espying inner but hidden attitudes. We 
need no para-mechanical model here. Talk of introspection is 
quite inappropriate. 


My preceding remark could be misleading. Indeed (3) is not 
like ‘Oh, how my back itches’. An attitude is not the same sort of 
thing as an itch, tickle or ache. It isn’t a kind of sensation. (3) is 
even different in important respects from expressions of anger 
(e.g. “You bitch!’). But they are alike in an important respect, 
namely that in normal contexts there is no question of verifying 
claims like ‘My head aches’, ‘I hate her’ or ‘My attitude toward 
communists is . . ?. It is true that someone might say ‘I don’t 
believe you really hate her. After all, you are pleasant to her, 
you seem to enjoy her company and I’ve never heard you attack 
her before’, but if the utterer of ‘I hate her were to persist in 
insisting that all the same he hated her, and if we had good reason 
to believe that he understood the correct use of ‘hate’, that he was 
sane, and that he had a general mastery of English, we would 
finally accept his avowal. ‘I hate her’, ‘Oh, how I itch’ and ‘My 
attitude toward communists is that there aren’ enough of them’ 
are not hypotheses or factual statements open to confirmation or 
disconfirmation. They can be questioned, but—granted an under- 
standing of the language in questicn—the speaker's honest avowal 
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settles the matter. And in making such avowals the speaker does 
not first introspect and then report on his introspection. ‘I’m bored 
here’ and ‘My attitude toward the whole matter is one of detach- 
ment’ is standard English, but ‘I seem to be bored here’, ‘My 
attitude toward the whole matter seems to be one of detachment’ 
make us baulk, for they are deviations from linguistic regulari- 
ties—they are logically odd. Special contexts apart, we do not 
know what to do with them, There is ro room for ‘seems’ in such 
first person present tense utterances. The speaker cannot so doubt 
his avowal. This being so, it does not function to report a fact that 
he has discovered about himselr. 


A sentence like (3) expresses a settled disposition concerning 
matters of this sort on the part of the utterer of (3). If I honestly 
avowed (3), I would be announcing my stand—evincing an 
attitude toward a controversial issue. I would not be setting forth 
a hypothesis to be verified, and I would not, typically at least, be 
making an autobiographical report of something that I alone had 
discovered. 


Consider a context in which we might use (1). Let us say I 
have been to the theatre with a friend, and after the performance 
he asks me if I want to go to tte Plaza for a drink. I deliberate a 
second. I recall that I have an cight-o’clock class the next morning 
and I reply, ‘I guess not to-night. I want to go home. I’ve got to 
be up early in the morning.’ I convey my wishes to my friend so 
that he will know what I want to do. But I don’t investigate, 
discover, make a thought-experiment to find out what my feelings 
are, or “peer inside myself” to find out what “the forces” are that 
drive me in one direction or another, or set me on one path or 
another. My sentence does not announce such an occult discovery, 
but expresses my wishes so someone else can know what they are. 
I don’t know what my wishes or attitudes are in the way I may 
know or fail to know another’s wishes or attitudes. There is no 
distinction here between knowing what I want and seeming to 
know what I want, although again I may be ambivalent or have 
half-aimless wishes, and only in that sense do I sometimes merely 
seem to know what I want.? To make sure here only comes to 
making a definite decision concerning what to do or seek. 1 have 
certain attitudes and may, if I choose, express them, or I may 








"I take my analysis to be perfectly compatitle with B, F McGuinness’s fine 
analysis of “I know what I want” It seems to me to be correct to claim, as 
McGuinness does, that ın the primary sense of ‘want’, “I know what I want” 
expresses an a priori truth, and that there is ‘an essential connexion between 
consciousness and wanting’, The cases in which we correctly say, “I don’t know 
what I want” are cases of indecision or half-aimlessness; they mvolye secondary 
uses of ‘want’, See B. F. McGuinness, “I Know What I Want”, Aristotelian 
Society Proceedings, vol. LXII (1956-7), pp. 305-20. 
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decide to take a certain attitude about a certan matter, and again 
I may, if I choose, announce my decision, But in making a first 
person present tense statement of the form, ‘I approve of .. .’, 
‘Twant...’, Iwish ...’, or ‘I desire . . 2, I am not charac- 
teristically reporting something I have introspected, or something 
I discover or even postulate on the basis cf my attending to my 
sensations, emotions or attitudes. These sentences typically function 
to announce a decision or to express a wish to do (not to do) or 
to have done (not to have dorz) so and so or such and such. 
They are bits of practical rather than theoretical discourse. They 
are not factual, publicly verifiable or ever. “orivately verifiable” 
statements. They announce a decision to make so and so the 
case, express a wish or desire that such and such be the case, or 
proclaim an attitude toward something that is or probably will be 
the case. Such utterances usually have :ncre than one non- 
theoretical function. But the important poiat here is that they do 
function non-theoretically and not just (if at all) as utterances 
used to make descriptive-explanetory statermencs. 


The new style ethical naturalist I have in mind tries to make 
his case with essentially two poicts: (1) ‘x is good’ and ‘x ought 
to be’ in some sense imply that the person Eonestly asserting these 
utterances must also be prepazed to assert honestly that he 
approves of x; and (2) such expressions cf approval are them- 
selves normative utterances. Though suck claims may well be 
true, if what I have argued in the preceding paragraphs is correct, 
such considerations cannot establish a case for ethical naturalism.’ 
They can be true without its bemg the case that these “primary 
valuations”, these expressions of approbation amd desire, are being 
used to make descriptive-explanatory, fact-s‘ ating statements. But 
if ethical naturalism is to be supported via this link between what 
people call good and what peop_e approve tke latter utterances 
must be descriptive-explanatory (theoretical) utterances. Yet this 
is not one of their standard functions, Trus ethical naturalism 
cannot be supported in this manner, if at all. 


New York University. 





3? Even if what I have argued above is not the case, such an ar ent for 
ethical naturalism would need bolstermg in some way, for after all, ‘If x is good 
then x is approved of, and x is approved of, thus = is good’ is not a valid 
argument. 


FALSIFICATION AND HYPOTHESIS IN THEOLOGY 
By ANTHONY FLEW 


Mr. D. R. Duff-Forbes in his ‘Theology and Falsification 
Again’ (Australasian Journal of Philosophy, August, 1961) is so 
sympathetic to my original article that it must seem ungracious for 
me to come forward with objections. But he has, I think, been 
unfair to at least one of my critics; and the mistakes involved are 
both sufficiently common and sufficiently damaging for it to be 
important to try to get things absolutely straight. 


1. Duff-Forbes addresses himself first to the response of 
Mr. R. M. Hare, next to that of Mr. Basil Mitchell, and finally to 
that of Mr. I. M. Crombie. He summarizes Hare’s position: 
“Religious utterances are not assertions; on the contrary, they give 
voice to what Hare calls a ‘blix’, an altitude to life, ‘a confirmed 
and habitual way of looking at things’.” (AJP, p. 144.) Against 
this Duff-Forbes urges: “Unfortunately for his contention .. . 
that religious utterances are not to be taken as purporting to make 
assertions but on the contrary are to be taken as giving voice to a 
‘blik’, the only ‘bliks’ that remain with which to draw a parallel 
are those of the lunatic and tae man who is ‘silly’ about steel. 
And this is the moment to make Passmore’s remark about the 
embarrassment of an analogy between the religious believer and 
the insane graduate.” (AJP, p. 147.) About this I have nothing 
to add here, except to remark the curious promotion of “a certain 
lunatic” in Hare’s parable into “the insane graduate”. 


2. Duff-Forbes turns next to Mitchell: “Unlike Hare, 
Mitchell purports to meet Flew head on . . . Mitchell wishes to 
insist that the only genuine defence of theological utterances is a 
defence of their status as factual assertions.” (AJP, p. 147.) 
Duff-Forbes continues: “Flew had argued that the religious man 
will not allow that anything could count against the assertion ‘God 
loves us as a father loves his children’. This, Mitchell alleges, is 
simply false. The religious man does allow states of affairs to 
count against this assertion, for example, the fact of pain. ‘But it 
is true that he will not allow it—-or anything—to count decisively 
against it: for he is committed by his faith to trust~in God.’” 
(AJP, p. 148: the italics here and elsewhere are all as in the 
originals. ) 

Duff-Forbes’ point against Mitchell is that this response does 
not really meet the original challenge. For I had asked: “What 
would have to occur or to have occurred to constitute for you a 
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disproof of the love of, or of the exBtence of, God?” (New Essays 
in Philosophical Theology, edited ty A. Flew and A. MacIntyre, 
p. 99: S.C.M. Press, 1956.) But tc suggest that, though many 
things may count against, no single occurrence and no accumula- 
tion of occurrences could conceivekly count decisively, is to empty 
the notion of counting against cf its meaning. In such a case 
nothing would really be counting against. At most it would be 
seeming to count against. From. this Duff-Forbes proceeds to 
argue that Mitchell’s position in fact reduces to that of Hare; and 
is open to the same overwhelming objections. 


Now the point which Duff-Forbes is making is a powerful 
one; and it is certainly one which needed to be made. But it is 
at least not unequivocally clear -hat Mitchell was occupying the 
position which Duff-Forbes attacks so effectively. For there is one 
passage in his consideration of his parable of the partisan and the 
Stranger in which Mitchell raises the question: ‘ When the partisan 
asks for help and doesn’t get it, what can he do? He can (a) 
conclude that the Stranger is nol >n our side, or; (b) maintain 
that he is on our side, but that be has reasoas for withholding 
help. The first he will refuse to do How long can he uphold the 
second position without its becom irg just silly?” (NEPT, p. 104.) 


This passage, and particularly the last of the sentences quoted, 
does surely at least permit an alcernative interpretation. Perhaps 
Mitchell does not really want to deny that it is even theoretically 
possible for an accumulation of occurrences to count decisively 
against a religious faith. Perhaps tie appearances to the contrary 
are to be accounted for as the products of a common and 
dangerous confusion: between qcestions about what it would be 
reasonable for a man to do or to :ay in some th2oretically possible 
or actual situation; and questions about what the adherent of some 
particular ideology can consistently do or say, while still remaining 
within that particular fold. 


Admittedly Mitchell in describing the attitude to evil of the 
theist theologian does insist: “Bul -t is true that he will not allow 
itor anything—to count decisivel» against . . . : for he is com- 
mitted by his faith to trust in God.” (NEPT, p. 103.) We are not, 
however, required from this to infer that Mitchell must be main- 
taining that nothing conceivably coald count decisively against the 
doctrine concerned. Certainly anc obviously it ıs true that so long 
as anyone remains a committed ‘Christian he cannot consistently 
admit that anything that has actcally happened does count quite 
decisively against the truth of his faith. But that is not at all the 
same thing as saying that as a committed Christian he cannot 
consistently allow that anything which conce.vably might have 
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happened (but in fact did not) or which conceivably might happen 
(but in fact will not) would have constituted ór would constitute 
such a knock-down disproof. Nor agzin, of course, is it at all the 
same thing as saying that it is reasonable for him to accept what- 
ever evidence is in fact deployed against his faith, and yet to regard 
it only as so many difficulties or problems rather than as a disproof. 


3. If our alternative, and perhaps more charitable, inter- 
pretation of Mitchell is in fact correct, then he really is, as he 
appears to be, much closer to Crombie than to Hare. Duff-Forbes 
sums up the relevant part of Crombie’s long and subtle paper 
briefly but fairly: “Crombie takes a leaf out of the books of 
certain logical empiricists, and holds that while the assertion that 
God is merciful, or God loves us, cannot be falsified in fact, in 
practice, nonetheless it is falsifiable in principle, and that ‘the 
operation of getting into position to decide’ whether or not suffer- 
ing, for example, is incompatible with the claim that God loves us , 
‘is called dying’. He concludes the argument on this point thus: 
‘By this test, then, religious utterances can be called statements of 
fact? ™ (AJP, p. 152.) A key sentence in Crombie is that in 
which he insists that the Christian “looks for the resurrection of 
the dead, and the life of the world to come; he believes, that is, 
that we do not see all of the picture, and that the parts which we 
do not see are precisely the parts which determine the design of 
the whole”. (NEPT, p. 129.) 


The first objection which Duff-Ferbes brings against Crombie 
is that his claims about a life after death are themselves religious; 
and hence that to appeal to the factual character of religious 
utterances in general is to beg the question. This is a good argu- 
ment. But it is not fair to apply it to Crombie. For, although he 
does sometimes speak of “religious statements” (NEPT, p. 109) 
or of “religious utterances” (NEPT, p. 126) without qualification, 
the whole development of his paper makes it clear that in fact he 
too, just like the earlier contributors to the discussion, is here 
concerned only with a comparatively small but logically funda- 
mental sub-class of religious utterances—those which are ostensibly 
assertions about God. 


The second objection which Duff-Forbes raises is, although in 
this context equally misguided, perhaps more generally interesting. 
It begins from what is, I think, a very fair short statement of 
Crombie’s position: “Argument . . . that takes place between 
the religious man, who holds that suffering and pain count only 
prima facie against the assertion that God loves men, and his 
opponent who holds, on the contrary, that suffering and pain count 
decisively against it, can never be settled; not until the confirm- 
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ing—or falsifying—data are available in the life to come.” (AJP, 
p. 153.) Against’this Duff-Forbes objects: “But for this reason 
Crombie is precluded from replving (as he does) to the query, 
‘Does anything count decisively against the assertion that God is 
merciful?’ by claiming, ‘No, because it is true’. Crombie’s position 
gives not the slightest warrant for such a rezly.” (AJP, p. 154.) 
The point which Duff-Forbes is making is, surprisingly, “that the 
whole drift of Crombie’s argument requires that he should treat 
religious statements as hypotheses, more or less tentative in nature, 
dependent for confirmation or falsification upon the individual 
occupying the only available te:ting position at death”. (AJP, 
p. 153.) 


What is surprising about this point is tiat it is here so com- 
pletely beside the point. For all -hat Crombie was officially trying 
to show was that and how certair. ostensible assertions about God 
can after all rate as genuine assections. If cnc2 it is allowed that 
his position on this particular issue is tenable—and this is some- 
thing which Duff-Forbes is at least temporarily conceding—then 
surely the only proper conclusion is that the problem which 
Crombie set himself originally is now solved. Whether Crombie 
or anyone else either has or ever could have here and now any 
rationally adequate grounds for confidence of the truth of any 
assertions of this sort is another and an entirely different question. 


4. Confusion between, on the cne hand, questions about the 
assertive content of such utterances and, on the other hand, ques- 
tions about the degree of reserve or commitment with which they 
either are or ought to be entertzined is no: just the momentary 
aberration of one individual. It is instructive to compare a more 
complicated example of the same mistake; the more so because the 
philosopher making it was writice from what, whether rightly or 
wrongly, he obviously then believed to be a Christian standpoint. 
Mr. Alasdair MacIntyre in a long article on “The Logical Status 
of Religious Belief’, published in nis Metaphysical Beliefs (S.C_M. 
Press, 1957), attacks Crombie’s <nalysis on two counts. “First, it 
suggests that religious belief is a hypothesis which will be confirmed 
or overthrown after death. But, if this is correct, in this present 
life religious beliefs could never be anything more than as yet 
unconfirmed hypotheses, warranting nothing more than a pro- 
visional and tentative adherence. But such an adherence is com- 
pletely uncharacteristic of religious belief.” (MB, p. 181.) He 
continues: “But even if this wers nct so this view would still be 
open to a fatal objection. For the essential crux that the Verifica- 
tion Principle raises for theistic assertions is not that they are 
unfalsifiable but that they are either unfalsifable or false.” So—, 
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“the believer . . . cannot, as Crombie does, argue that there is 
only a prima facie incompatibility between the assertion ‘God 
loves us’ and the facts of evil. For it does not matter how much 
more of the picture there is to see. What we have seen already is 
enough to make theism either false or fantastic, if its evidences are 
of this kind.” (MB, pp. 181-2.) 


This is splendidly robust and forthright stuff. But, once again, 
it is misdirected. For, at any rate officially and in the first instance, 
Crombie is concerned only with the question of the correct analysis 
of certain religious utterances. It is, therefore, simply irrelevant to 
urge that to accept his suggested analysis would commit us to 
saying that those who give vent to such utterances cannot have any 
rational warrant sufficient to justify the strength of their conviction; 
or even, more strongly, that the assertions expressed in these 
utterances are fantastic or false. The contentions advanced so 
vigorously by MacIntyre become relevant only on the assumptions: 
that it is at least not positively irrational to have a firm conviction 
of the truth of certain claims about Gcd; and that these claims are 
neither fantastic nor already known to be false. No doubt these are 
assumptions which MacIntyre at the time of writing for Meta- 
physical Beliefs thought that he was prepared to make. (The 
cautious note in that last sentexce is occasioned by the observation 
that it is by no means immediately obvious how either assumption 
is to be reconciled with the upshot of his entire study. For at the 
end he proclaims: “Belief cannot argue with unbelief: it can only 
preach to it. When unbelief speaks, it will be as Hume does, to 
show how religion fails if it is judged by non-religious standards of 
rationality and to argue that therefore no rational man can accept 
it. And belief has no logically cogent reply to this.” Finally, after 
quoting Donne, MacIntyre concludes: “The man who speaks like 
this is beyond argument.” (MB, p. 211.)) 


I do not, on this occasion, want to develop a challenge 
to the truth of either of these assumptions. I wish only to point 
out that they are both legitimately cortroversial. Until and unless, 
therefore, they can be shovm to be true, suggested analyses 
cannot be dismissed merely on the ground of their incompatibility 
with these assumptions. This needs to be said emphatically. For 
there is a tendency—and one which is certainly not confined 
to those who themselves hold a religious faith—to make the 
mistake that it must be a presupposition of the philosophy of 
religion that at least some fcndamental religious utterances are, 
so to speak, logically in order. Whatever may or may not be 
true in other branches of ph-losophy it is neither necessary nor 
legitimate to insist here that this fundamental defensibility must 
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be a presupposition. The most which can be rezsonably demanded 
is that philosophers of religion stould not approach their subject 
matter as prosecuting attorneys. But this is not at all the same 
thing as insisting that they are committed by their metalinguistic 
cloth to serving as counsel for the defence. If any juridical model 
is appropriate it is that of the examining magistrate. 


5. A recent and rather horrid example cf what may come 
of insisting upon these two assumptions—the assumptions that 
it is at least not positively irrational to have a firm conviction 
of the truth of certain claims about God, anc that these claims 
are neither fantastic nor already known to be false— is provided 
by Mr. R. F. Holland in his review of Mr. C. B. Martin’s 
Religious Belief in Mind for October 1961. Holland reports, 
correctly, that: “The discussion of life after death takes the 
customary line of focusing the difficulty on personal identity; also, 
objections are urged against the possibility of disembodied exis- 
tence.” Now Martin’s arguments are directed against the whole 
idea of a life after death; an idea which is, of course, essential 
to any doctrine of future salvation, purgatory cr damnation. (For 
how, as Lucretius asks, can I suffer in the future if I am not then 
there to suffer?) Holland is apparently prepared to accept the sub- 
stance of these arguments. Yet hə still goes on, in that somewhat 
aloof and lordly fashion which is perhaps suited to the weary reit- 
eration of revealed truth, to say: “Christians believe that they are 
to be resurrected. They are not committed to ary particular theory 
of personal identity, e.g. that ‘there must be something that is 
continuous and identical in this life that will survive into the next’ 
(p. 107), an insistence argued convincingly by Mr. Martin to be 
pointless. Christians do not have a theory here at all. They 
believe that they are in for damnation or salvation, which is 
something Mr. Martin does not consider. The notion of looking 
‘forward to life after death as a means of settling questions con- 
cerning the existence and nature of God’ which he seems 
particularly concerned to attack (p. 95) smacks of ‘Spiritualism’ 
perhaps rather than Christianity.” 


It is curious that Holland should have begun this review 
with the sentence: “Mr. Martin holds that wken religious langu- 
age, and the language of Christianity in partcular, is taught to 
anyone ‘evasion and obscurity are present from the beginning... 
There may be a temptation to think that relizious statements at 
their rock bottom are in order. I do not thirk this is the case’ 
(p. 2).” In this instance, at ary rate, it would seem that the 
obscurity and the evasion have been introduczd somewhat later. 


University of Keele. 


REPLY TO PROFESSOR FLEW 
By D. R. DUFF-FORBES 


Professor Antony Flew, in his paper “Falsification and 
Hypothesis in Theology”,! alleges that my attack? upon Mr. I. M. 
Crombie’s defence of the factual status of religious 
utterances does less than justice to Crombie and, indeed, 
as an attack on Crombie’s position, is misguided and beside 
the point. 

I find, however, that I must in general remain unrepentant, 
since I suspect that to some extent at least Flew has missed 
my point and supposed that I was doing what in fact I was 
not doing. 


But, to be more explicit: Crombie holds that “religious 
utterances can be called statements of fact” on the score that 
whilst the assertion that God is merciful, for example, or God 
loves us, cannot be falsified in practice, nonetheless it is 
falsifiable in principie, and that “the operation of getting into 
position to decide” whether or not suffering, for example, 
is incompatible with the cleim that God loves us “is called 
dying”. 

Now Flew maintains the: my first objection, which hinges 
upon the point that an utterance purporting to make claims 
about a life after death is itself one of the religious utterances 
in question, does not find its target in Crombie’s case. And 
it may very well be the case that Flew is right when he points 
out that Crombie is not, after all, dealing with religious utterances 
in general but “is concerned only with a comparatively small 
but logically fundamental sub-class of religious utterances——those 
which are ostensibly assertions about God”. Nonetheless, I find it 
hard not to think that Crombie supposes that his argument, 
produced as it may be primarily on behalf of this “logically funda- 
mental sub-class of religious utterances”, has the additional effect 
of safeguarding the factual status of religious utterances in 
general. 

However, I am happy tə concede this point because, as 
I see it, my main objection to Crombie’s position is independent 
of anything that may be said on this score and hence untouched 
by it. And, indeed, I was quite explicit on the point that this 
main objection is based on the assumption that Crombie does 








1 Professor Flew most courteously permitted me to see a copy of his paper 
before publication 

cology and Falsification Again”, Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 

Vol 39, No 5 pp. 152-154, ` 
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manage to extricate himself from the difficulies alleged by my 
first objection, that claims about life after death do not belang 
to the class of utterances the factual status of which Crombie 
is seeking to establish. But when all this is corceded to Crombie, 
his attempt to establish the factual status of -eligious utterances 
(including his “logically fundamental sub-cla3s”) is faced with 
a conclusive objection. His case for the factua. status of religious 
utterances (including his “logically fundamental sub-class”) is 
crucially dependent upon the truth of statements about life after 
death. And this Crombie can’t get. At the very best (and this was 
the point I was prepared to concede) he can 2stablish that state- 
ments about life after death are facrual, but ke needs more than 
this. He needs his claim that there is a life after death, when 
confirming or falsifying data are available, to be not only factual 
but true. On his showing religious utterances are factual only 
if it is true that there is a life to come when the crucial data, 
the conclusive parts of the picture enabling vs either to confirm 
or refute those utterances, are available to us. And because 
Crombie has not established tha- claims about life after death are 
true (at best it can only be allcwed him tha: they are factual), 
he has not established the factv.al status of religious uttterances 
(including his “logically fundamental sub-class”). As I put it, 
“Hence, because, presumably, Crombie was live and well when 
he wrote his article, he had no justification for writing, as he 
did, ‘By this test, then, religious utterances can be called statements 
of fact’ ’’’. By this test, then, Crombie is entit ed to no more than 
the hypothetical, if there is a life after death then religious 
utterances are factual statements. But this is not good enough.* 
This, then, is my main objection to Crombie’s position concerning 
the factual status of religious utterances, interded as a conclusive 
rebuttal of that position, and this objection Flew seems either 
to have overlooked altogether or simply lwmped in with the 
first objection. 


Perhaps it can be objected that I am assuming that 
Crombie applies or must apply a “falsifiable or verifiable in 
principle” technique to utterances about life after death (and, 
of course, other people befoze him have done this, notably 
Schlick). Adopting the approzzh to factual statements that he 
does, how else could he trea: claims about life after death? 
Crombie himself offers no other suggestion; he seems simply 
to take it for granted that such claims are both factual 








‘Ibid. p 153. 


‘This point, with others, has teen profitably discussed with Mr, J, E. 
Llewelyn. 


« 
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and true. (Indeed, Crombie’s reticence on the question of a life 
after death, given its crucial role in his position, is surely a very 
serious deficiency.) 


Flew further alleges that my second objection (which in 
fact is my third objection, the second being the one just consid- 
ered) is “equally misguided” and involves considerations 
“completely beside the point”. My objection was raised against 
Crombie’s claim that nothing can count decisively against the 
assertion that God is merciful, because that assertion is true. 
Now Flew maintains that my objection involves a confusion 
between two entirely different questions, mainly “confusion 
between, on the one hand, questions about the assertive content 
of such utterances and, on the other hand, questions about the 
degree of reserve or commitment with which they either are or 
ought to be entertained”. He points out that “all that Crombie 
was officially trying to show was that and how certain osten- 
sible assertions about God can after all rate as genuine 
assertions . . . . Whether Crombie or anyone else either has or 
even could have here and now any rationally adequate grounds 
for confidence of the truth of any assertions of this sort is another 
and an entirely different question”. But I doubt if I am guilty of 
the confusion Flew alleges. The point I was making was not 
intended as an attack upon Crombie’s attempts to achieve his 
official objective. I was simply making a further point, 
“temporarily conceding”, as Flew says, that Crombie had achieved 
that objective. (That, in fact, he had not done so I had, as I 
supposed, conclusively demonstrated.) Perhaps I made my point 
badly; at all events all I wanted to say was that Crombie, by 
adopting the approach to the factual status of religious utterances 
that he does, by the way in which he endeavours to gain his 
official objective, precludes himself from legitimately and consis- 
tently making the claim here and now that any religious statement 
is true (or false). This is something, on his own showing, that 
cannot be established here and now; not until the confirming— 
or falsifying—data are available in the life to come. Statements 
that this or that religious assertion is true go beyond what can 
properly be claimed by Crombie, in view of his official objective 
and his manner of attempting to achieve it. (Presumably, the 
point of Crombie’s claim that “God is merciful” is true and hence 
nothing can count decisively against it is simply that claims 
of this sort are, for him, what Mitchell calls “significant articles 
of faith”. But it is just this, I wish to maintain, that is incompatible 


*Cf “For the Christian the operation of getting into position ta decide it is 
called d ; and, though we can all co that, we cannot return to report what 
we find’, I. M. Crombie, “Theology and Falsification”, New Essays im 
Philosophical Theology, p. 126, My italics. 
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with the whole verification/falsificaticn context.) | Crombie, it 
seems to me, by the way in whica he seeks to establish that 
religious utterances are factual, is committed to treating them 
as no more than hypotheses awaiting eventual confirmation or 
falsification in a world to come. [Crombie himself, in several 
passages, seems fully aware of this; for example, commenting on 
the prima facie incompatibility cf pain and saffering with the 


love of God, he says “the issue canmot be decidad ... . because, 
since our experience is limited in the way it is, we cannot get 
into position to decide it....’*) I am zt a loss to see 


how this, as Flew alleges, is “completely beside the point”. 
Isn't it rather a consequence, as I have just said, of the way in 
which Crombie goes about endeavcuring to establish the factual 
status of religious utterances, and further, isn’t it a consequence 
that precludes him from claiming, legitimately and consistently, 
that the statement that God is merciful, for exemple, is true? 


Crombie can’t on the one hand hold that religious claims 
are true and, on the other hand, hold to his theory of their factual 
status. Or at least, if he does, he must throw himself open 
to the charge that, notwithstanding claims to the contrary, the 
allegedly crucial confirming or falsifying data are, after all, deemed 
irrelevant to the determination of the truth or falsity of the 
religious assertions in question. Ard this, it would seem to me, 
is just another example of the scrt of thing that aroused Flew’s 
objection in the first place. I suspect that Flew is being too 
generous to his critic. 


University of New England, 
Armidale, N.S.W. 





Ibid., p. 126. 


PROFESSOR HUGHES ON MORAL CONDEMNATION 
By Mary MOTEERSILL 


In a recently published paper,’ Professor G. E. Hughes 
offers an answer to the following question: If I say that an action 
is wrong, what is required for my remark to count as moral con- 
demnation? The assumption is that saying, ie., uttering the 
words, ‘X is wrong’, is not enough, at any rate not enough for 
the philosopher. I might be trying to deceive my audience or 
simply blowing off steam; I might not understand English and be 
repeating the words because I like the sound of them. Or supposing 
that I am serious and know what I’m saying, I may be making 
what Hughes calls a “nonmoral condemnation”. The question 
is, “. . . what is it to condemn something morally, as distinct 
from taking up some other unfavourable attitude toward it?”? 
His answer is that moral condemnation entails a certain “logical 
commitment”. This made explicit, the problem disappears. When 
we discover what a speaker is logically committed to, then 
we can say first, whether he was condemning X or merely uttering 
the words, ‘X is wrong’, and second, assuming that he was con- 
demning X, we can say whether he was condemning it morally. 


Hughes’ argument is interesting because he claims to have 
solved for a special case, that of moral condemnation, two 
problems which have puzzled philosophers. A rule for determining 
when ‘X is wrong’ counts as mora! condemnation would be a 
help to those who concern themselves about the “moral use” 
of language. Indeed since condemning is linked with condoning, 
excusing, enjoining and blaming, a clear account of the first might 
be expected to provide the sort of logical foothold that is needed. 
(Presumably it would not be enough to do the whole job; for 
example, one could not distinguish the praiseworthy from the 
merely permissible, by reference to what is or what is not morally 
condemned.) As for the second problem, to show how moral 
condemnation can be distinguished from other forms of negative 
judgment would be, on one view, to discover the boundaries 
of philosophical ethics. Many philosophers, especially since Kant, 
have thought it important to distinguish moral judgment from 
“merely empirical” reports of inclination, but it is not clear how 
the distinction should be drawn (assuming that one is not 
prepared to countenance the whole apparatus of Pure Practical 
Reason). Previous attempts to answer these questions have been 











1G. E. “Moral Cordemmation”, Ess s in Moral Philosophy, ed. 
A. L Melden € i Uniierity of Washington Press, 1958) pp. 108-134, 
p. cit 
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disappointing: uttering the words X is wrong’ is not equivalent 
to making a moral’ judgment, but iz is hard to explain what more 
is required without presupposing criteria for making a moral 
judgment. A parallel difficulty arises when one tries to answer the 
second question: we recognise a difference between deploring 
someone’s callousness and deplorng his chroric ill-health, but 
characterizations of the grounds af intuitive distinctions between 
the moral and nonmoral appear to be circular. 


Not that this need be considered a scandal. Some moral 
philosophers, e.g., Ross and Ewing, have been content with 
saying that they are concerned with ‘right’, ‘wrong’, ‘obligatory’ 
etc. only when such predictions are understood in “their typically 
ethical sense”, the assumption being that our intuitions coincide 
at least to an extent which petmiis intelligent discussion of 
questions about e.g. “right-making characteristics”. Other 
philosophers have presented theories which apply only a fortiori 
to “the language of morals”. Stevenson, for example, frames 
hypotheses about “emotive meaning” and “persuasive definition” 
without attempting to discrimina moral from nonmoral evalu- 
ations; for his purposes the distinction is relative-y inconsequential. 
So one can get along without answers; still the pre-analytic 
distinction exists and the question how it is to be drawn is a 
philosophic question. What I want tc show is that Hughes fails 
to answer it, and fails in more or less the same way that others 
have failed. My excuse for repeating an old lesson is that Hughes 
tries a new method, one which depends on the notion of “logical 
commitment”, By showing what happens when it is applied in a 
particular case, I hope to provide some reason for viewing this 
and related concepts with suspicicn, wherever they are introduced 
as problem-solving devices. 


1.1 The first question is how to recognise an instance 
of moral condemnation. Let us assume that Hughes is right and 
that it not enough to know that someone has uttered the words, 
‘Smith ought not to have done that’ or “‘Wkat Smith did was 
wrong’. Hughes does not say so, but presumably he would 
agree that uttering these words is not a necessary condition either. 
If uttering the sentence ‘What Smith did was wrong’, creates a 
presumption that I am expressing moral condemnation, there are 
many other utterances which would do so as well. Suppose then 
that my assertion, whatever it is, -s one which my hearers consider 
suitable for morally condemning what Smith did. What determines 
that I am actually doing so? The occurrence of particular feelings, 


3 The phrase “not enough” is ambiguous and the embiguity has significant 
consequences, as I show in section 1.5. 
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anger or indignation, will not suffice. Even if there were special 
“moral” emotions which were widely shared, they would be of 
interest to the psychologist rather than to the philosopher. What 
does make the difference, according to Hughes, is “what I regard 
myself as committed to by saying the words that I do”. I must 
say the words and “mean” them and my “meaning” them 
involves assuming commitmerts—not moral commitments (which 
must be treated independently) but logical commitments. To show 
what he understands by “logical commitment”, Hughes presents 
a hypothetical case: on Wednesday night we hear Jones assert that 
it is wrong to join the army but on Thursday morning we find 
him lining up to enlist. Having construed his remarks of the 
previous evening as moral condemnation, we are taken aback and 
challenge him to account for his behaviour. Now if what he 
said on Wednesday was an expression of moral condemnation, 
then, by Hughes’ account, he will be bound by certain logical 
commitments, and by taking note of his Thursday responses, 
we can discover whether he is so bound. There is a roughly speci- 
fiable set of conditions such that either Jones’ responses satisfy 
these conditions or Jones is not logically committed in the required 
way. And if he is not logically committed in the required way, 
then whatever his Wednescay remark may have been, it 
could not have been an instaace of moral condemnation. What 
the conditions are, Hughes indicates by listing some answers to our 
challenge which, if he were to produce them, would entitle Jones 
to insist that his remark about joining the army had been a 
genuine moral condemnation. For exemple, when questioned, he 
may (a) acknowledge that he kas changed his mind and no longer 
believes that it is wrong to join the army, or (b) he may explain 
that he meant it was wrong to join the army in general but that 
his own case is exceptional or, (c) he may admit that he has 
done wrong and confess to mcral weakness, but this answer will 
be acceptable only if Jones either (i) displays signs of guilt and 
shame, or (ii) expresses his resolve to resist the temptation to 
enlist a second time and his intention to discourage others from 
signing up. Should he fail to respond in any of these ways (subject 
to the stated conditions) then, according to Hughes, Jones “fails 
to display an adequate set of relevant antiattitudes” and is logically 
required to withdraw his claim to have made a moral condemna- 
tion. Should he refuse to do this, then we, as observers, noting 
the “logical absurdity” of his position, are entitled to conclude 
that although Jones 

“may be using the words ‘It’s wrong . ’ in some private 

sense of his own that we have not divined; they may be 

(for all we can tell) some phrase in Swahili that he keeps 


. 
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on repeating because he likes the sound of it, he is not 
using them fo express any condemnation of anything, let 
alone moral condemnation.”+ 

1.2 First consider the concept of logica commitment as it 
appears in this example. It includes a good ceal more than that 
regard for logical consistency which is expected of reasonable 
people. The logical commitments which Jones may or may not 
have assumed when he said it was wrong to join the army 
comprise a commitment to “display an adequate sct of relevant anti- 
attitudes”. (Failure to do so, given his initial claim, is what involves 
him in “logical absurdity”.) But what could i mean to say of 
Jones that he was “committed” to display attitudes? Clearly display 
is not enough; Jones is not a professional actor; the attitudes 
displayed must be genuinely his. But is havinz an attitude (or 
antiattitude) the sort of thing tc which a person can commit 
himself? 

1.3 Finding Jones at the reczuiting office cn Thursday might 
give us reason to think that, despite what he said on Wednesday, 
he does not believe it wrong to join the arny. Further evidence 
might corroborate this or suggest an alternetive hypothesis. Our 
views of what Jones meant, whether he wes 3erious, what sort 
of person he is, may be revised im all sorts of ways in the light 
of his subsequent conduct. But what is gained by telescoping a 
complex set of evidential connections into a concept of logical 
commitment and then—what seems totally misleading—assigning 
the commitment to Jones? Corsider wha- this leads to: the 
original question was, ‘Is Jones (on Wednesday) making a moral 
condemnation?’ and Hughes’ answer is that it depends on “what 
he regards himself as committed to by saying the words that he 
does”. Jones himself is presumab-y in a positior. to know what this 
is at the time he makes the as:ertion. Of ccurse he need not; 
he may not have given it much thought >r he may be vague 
and confused. Or, recognising his commitments, he may believe 
mistakenly that he will be able tc stick to them (e.g. on Thursday 
morning). But as long as he regards himsedf as committed in at 
least some of the appropriate ways he is makirg a moral condem- 
nation. Then suppose we find him at the recruiting office on 
Thursday and that, when challenged, he fails to give any of the 
appropriate answers. Then, according to Hughes, we are entitled to 
conclude that in uttering the words, ‘It is wrong to join the 
army’, Jones was reciting a formula or using words in some 
private sense but not condemning anythimg. The provisions of 
logical commitment permit cases in which a particular utterance 
both is and is not an instance of moral ccndemnation. 

‘Op, cit, p, 116. 
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1.4 Even if it did not have this awkward consequence, 
logical commitment would not do the job it is supposed to do. 
Suppose that Jones, having u-tered the words ‘It is wrong to join 
the army’, subsequently displzys a variety of striking antiattitudes. 
What does this prove? It proves that he is opposed to joining the 
army. But the question was how to distinguish moral condemna- 
tion from nonmoral condemnation and “from the taking up of 
some other unfavourable attitude”. Jones has given us no reason 
to believe that it is on moral rather than prudential grounds 
that he is opposed to joining the army. Hughes is partly aware 
of the difficulty and observes: 

“It is not any and every refraining from doing X that would 
count as evidence that J was using ‘It is wrong to do X’ to 
express moral condemnation. The question of why I refrain 
is crucial.” 

But he goes on to say that this question, ie. what reasons 
count as moral reasons, “would take us too far afield”. Too far 
afield from what? He began by asking how we tell that someone 
who says that X is wrong is morally condemning X. In whatever 
foggy sense displaying antiattitudes toward X is a necessary con- 
dition for morally condemning X, it is also a necessary condition 
for disliking X, feeling aversion for X and so forth. Consequently it 
does not distinguish moral condemnation from unfavourable com- 
ment in general. 

1.5 What happens in practice? Suppose I hear Jones say 
on Wednesday night that it’s wrong to join the army and I don’t 
quite know how to take his remark. (This is probably exceptional; 
more often than not, the conversational context, our impression 
of Jones or what we know about him leads us to interpret what 
he says without feelings of doubt and hesitation about what he 
means.) But suppose I do feel doubtful; the natural move would 
be to ask Jones what he means: “Are you saying that it’s morally 
wrong to join the army?” and if I know that Jones is given to 
grandiloquence, irony or witless detraction, I may persist with 
my questions, trying to pin him down. “What exactly do you 
regard yourself as committed to when you say that? Would you 
refuse to serve? Would you discourage others from enlisting? What 
arguments would you use to defend your stand?” 

Why does Hughes fail to mention this obvious arswer to the 
question: ‘How do we know that someone who says that X is 
wrong is morally condemning X?’? One possible explanation is 
this: Hughes begins by observing that to condemn something 
morally 

“cannot be merely to say certain words, such as, ‘Smith 


5 Op. cit., p. 117. 


ca 
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ought not to have done thet’; for I may say these words 

without meaning them, or even without understanding 

them.”® 

Now if what this asserts is the logical independence of 

(i) A morally condemns X 

from 

(ti) A says certain words, e.g., ‘X is wrong.’ then it is 
obviously true, Accordingly, in the hypothetical case, it’s 
logically possible that Jones, wko says, ‘It is wrong 
to join the army’, does not mean or even understand what 
he is saying, hence that he is not morally ccncemning anything. 
In this sense, his saying certain words is “nct enough”. But this 
is relatively trivial: the question is whether Jones’ saying that 
it is wrong to join the army is a good reason for supposing that 
Jones morally condemns joining the army. It must be at least a 
presumptive reason: otherwise the questions, ‘Does he mean 
what he says?’ ‘Is he really condemning it?’, would hardly arise. 
By assigning appropriate idiosyncrasies to Jones or imagining 
special circumstances (he is drenk, very angry etc.) we can 
easily construct a situation in which what he says carries little 
weight. But in the same way we can construct a situation in which, 
given what we know of Jones end the conversational context, 
it would be unreasonable to doubt that whea he says, ‘It is 
wrong to join the army’, he is making a moral condemnation. 
What is peculiar about the hypotietical case as Hughes presents 
it is this: we have to suppose that there is something suspicious 
about Jones’ saying that its wrong to join the army—-some 
reason why it should not be taken at face value. But no special 
circumstances are cited: Jones is not supposed to be drunk or 
angry or irresponsible. The rezson why we have to suspend 
judgment in order to observe Jores’ “‘antiattitudes” and so forth 
is that “he may be using the words, ‘It’s wrorg ...’ in some 
private sense of his own” or repeating the pkrase “because he 
likes the sound of it”.? Now if taere were some reason to think 
that Jones had this unusual ability, that he habitually uttered 
coherent English sentences without knowing what he was saying, 
then there would be no point in cross-questionng him or asking 
him what he meant when he said it was wrong to join the army. 
His explanations would be no -ess dubious than his original 
assertion. 

Such a situation, though perhaps conceivable, is unlikely to 
arise. Hughes presents it as typical and this is a crucial mistake. 
For suppose that Jones’ peculiar speech discrder were widely 


6 Ibid. 
‘For this point I am mdebted to Sue Larson, 
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shared, that for every speaker of English (or ostensible 
speaker of English) there was a significant probability 
that he did not understand what he was saying. 
Then the fact of someone’s saying ‘X’ is wrong would not be 
reliable evidence of anything at all. If in addition to saying ‘X 
is wrong’, a person were to “display antiattitudes” toward X, 
it would never be possible to discover that his opposition was 
based on moral grounds. The normal ways of finding out why 
he does what he does would 5e blocked by hypothesis: whatever 
he said would be suspect in principle. Hughes’ first line of 
argument ends in an impasse. This, as I have suggested, is* 
because he fails to distinguish sufficient logical reason from good 
empirical evidence and so is led to suppose that the link between 
moral utterance and moral conviction is inherently weak. One 
disutility of the concept of “logical commitment”, which 
comprises without discriminating logical and inductive relations, is 
that it makes this sort of mistake harder to detect. 


2.1 The second part of Hughes’ argument seems more 
promising, partly because the concept of “logical commitment” 
is deflated and seems to have its ordinary meaning, i.e., regard 
for formal consistency in argument. The initial question 
is: to what do I commit myself when I morally condemn a 
particular act? Hughes observes that if, when I say ‘What 
Smith did was wrong’, I am morally condemning Smith’s action, 
then I am logically committed to condemning any action, 
including my own, which “I consider to resemble what Smith 
did in the relevant respects’.8 Suppose that speaker A 
condemns Smith’s action X and condones his own action Y and 
agrees that X is similar to Y in “all the respects which he 
regards as relevant”. Then, according to Hughes, we are entitled 
to conclude that since A contradicts himself, he cannot— 
whatever he said—have been morally condemning X. This 
device, whereby I force my opponent into admitting logical 
absurdity, is said to be one sort of rational argument used 
in moral debates. 


In the former argument the difficulty lay in seeing how 
Jones, who said it was wrong to join the army and then failed 
to display “an adequate set of antiattitudes”, had contradicted 
himself. In the present case that difficulty disappears: The speaker 
A supports his claim that X is wrong by specifying what he 
regards as the relevant factors, i.e., by making explicit what he 
takes to be sufficient conditions for an act’s being wrong. Since 
he admits that these conditions are satisfied by his own act Y, 

! Op. cit., p. 118. 
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be cannot consistently refuse to condemn Y as well. If he does 
refuse, then he contradicts himself in a perfecly familiar sense. 


But Hughes goes on to make a surprising claim: 

“It is important to notice that my account of what it 
is for A to regard Y as similar to X in the relevant 
respects has not contained any referenze to whether A 
condemns Y. It is perfectly possible for a man to condemn 
X, to regard Y as similar to X in the relevant respects 
and yet not to condemn Y; in fact this not infrequently 
happens, especially when X is someone else’s action and 
Y one of our own or one done by someone in whom we 
are specially interested.” 


To say that this happens “no: infrequently” is to suppose 
that people “not infrequently” affirm explicit contradictions. But 
this is not so: when challenged -o justify a dubious action, we 
are apt to be evasive, disingenuous—unreasomable in a variety 
of ways—-but we are not apt to assert and ceny a proposition 
in the same breath. Hughes’ strategy depencs on drawing the 
consequences of your opponent’s self-contradiction, but on what 
occasions would such strategy be useful? It :s always open to 
speaker A to reject the minor pzemiss and, if he does so, then 
he may grant with impunity that if Y were similar to X in the 
relevant respects, it would indeed be logically ebsurd to condemn 
X and condone Y. If, however, he is too dull-witted to avoid 
self-contradiction, then Hughes’ argument itself suggests an easy 
way of getting off the hook: convinced at last that he cannot 
consistently condemn X while condoning Y, te need not admit 
defeat; all he has to do is ackrowledge that his condemnation 
of X was not, after all moral condemnation But if, as the 
example seems to assume, Y (A’s action) really is wrong and 
ought to be condemned, this would not be a very significant 
concession. (Jones also had an easy way out: challenged with 
a failure to live up to his principles, he was entitled to reply 
that he had not been morally condemning joining the army. 
Couldn’t one always use this dodge to evade responsibilities?) 


2.2 Actually the escape route ends in a >lind alley. Hughes 
does not recognise this, because he assumes chat by disclaiming 
his intention to moralize a person automatically releases himself 
from his logical commitments. 


“ .. . . the man who condemns soms particular action 
but who does not regard <his condemnation as committing 
him to condemning any other action, actual or possible, 
is thereby showing that his condemnation is not moral 

"Op. cit, p. 129. 
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condemnation. (To paint this out is to give part of the 
analysis of the word ‘moral’). It is not’ so with all kinds 
of antiattitudes. It is not so with dislike, for example. I 
may just happen to dislike what Smith did and not dislike 
anything resembling it; your discovery that this is so may 
lead you to regard mz as an unpredictable person and 
difficult to get on with, but it certainly does not entitle 
you to draw the conclusion that I did not, or do not, really 
dislike what Smith did.1° 


If what was in question was the distinction of assertions 
(or judgments) from feelings, then the point would be well 
taken. My dislike of Smith’s action is a fact about me, not a 
truth claim. I am logically committed to avoid inconsistency 
in what I assert—as long as I claim to be reasonable—and this 
includes whatever I may assert about Smith’s action. But it 
makes no sense to say that I am logically committed with 
respect to the feelings about Smith’s action that I happen to have. 
But this truistic distinction is not the one that is required for 
Hughes’ argument, which turns on the alleged logical difference 
between moral and nonmoral condemnation. Consider some 
examples of the latter: 

(a) This building is unsafe. 

(b) That was a stupid thing to do! 

(c) You may call it great art, but I call it trash. 


To make pronouncements of this sort is to assume a logical 
commitment. This is obvious if we expand each of these state- 
ments, following the pattern set in Hughes’ example by speaker 
A: 


(a) This building is unsafe but that one which I regard as 
similar in all relevant respects is not. 

(b) That was a stupid thing to do but what I did (and I 
regard it as similar in all relevant respects) was not. 

(c) That is trash but this, which I regard as similar, .... is 
great art. 


Like the peculiar claims made by speaker A, these statements 
are logically absurd; they are also statements which no one is 
likely to make, but if anyone did make them, then, as in the case 
of speaker A, we would be entitled to infer that those who made 
them were not really condemning anything. To condemn is to 
invoke a rule or standard, ons which is relatively precise and 
legally sanctioned like the provisions of the building code, or 
unspecifiable and “subjective” lixe the standard of taste. To invoke 


Op, cit, p. 118. 
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a rule or standard is to assume a logical commitment. This sounds 
pretentious because it is redundent; someone who condemns a 
building or a painting does not need to footnote his judgment 
with pledges and promises: they add nothing. 


2.3 Reference to logical commitment fals to differentiate 
moral from nonmoral condemnation, but perhans it serves to dis- 
tinguish both of these from expressions of disLke. To the extent 
that this claim is defensible, it requires a modification of Hughes’ 
example: towards a specific action (“I may jus: happen to dislike 
what Smith did”) our feelings are not—or at least not typically 
—opaque. Disliking what Smith did is different from disliking 
the taste of olives. In the former case I am likely to express my 
views in censure or criticism of »yhat Smith did, hence to invoke 
standards of judgment and, as tefore, logical commitments. But 
I may just happen to dislike, i.e., be repelled by, Smith’s 
appearance, manner or personalizy and I may express my dislike 
not in criticism but in simple avowal. (Tais would be like 
confessing a tendency to seasickress or to moods of depression.) 
Antipathies and aversions may tə intense though unfocussed and 
obscure. (“I do not like thee, Dz. Fell, The reason why I cannot 
tell.. .”) Instead of invoking standards, I disavow my intention 
to criticize and in so doing renounce logical commitments. Not 
completely, of course: if without special exp-anation, I claimed 
to dislike and also not to dislike Dr. Fell or if I claimed to dislike 
Dr. Fell and to like his twin brother, even tiough I was never 
able to tell which was which, then I would make the kind of 
logical mistake which, as in the former cases, would entitle my 
hearers to wonder whether I was expressing “genuine” dislike. 


In summary: Hughes sets out to distinguish moral 
condemnation (a) from the utterng of certain sentences, (b) from 
nonmoral condemnation or “the taking tp of some other 
unfavourable attitude”. The former distinctior is not drawn and, 
given the assumption implicit in Hughes’ argument, cannot be 
drawn. “Logical commitment”, initially construed as a conceptual 
amalgam of logical and empirizal relations, appears to be the 
chief source of confusion. In the second argument moral condem- 
nation is said to involve a demand for consistency; and this is 
true, but it is also true for nonmoral judgments and for rational 
discourse in general. The distinctions in question are not 
adequately characterised by refsrence to “Icgical commitment”, 
even if this is understood in a restricted and unobjectionable 
sense. 


University of Chicago. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES 


OUR EXPERIENCE OF Gop. By H. D. Lewis. Allen & Unwin, 
1959. 301 p. 30s. (U.E.) 


This is a book with very varied contents. What gives it 
its unity is, I think, its underlying purpose as apologetics, or its 
character as a Tract for the Times. Professor Lewis writes from 
the conviction—the very passionately held conviction—that what 
he regards as the decline of true religion in the modern world 
is a great disaster, and his whole book can be thought of as a 
defence of a certain type of rzligion conducted on several fronts: 
philosophical, against those who attack basic religious beliefs 
on what he regards as confused lines and those who deferd them 
in what he thinks are illicit ways; phenomenological, by elaborate 
descriptions of religious experiences and their relations with the 
rest of human life; theological, against theologians who in his view 
are betraying the cause from within; and homiletic, in the form 
of passages which read like sermons of encouragement for the 
faithful. It is significant that (on p. 65) there occur the words 
“As preachers and philosophers alike we. . .”. 


Lewis, then, is anything but detached from his subject. 
He is, e.g., unsparing (in both senses) in his use of value- 
judgments; practices, doctrires and attitudes of which he 
disapproves are roundly dencunced as “sinister”, “insidious”, 
“evil”, “vile”, or as having “hozror” in them. I think he sometimes 
chooses his enemies badly and sometimes misunderstands what 
he criticises (I shall give one or two examples of this later on); 
but his denunciations are never captious, never a mere parade 
of his own personal dislikes, but are always directed against 
things which he regards as in one way or another destructive 
of the highest and best in human life. 


I want to say something about Lewis’s style. There are two 
sorts of style to be considered here—literary and argumentative. 
About the former I shall say just this: that although Lewis 
has tricks of style which are not to my own taste (too many 
sentences beginning with “nor”: too great a devotion to rhetorical 
questions; a habit of lapsing into the quotation-cliché) I found 
it a genuine and—-rare—pleasure to read chapter after chapter 
of prose in which every sentence seems to be constructed with 
attention to balance and cadenze, for the ear as well as for the 
mind, As for his argumentative style, the best single word I can 
think of to describe it is “impressionistic”; and as I once heard 
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Lewis apply this adjective to some of his own earlier writings 
I hope he will not object to it here. It is characteristic of Lewis 
that he develops an argument not in a deductive or quasi- 
deductive manner, with numberec propositions and “therefores”, 
but rather by elaborating theme after theme, often mutually 
qualifying ones, until he is satisfied that a rounded picture of the 
position he is defending has been presented as persuasively as 
possible. This is a method which has both its merits and its 
defects. It is seen to its greatest disadvantag> in such matters 
as his discussion of philosophica: arguments fcr God’s existence, 
where a little more of the severe spirit of deductive rigour would 
have helped one to come to grips better with Lis reasoning. But 
it comes into its own in Lewi:’s account of the relations of 
religious experiences and practices to art, morals and other 
aspects of human life, where celicacy and sensitivity are firm 
pre-requisites and perhaps only aq artist with words could succeed 
in saying anything at all. These sections seem to me to be the 
best part of the book. 


I have spent more time than reviewers tsually do on these 

preliminary matters, because I taink they are more important in 

this book than in most. But I must now turn to outline some at 
least of Lewis’s main contentions. 


The first chapter consists largely of a vigorous defence of 
the view that, whatever else there may be in religion, if it is to 
command one’s serious attention it must contain at its core 
something which is claimed to be true, and true “in the normal 
or literal sense”. Lewis reviews and castigates various recent 
writers within the so-called “‘lirzuistic” movement in philosophy 
who (according to him) have ettempted to defend religion while 
abandoning any belief in the litezal truth of any religious doctrines. 
For Lewis the whole “linguistic” movement is inherently sceptical 
and anti-religious, and those of its adherents who attempt to 
retain a religious outlook are cuilty of inconsistency. 


My main difficulty here is that Lewis seems nowhere to tell 
us what the “normal or literal sense” of the word “truth” is. And 
this seems to me a great pity, for two reasons: (a) the question, 
‘In what sense or senses can religious assertions be said to be 
true?’ seems to me to be as important a question as any to raise 
at this point; and (b) I think that some of the “linguistic” 
philosophers whom Lewis castigates have in effect been attempting 
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to answer just this question, and that in this respect he has 
failed to see the point of much of their work. 


In the next few chapters Lewis advances an interesting and 
unusual account of the grounds for holding certain fundamental 
beliefs about the existence and nature of God. I have to confess 
that, even after several readings of the relevant passages, I am 
a little uncertain about what the precise pattern of his thought 
is; but what I think he is saying is this: We have to distinguish 
between the grounds for believing simply in the existence of God 
as a transcendent “unknown somewhat”, and the grounds for 
believing certain things about the kind of being God is. The 
grounds for the former lie not in any appeal to religious 
experience but in certain philosophical arguments, whose nature 
I shall say something about presently; but our grounds for the 
latter lie in religious experience itself. I have called this an unusual 
account because most theistic philosophers seem either to make 
no use of the appeal to religious experience at all, or else to 
regard “the argument from religious experience” as one of the 
philosophical arguments themselves, or else to try to make 
religious experience do all the work. Lewis wants to distinguish 
the arguments on the one hand and the appeal to religious 
experience on the other, and assigns to each its distinctive role. 


His general attitude to the philosophical arguments—-and he 
has several to add to the traditional list—is this. Regarded as 
step-by-step inferences, or as p:eces of deductive reasoning, they 
fail. Their proper function, in which he thinks they succeed, is 
to direct our attention to certain features of the world in such a 
way that we shall feel compelled to make what he is fond of 
calling a “leap of thought” to a realisation that the world depends 
on something other than itself. It is not, he insists, that when 
we make this leap of thought we become aware of, or even have 
a clear conception of, this other being itself; it is always and 
only things-as-dependent-on-it, or it-as-revealed-in-them, which 
is the object of our apprehension, insight, intuition (all these 
words are used). In this approach he ranks himself in the 
company of certain neo-Thomists—he mentions Mascall and 
Trethowan—who claim that the principle of the Cosmological 
Argument is sound but regard its deductive trappings as 
misleading. 


Lewis’s discussion of the arguments themselves is, I feel, 
disconcertingly brief. It is true that he apologises for this brevity 
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in advance and that he is anxious to move on zo his main theme 
of religious experience; yet the issues raised by his statement of 
the arguments seem to me so important for the general thesis 
of the book that I shall devote what may seem a disproportionate 
space to this topic. 


We are told, e.g, that when we ask why a certain event 
happens and are given an explanation in terms of a scientific law, 
we can always ask why that law itself holds: perhaps we can be 
given an explanation of this in terms of a more general law, but 
when in this way we reach the most general law or laws of all, 
we still wish to repeat our demend for an explanation, though, 
of course, in this case no further answer of the same kind can 
be given. Here, says Lewis, “we are coming to confront ourselves 
with a demand which we feel to be inevitable, but which by its 
very nature cannot be met or properly formulated. We can only 
speak vaguely of the universe making sense or of ‘reality being 
a whole’ and yet ‘making sense’ or being a ‘whole’ in some way 
quite other than that in which things normally do so” (p. 39). 
To the suggestion that the world simply happens to behave in 
the way it does and that the last demand for an explanation 
is therefore a bogus or misguided one, Lewis replies (but the 
italics are mine): “This is a very hard objection to meet. For 
from the very nature of the case there are no reasons or arguments 
to be offered here... . At the same time there appears to me to 
be nothing more certain than that the universe is a ‘whole’ or 
‘system’ in the highly elusive sense to be given to the words in 
this context, and I may put ths very simply by saying that I 
just cannot accept it that things merely happen to be as they are 
—in the last analysis .... The inability in question is an 
intellectual one” (p. 39). 


Again, Lewis says we can be helped by reflection on the 
problem of induction. “On the one hand it seems very hard 
to provide rational grounds fcr proceeding in what seems a 
rational way . . . On the other hand it is felt that some ground 
or justification there must ultimately be. Is rot the answer here 
also in terms of the conviction we have that the intelligibility 
of the world has its warrant in seme source that goes beyond 
itself and of which any further account is by the nature of the 
case unobtainable?” (pp. 43-4). Cr again, space is “something 
to which no limit is conceivable”, yet “the notion of space going 
on and on is equally bewildering”, and if wz reflect on thig we 
shall be “at the point where the universe displays some unity of a 
‘supra-rational’ character whose mystery we can never reduc”. 
Similarly there is something “fundamentally bewildering about the 
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notions of either a first moment of time or of time that has 
always been going on. This is not at all in’ the class of the 
paradoxes which sometimes present themselves to sophisticated 
thought, like ‘Achilles and the tortoise’. It is not something we 
expect some clever logician tc dispel’, but another aspect of the 
irreducible but positive mystery in which the world as we find 
it is somehow rooted.” (p. 40). 


I have quoted at length because I can see no other way 
of leading up to the points I want to make. There are two of 
these: 


(a) It is not clear to me whether the conclusion we are 
supposed to reach is that the universe itself is “complete” or “a 
whole” in some way in whick it does not appear to be at first 
sight; or that the “completeness” referred to belongs to God, who 
in this respect is contrasted with the universe, or that the universe 
plus God possesses a completeness which the universe on its own 
lacks. There are passages which seem to support all three 
interpretations; yet surely the differences between them are 
important. 


(b) Much more important, it seems to me that Lewis will 
have to face the accusation that in these passages he is falling 
into the irrationalism against which so much of his book is a 
polemic. There are “no reasons or arguments to be offered”; it is 
just that he “cannot accept it that... . ” It is true of course 
that he says that the inability is an intellectual one, that there 
is a demand of our reason, and so forth. But saying so does 
not make it so. One can indeed easily become bewildered in 
thinking about time; but even if the vertigo does lead to a certain 
“leap of thought”, how are we to tell whether such a leap is a 
rational or an irrational one? What we need most of all in this 
connection, and what I cannot find that Lewis gives us, are the 
criteria of rationality for the ccntext in question; or, if you like, 
the criteria of. the distinction between a warranted leap of thought 
and an unwarranted jumping to conclusions. 


The next point is this, What according to Lewis is established 
by the kind of reflection I have referred to is the existence of a 
being which is not limited or subject to conditions as things in the 
world are, which is the source cf all else that there is, which 
exists necessarily, but whose nature is otherwise completely 
mysterious to us. Lewis lays great stress on this mysteriousness 
of God’s being and on what he calls the “‘elusiveness” of the 
apprehension or “intuition” we have of His existence, yet at the 


1 But why not? I think I do, 
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same time he maintains that “it is an intiition of something 
necessary in a way not substantially different from the sense in 
which truths in mathematics or logic are necessary” (p. 47). 
Unfortunately he does not tell us which cf zhe rival theories 
of the nature of mathematical or logical necessity he accepts, 
nor what is the precise force of the quélifying phrase “not 
substantially different from”; but the claim to rational certitude 
is clear enough. 


To go further in our knowledge of God we have to appeal 
to religious experience; and with this we reach the second main 
theme of the book. 


Lewis’ thought here is subtle and comp-ex, defying synopsis, 
and I am sure I cannot give an adequate account of it in a short 
space. 


Primarily he thinks of a religious experience as consisting 
in seeing some object or event as grounded in the “transcendent 
other”, as something through which that other manifests itself or 
communicates with us. In principle any object or event can be 
seen in this way, but in practice it is usually something specially 
striking that is. Such experiences lead us to think of God in 
certain ways which become more articulate? as the experiences 
increase in variety and are reflected upon: we are thus led to 
fill in the very schematic picture of God’s nature which is all 
that the philosophical approach can give us, and as we do so 
we come to think of God more and more in personal terms. Lewis 
emphasises that we do not :n this—-o> any other way— 
discover what God himself is like “in His ovn nature”; everything 
is quoad nos, as the scholastics put it; but this limitation is 
inherent in the situation and no: to be lamented. 


Religious experiences, moreover, are of very varied kinds. 
Lewis draws on Otto here, and adds someth-ng of his own as well. 
But what basically characterises them all is—to use a phrase 
which occurs again and again-—the sense oj the presence of God. 
Lewis proceeds to trace the ramifications of such experiences in 
the context of life as a whole. Alchough ther may occur at definite 
times and in definite contexts, he makes with considerable 
elaborateness the important point that we shall misunderstand 
their significance unless we see how they are ‘inked with and can 
come to permeate the rest of a man’s activities and thoughts and 
feelings. Such things have of course often been said in a general 
way; but what Lewis has done is to say some of it at any rate in 


_ detail, and I admire ei much the sensitivity and delicacy which 
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he has brought to this extremely difficult task. Perhaps the most 
important unifying theme in his discussion here is a theory 
about religious symbols. Religious experiences themselves are 
called symbolic because although in terms of them we can know 
God “expressly and intimately”, even they do not enable us to 
penetrate the mystery of what God is in Himself. Lewis calls 
these (or the objects and events in connection with which they 
arise?—I am not sure) our first-order symbols; they are the 
stuff of living, first-hand religion. Religious images, doctrines, 
traditions, methods and instruments cf worship and so forth are 
second-order symbols, owing their origin and deriving their 
significance from the first-order ones. Lewis is inclined to 
think they are indispensable, but insists on their secondary 
nature. Or at least that is bow he thinks things ought to be. 
Theology, e.g.—in the sense of the formulation of and 
reflection on dogmas—ought first and last to be guided by the 
desire to remain faithful to the first-order symbols; but very often, 
he thinks, theologians have allowed themselves instead to be 
dominated by the wish for intellectual neatness or by an appeal 
to the authority of an institution or a text. 


Lewis’s views about the relation of morality to religion— 
especially his contention’ that our knowledge of what is right and 
wrong is independent of any religious source—will be familiar 
to readers of his earlier writings. Here the same views are 
expressed again, but we also have a fuller account than to the 
best of my recollection he has given before of the ways in which 
religion may affect a man’s attitude to his moral responsibilities, 
to his own moral failures, and so forth. 


Of particular interest in tonnection with this second main 
theme is Lewis’ account of what he calls, in a special sense, 
idolatry, which occurs when someone with a genuine sense of 
the transcendent directs the attitudes appropriate only to the 
transcendent towards somethinz else instead. He regards this as 
specially disastrous when the thing in question is of a specifically 
religious kind itself, e.g. a dogma or a sacred text or an 
ecclesiastical institution. 


The third main theme is closely interwoven with the second, 
but I shall (with some violence) distinguish it. It is an exposition 
and defence of a certain kind of religion which he calls “genuine” 
religion, which he clearly regards as the thing of supreme value 
in human life, and which he therefore wishes sharply to mark off 
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from other kinds of religion, whick he thinks of as degenerate in 
various ways. Here we have not so much phenomenology as an 
elaborate set of value-judgments. Their underly-ng principle can, 
however, be stated quite simply: a personal, individual sense 
of the presence of God is what matters in religion; everything else 
in religion has value in so far as. and only in so far as, it 
contributes or leads to this. 


Now there are a good many people who agree with this 
basic principle, and they will, I think, find in Lewis’s book as 
detailed, powerful and imaginative a presentation of this point 
of view as they are likely to find anywhere. Personally I happen 
to dissent, even deeply, from Lewi:’s view, muck as I respect both 
it and the motives which underlie it. And now I find myself in a 
quandary; for criticism here is reliziocs rather tian philosophical, 
and I am brought up short by the realisation that this is a review 
for a philosophical journal. I hope at any rate that the following 
comments are based on something more than a private 
religious disagreement between Lewis and myself. 


First of all, I think Lewis states the alernative wrongly. 
He speaks as if the only contrast to bə considered is that between 
what he regards as genuine religion and a mere formal profession 
of faith together with an equally formal observance of an 
ecclesiastical routine, which do not cut deeply into a man’s life 
at all. My complaint is that so many possivilities have gone 
unmentioned. E.g., many profoundly religicus people, whose 
religion is anything but merely formal, clain never to have 
had a religious experience in thzir lives; I stould like to have 
seen from Lewis a discussion of the view that religious 
experiences are a kind of spiritcal luxury (I do not mean of a 
trivial kind) rather than of the essence of a living religion. 
Moreover, many religious writers have held that a persistent 
effort to do the will of God without the sense of the presence 
of God is likely to be less self-regarding than with it. Again, 
many of those who know most about these things have spoken 
at length about what may be called the serse of the absence 
of God and of its importance ir the religious life; perhaps this 
might be called a religious experience too but I have the 
impression that it is not tks kind Lewis has in mind. 
(Incidentally, I should be interzsted to know Lewis’s reactions 
to the suggestion that the sense of the presence of God might 
become the object of idolatry, in his sense cf the word. If it 
could, might it not be, on his own criteria, the worst form of 
idolatry?) 
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Secondly, I feel inclined to complain of a narrowness in 
Lewis’s sympathies. I think it is fairly safe to’ say that his view 
of what constitutes genuine religion could be accepted only by 
a certain type of liberal Protestant. I mention this simply because 
I suspect it is contrary to thz author’s own intentions; I get the 
impression from the book as a whole that he set out to defend 
something more comprehensive than in the end he in fact does. 


Thirdly, I cannot avoid mentioning that Lewis sometimes 
mis-states certain doctrines which he criticises. In particular 
there seem to me, to speak franklv, to be at least two, and 
possibly three, distinct blunđers in his statement of three 
Catholic doctrines in pp. 183-4.2 This again is I am sure very 
far from his intention. 


One thing which has not emerged in this review so far, 
but which makes much of the book seem a moving document 
to me is that Lewis has, in the collcquial phrase, “come clean” 
about the things in life that matter most deeply to him. Not 
many have the courage or frankness to do this, in their philo- 
sophical writings at any rate. Yet perhaps unless it is done 
by some people, a great deal of philosophical debate about 
religion will be in danger of failing to make contact with what 
it is supposed to be discussing. 


G. E. Huoues. 
Victoria University of Wellington. : 





? Briefly: he speaks of transubstantiation as iivelvie a belief in a change 
in the physical propernes of the bread and wine, which it does not. In the 
cases of ex opere operato and bartsm he confuses the importantly distinct 
notions of validity and efficacy. Aad in the case of ex opere operato J 
suspect there is a more complex mustake which prevents him from seeing thet 
one of the points of the doctrine—and one which surely he ought to welcome— 
is that the recipient of a sacrament does not require to have information about 
the private beliefs and attitudes of the person who administers it, ın order to 
derive spiritual benefit. It is true that Lewis says he is referring to “some form 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation’’, to “the cruder forms, as they frankly 
seem to me” of the doctrine of ex opere opera:o, and to what “appears to have 
been held” about baptism, But if he has in mind only certain recondite or 
little-held forms of the doctrines, we should I think be told who has held them; 
and if the standard Catholic beliefs are being exempted from his strictures, we 
should be told that too. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL Papers. By J. L. Austin. London. Oxford 
University Press, 1961. 239 p. 46s. 6d (Australian). 


SENSE AND SENSIBILIA. By J. L. Austin. Oxford. Clarendon 
Press, 1962. ix, 142 p. 33s. 6d. (Australian). 


Sense and Sensibilia is a 'reconstructiow by Warnock of 
Austin’s lectures on perception. Philosophical Papers brings 
together, from various sources, ten of Austin’s essays and talks. 
Three of the talks have not appeared in print before; the 
remainder of the papers have already become a standard source 
of quotations for the repertoire 22 Honours lecturers throughout 
the English-speaking world, 


Oxford has long nourished a pugilistic view of philosophical 
discussion. The atmosphere and ettitudes cf the boxing ring are 
there: the verbal sparring in college rooms tie emphasis placed 
on intricate footwork and crushirg rejoind2rs, the selection and 
grooming of likely prospects, the ceremoria! parade of heavy- 
weights at their training grounds -n the coleges, and finally, the 
seminar contests themselves where all tkes> preparations are 
justified by the clash of faction .eaders. Austin was by ability, 
skill and reputation pre-eminen: in these contests. It is a 
question, therefore, whether his talent for this sort of performance 
was responsible, at least in part, for the smal emount of published 
comment his work attracted while he lived. Anyone who merely 
read the professional journals o? the period from 1940 to 1960 
would have to be forgiven for thinking that Austin’s work had 
drawn almost no response from his audiznce. If we exclude 
contributions to the symposia in which Austin participated, we 
seem to be left only with a few czitical replies to his essay ‘How 
to Talk’ and ‘Ifs and Cans’. There are, of course, a large number 
of references to his views in other pzople’s bodks and papers, but 
in most cases, though not all, they are simply acknowledgments 
of indebtedness. How can we account fo- this situation? Why 
should the views of a man who lived encompassed by philoso- 
phical controversy have been so neglected in print? 


Austin’s work is sometimes spoken əf as though it were 
the result of parthenogenesis, w-th dictionaries taking the role 
of midwives. This opinion wil not survive the most casual 
inspection (which is all that it will be given here); but before 
the heavy equipment of scholarship arrives om the site, it will do 
no harm to put out a flag or rwo as marxers. Consider, for 
example, these passages: 
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(1) 


(la) 
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The authority of lenguage is too often forgotten in 
philosophy, with serious results. Distinctions made or 
applied in ordinary language are more likely to be right 
than wrong. Developed as they have been, in what 
may be called the natural course of thinking, under the 
influence of experience and in the apprehension of 
particular truths, whether of everyday life or of science, 
they are not due to any preconceived theory. 


Our common stock of words embodies all the 
distinctions men have found worth drawing, and the 
connexions they have found worth marking, in the 
lifetimes of many generations: these surely are likely 
to be more numerous, more sound, since they have 
stood up to the long test of the survival of the fittest, 
and more subtle, at least in all ordinary and reasonably 
practical matters, than any that you or I are likely to 
think up in our arm-chairs of an afternoon—the most 
favoured alternative method. 


Here are two more: 


(2) 


(2a) 


‘T request you to do so and so’ is not a statement, 


though ‘I requested ...’” and ‘he requests...” are: 
and the same applies to ‘I order...’, ‘I command...’ 
It seems, then, that ‘I promise . . .’ is just a formula, 


a kind of incantation as it were, which alters the 
situation in a certain way, instead of informing us what 
the situation is. It is not true or false; it is a linguistic 
device by which the speaker imposes an obligation on 
himself (and also, cf course, arouses expectations in 
others). 


When I say ‘I promise’, a new plunge is taken: I have 
not merely announced my intention, but, by using this 
formula (performing this ritual), I have bound myself 
to others, and staked my reputation, in a new way. 
Similarly, saying ‘I know’ is taking a new plunge. . 
When I say ‘I know’, I give others my word: I give 
others my authority for saying that ‘S is P’. 


Of these passages only (la) and (2a) come from Austin, 
of course, but all of them might well have done so. In point 
of fact, (1) is from Cook Wilson,! the teacher of Prichard, and 
(2) is taken from Price’s account of Prichard,? the teacher of 
Austin. What these passages suggest is that Austin’s work is, 
in tone, the recognizable Se of Cook Wilson’s and 





+ Statement and Inference, Vol. 2, 
2 ‘Obituary Notice’, Proceedings, Bek eas y, 1947, p 342, 


* 
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Prichard’s. No one who reads Sense amd Sensibilia with 
Prichard’s paper’on ‘The Sense-Datum Fallacy’ in mind, or 
compares Austin’s procedure in ‘Ifs and Cars’ and ‘A Plea for 
Excuses’ with that of Cook Wilson in his chapter on “The 
Meaning of Grammatical Forms’, will miss tte obvious parallels. 
But there are other points of similarity amongst the three men. 
It is an interesting if melancholy task to read the memorial 
articles about them. Thus Prichard wrote of Cook Wilson that: 
‘he read both Classics and Mathematics and obtained a First Class 
in each’, and had an especially good know-edge of Plato and 
Aristotle; “He had what may be described as a great feeling for 
facts. His mind was independent, cautious, and intensely acute’; 
‘He had a passion for details; he found it difficult to leave a 
problem until he had exhausted it in all its bearings though he 
published little’; ‘his most obvious strength lay in criticism’; 
‘There was infection in his conviction that the truth was a matter 
of high importance, that slovenly and coniused thinking was 
a crime, and that words and phrases were a snare to great and 
small alike’.? 


Price wrote of Prichard: ‘he had the rare distinction of taking 
first classes both in Mathematical Moderations and in Literae 
Humaniores’; he ‘disliked technical terms, aad seldom or never 
invented any new ones. To all outward appearance the 
Prichardian philosophical language was just ordinary, everyday 
English. But it was a technical language all the same, because the 
words had to be used according to rules far more rigid than 
those of ordinary discourse’; ne complained ‘that “The most 
obvious feature of current bocks on philoscphy is language so 
loose that it is usually difficult, and often impossible, to make 
out what their authors are trying to maintain” ’; like Cook Wilson, 
he ‘believed that philosophical questions are in a way questions 
of fact; not of empirical fac:, but of what one might call 
intelligible fact. If you had net bothered to inspect the facts, 
what was the good of talking, however clever you might be?’; 
‘To philosophize without instances would be merely a waste of 
time’; he discussed his pupil’s essays ‘line by line and almost 
word by word’; he published cne book and a few articles.* 


Austin was trained as a classics scholar, and was interested 
enough in mathematics to translate Frege’s Die Grundlagen der 
Arithmetik. Like Cook Wilson and Prichard he ‘had no need 
of a theory of philosophical method’; like them, again, he 
abhorred imprecise language end fly-blown generalizations. He 


3 Mind, Vol, XXVIII, 1919, pp 227-318. 
“Op. cit, 
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emphasized, as they did, the need for ‘patient literalness’ in 
making detailed small scale studies. As their effect was, so his 
was, ‘powerfully negative’. His acuteness as a critic was as well 
noted by his contemporaries as Cook Wilson’s and Prichard’s had 
been by theirs. All three established themselves by speaking rather 
than by writing; all three were intellectually self-reliant, un- 
impressed by chic conclusions dangling from ready-made premises; 
all were attentive to ‘dull Aristotle’. None of them displays any 
basic change of outlook or method—as distinct from interest-—— 
during his career. 


The earliest of the papers reprinted here is Austin’s 
contribution, at the Joint Session of 1939, to a symposium entitled 
‘Are There A Priori Concepts? His answer—'I don’t know 
because I don’t understand wiat the question means’—was to 
become the favourite reply by many Oxford philosophers to a 
host of similar questions. Was it, in Austin’s case, merely an 
example of professional hauteur? Not really. For there are 
other questions which he thinks should be discussed first, e.g. 
questions about the existence, origin and possession of concepts. 
He criticizes people (like Broad, he says) who treat a concept 
‘as an article of property, a pretty straightforward piece of goods, 
which comes into my “possession”, if at all, in some definite 
enough manner and at some definite enough moment: whether 
I possess it or not is, apparently, ascertained simply by making 
an inventory of the “furniture” of my mind’. And he asks: 
‘Can I “lose” a concept, as well as acquire it?” 


Now this passage reveals, in miniature, the sort of defect 
to which many of Austin’s interpretations of other people’s views 
are subject: the charge is somewhat vague and its application not 
quite just. Broad, for instance, distinguished sharply between the 
ways in which we ‘come into the possession’ of empirical concepts 
on the one hand, and a priori concepts on the other. The notion 
of exact straightness is a priori, he thinks, when it is obtained by 
our understanding that the increasing straightness of a series of 
lines necessarily has a limit. The dispositional idea of yellow 
is empirical because it is obtained by the comparison and contrast 
of physical objects—by the classical method of abstraction. Is 
it accurate to say of either of these views that they treat concepts 
as articles of property which come into our possession at ‘some 
definite enough moments’? Not of empirical concepts certainly, 
for they are taken to be dispositions formed by the process of 
abstraction. And how does a disposition resemble a piece of 
property acquired today? Grasping the necessity of a limit to a 

Phi. Papers, p 10. 
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series is a better instance for Austin’s claim, but where then 
is the power of his blow? If a child leaming algebra suddenly 
grasps the notion of a logical variable, surely the manner, as well 
as the moment, are definite enough. Hence finding out whether 
I possess a particular dispositional idea or a priori concept could 
never, for Broad, resemble maxing a furn:ture inventory in any 
but the most harmless sense. The possessicn of some concepts 
(capacities), after all, is discovered by taking an inventory—by 
questioning, for example. Some concepts are lost: by failure of 
memory, by senility, by repression. 


In ‘Other Minds’, his first paper after the War, Austin makes 
shrewd use of his characteristic procedure of working from 
common syntax to uncommon conclusions. His difficulty here, 
as elsewhere, is that permissitle syntax zppears to suggest, or 
be consistent with, rather than entail, his conclusions. Thus, 
in arguing to the conclusion that ‘I know’, in distinction from ‘I 
believe’, is more than simply a description of my own state—for 
it is a claim to be able to prove—he says: ‘There is a singular 
difference between the two forms of challenge: “How do you 
know?” and “Why do you believe?”. We never seem to ask 
es do you know?” or “How do you believe?”. He goes on to 
add: 

... they may both be asked as pointed questions, and, when 

they are so, a further difference comes out. ‘How do you 

know?’ suggests that perhaps you don’t know it at all, whereas 

‘Why do you believe?’ suggests that perhaps you oughtn't to 

believe it. There is no suggestion that you ought not to know 

or that you don’t believe it.® 


In many cases these distinctions hold, but do they always? 
A distraught son might ask ‘Mcther, how do you believe in God?’ 
where this is a request for information about a procedure—how to 
go about achieving religious Jaith. The question amounts to 
asking ‘How does one make oneself believe” “How does one come 
to believe?’. This interpretation shows that ‘How do you believe?’ 
parallels ‘How do you know?’ -o this extert: the former, like the 
latter, can mean ‘How do you come to be in e position to (believe, 
know)? In the case of ‘know’, as Atstin pointed out, the 
question is directed to discovering wka! opportunities and 
experiences the person answering has had We can add that in 
the case of ‘believe’ the question is What opportunities and 
experiences are needed by the questionez? There are obvious 
differences between the two questions, but these, no less than the 
similarities, are slurred over by Austin’s treatment of ‘the two 

* Phil, Papers, p. 46. 
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forms of challenge’ as a matter of our having no use for the 
phrases ‘How do you believe?’ and ‘Why do ‘you know?’. We 
certainly have. That we have for the ‘why’ question is shown by 
the fact that a distraught mother might ask her son ‘Why, oh why, 
do you (a mere child) know about this terrible business?’, i.e. 
‘Why have you not been protected from this?—for you should 
have been’, 


As this example shows, in certain circumstances we suggest 
that a person ought not to kncw something, has no right to the 
information; and this can be pct by ‘Why do you know?’ as well 
as, under different conditions, by ‘How do you know?’ The two 
questions are not interchangeable, however. The ‘why’ question 
interrogates an agent, other than you, who is held responsible 
for your being in a position to know. It asks him ‘Why did 
you let this happen?—when you should not have’, whereas the 
‘how’ question merely asks ‘How did you get into a position to 
know when you should not be in such a position?’ After we 
understand how you came to know we can ask why you were 
allowed to know. 


The first example—‘How do you believe in God?’—can be 
used not only to request information, it can, in its ‘pointed’ use, 
be equivalent to the sceptical question ‘How on earth is it 
possible for you to believe?’ It can thus be used to imply that 
you don’t (really) believe, just as ‘Why do you know?’ can 
imply that you ought not to be in a position to know. 


But what follows from this? Only that the desired conclusion 
is not supported by the examples which are brought forward. A 
similar situation obtains concerning Austin’s remark that: “The 


adverbs that can be inserted in “How ... do you know?” are 
few in number and fall into still fewer classes. There is practically 
no overlap with those that can be inserted in “How ... do 


you believe?” (firmly, sincerely, genuinely, etc.)..7 The truth 
of this claim depends upon how these two questions are to be 
completed; that is, upon what is known or believed in each case. 
As the sentence frames stand, they cannot be compared, for it is 
their employment in which we are interested, and they are not 
being employed. If it is a case of saying: “How .. . do you 
know that there is garlic in the soup?” and ‘How. . . do you 
believe that there is garlic in the soup?’ then the insertable 
adverbs do not overlap. If the frames may be completed in a 
variety of other ways, then there is overlap. We can say: (1) 
‘How nearly do you know what she knows?’ ‘How nearly do you 


t Phil, Papers, pp. 48-9. 
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believe what she believes?” (2) ‘How fully do you know his 
plans?’ “How fully do you beieve in his olans? And so on 
through a large set of adverbs. The question whether the adverbs 
insertable in the one frame >verlap with those insertable in 
the other cannot be answered unless we are zold how the frames 
may be completed—-what cons-ructions are permissible after the 
verbs ‘know’ and ‘believe’. In tke absence of such information, we 
are entitled to reject Austin’s claim. 


Elsewhere in ‘Other Minds’ Austin puts in definitive fashion 
a view of emotion which has since been widely held: that in order 
to know what someone is feeling I must have had that feeling 
myself. Austin then goes on to say: ‘Or at any rate, if I have 
never felt a certain emotion, say embition, -zhen I certainly feel 
an extra hesitation in saying that his motive is ambition.” Now 
leaving aside the question that later became popular, whether 
ambition is an emotion in the sense in which anger, fear and 
hope are, this sentence displays a quirk which appears often 
in Austin’s writing. It is that of assertion so heavily qualified that 
disagreement is made difficult tf not impess:ble. Do I want to 
make an issue of saying that I don’t feel an extra hesitation 
in ascribing to someone else an emotion that I have not felt? That 
I feel only the ordinary hesita-ion (if I doi? The qualification 
removes most of the energy fram the preceding assertion: that in 
order to know what you are feeling ‘more is demanded than that 
I shall have learned to discriminate displays of anger in others: 
I must also have been angry myself’.® If I need not have felt 
anger, then I can know—-whether I hesitate or not. And whether 
I can know is the point at issue. This tendency to qualify is a 
sign of Austin’s uncommon honesty. It is yet another reminder 
that his knowledge of the tricxiness of inferences drawn from 
‘what we say’, did in fact alter what he said. 


The two essays ‘How to Talk’ and ‘Truth’ have been given 
a more unfavourable reception than most of Austin’s papers. 
These two have an important feature (fault) in common. Both 
attempt to state how a certain xind of utterance is related to the 
world, and both have difficulty in describing the nature of this 
relationship. In ‘Truth’ Austin wrote: 


A statement is said to be true whea the historic state 
of affairs to which it is correlated by the demonstrative 
conventions (the one to wich it ‘refers’) is of a type with 
which the sentence used in making it is correlated by the 
descriptive conventions.!° 

s Phil. Papers, pp. 72-3. 
° [hid 


bid, 
w Phil, Papers, p. 90, 
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Three years later in ‘How to Talk’ he discussed a ‘model 
language’, using the term ‘I-word’ for proto-proper names and 
‘T-word’ for proto-common nouns. He then said: 

. a satisfactory utterance (assertive) on any particular 
occasion will be one where the item referred to by the 
I-word in accordance with the conventions of reference is 
of a.... type which matches the sense which is attached 
by the conventions of sense to the T-word.14 


Now in criticizing this second passage Cousin, in ‘How Not 
to Talk’,1? argued that a type cannot match the sense of its name. 
For types are said by Austin to be what are named by T-words, 
and the sense of such a word is said to be its type. But then what 
we are being asked to do is to match two types. These, however, 
cannot resemble one another in some feature in the way that one 
item can match another if they are of the same type. A type 
(square) can only be identical with, or different from, another type 
(rhombus). He goes on to say that a T-word (‘rhombus’) is 
not the name of a type—for ‘the type is not a rhombus’—and 
suggests that perhaps Austin believes ‘that if a word has a sense 
there must be some thing (item or type) ... to which it has 
acquired a conventional relation’. What Austin should have 
realised is that the sense of a common noun is ‘the semantical 
convention in accordance with which it is applied’. 


A parallel criticism was made by Strawson™® of Austin’s 
account of truth, with the expression ‘state of affairs’ playing the 
role taken by ‘type’ in the later essay. Strawson attacked 
Austin’s claim that in asserting a statement to be true we are 
asserting that a particular utterance is conventionally related to 
a particular state of affairs in the world. For there is nothing 
in the world to which the sentence itself can be ‘correlated by the 
descriptive conventions’. “Truth’, then, is not the name of a 
conventional relation between sentences and situations any more 
than ‘match’ is the name of a conventional relation between the 
sense of a word and the type named by that word. Types and 
states of affairs are not even eligible to be terms in these relation- 
ships. Austin’s account of T-words substitutes naming for 
describing; his account of truth-correlations substitutes describing 
for stating. Both substitutions are mistaken. 


Much of the interest of the paper ‘Unfair to Facts’, hitherto 
unpublished, lies in its endeavour to meet this criticism of 
Strawson. It discusses what Austin takes to be Strawson’s main 


4 Ibid., p. 184. 
2 Analysis, Vol. 15, No. 4. 
n ‘Truth’, PAS, Supp. Vol. XXIV. 
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theses: (1) there is a logical type-difference between facts 
(situations, states of affairs) and things in the world (persons, 
things, events); (2) the expression ‘corresponds with the facts’ 
does not refer to a relation of any kind between statements and 
states of affairs; (3) ‘fact’ is always used, explicitly or implicitly, 
before ‘that-clauses’; (4) facts are what true statements state; 
facts are not what statements are about. 


Austin uses the evidence provided by the O.E.D. to rebut 
(1) and (3). He quotes the d:ctionaries to show that ‘fact’=<df. 
‘occurrence of event’, and that the claims made by (1) and (3) 
are empirical errors. (1) he says, is the result of nonsensically 
identifying the actual situation X (the mangy condition of the 
cat) with the fact that the situation X occurs (the fact that the 
cat has mange), so that the actual situation (the condition of the 
cat) turns out to be something not in the world—which is absurd. 
In reply to (2), Austin says that since we agree that mapping 
is a relation why should we not say the same of statement- 
correspondence? Of (4) he cautiously denies the latter half: 
‘“the number of planets” is both what a statement is about and 
what that same statement states’.1* The first clause—‘facts are 
what true statements state’-—he takes up at length, arguing that 
it resembles ‘ “Targets are what ccrrect signals signal” and has 
no more tendency to prove that facts are pseudo-entities than that 
targets are’. The phrase ‘whet we state’ can be used in two 
distinct ways: “What we state is sometimes, but not always, a fact’ 
and ‘what we state is sometimes, but not always a truth (a true 
statement)’. These parallel: ‘What we signal is sometimes, but 
not always, a target? and “What we signal is sometimes, but not 
always, a (correct) signal’. Just as we cannot properly conclude 
from the latter pair either that targets are pseudo-things or that 
targets are identical with correct signals, so we cannot conclude 
from the former pair either that facts are pseudo-things or that 
they are identical with true statements. 


What are we to say of theses and counter-theses? In brief, 
this: all of them turn on (2), the question whether the phrase 
‘corresponds with the facts’ does or does not refer to a relation 
between statements and states of affairs. They turn on it because 
the point of asserting (1), (3) end (4) is to show that there can 
be no such relation, since facts cannot be identified with states of 
affairs. But suppose we grant that Austin has successfully 
rebutted these three charges. Does it follow-—or is it made more 
plausible—that either ‘corresponds with the facts’ or ‘is true’ 
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refers to a relation between words and the world? Obviously 
not. For even if Strawson’s views concerning fatts were mistaken, 
Austin would still have to face all the tried and true criticisms 
of the ‘correspondence theory’. Either the phrase ‘corresponds 
with the facts’ is made quite innocuous (e.g. ‘confirmed by the 
facts’) or it is made to refer to specifiable relations. If this phrase 
is not to be taken as part of a claim that there are such relations 
(correlations) between certain utterances and certain states of 
affairs, is anything being claimed——other than that some state- 
ments are true? If there are such relations, Austin left them as 
mysterious as he found them. He could hardly have thought 
that his claim somehow identified their properties, that his term 
‘correlate’ meant any more here than ‘have a mutual relation 
with’, 

At the end of his essay, ‘Truth’, Austin inquired why the 
phrase ‘is true’ could not be our method of describing this 
correlation. The query suggests the worst: that he was in the 
grip of the ancient difficulty about Truth as a featureless relation 
holding, on the one hand, between statements and historic 
situations—the referring relation—and, on the other hand, 
between sentences and types of situations—the characterizing 
relation. Hence, when Austin asked, in ‘Unfair to Facts’, why 
‘corresponds’ does nct refer to a relation, was he not inviting 
all the usual rejoinders about the unsatisfactory nature of this 
ad hoc relation, a relation which is supposed to hold between 
facts and such widely different kinds of statements as singular, 
general, universal, existential, hypothetical, affirmative and 
negative ones? And would not these rejoinders be correct? 


3. 


When Austin turns to the subject of sense-perception, as he 
does rather briefly in Sense and Sensibilia, his treatment is an 
‘interesting’ one—in the mildly pejorative sense of that word—but 
it is not entirely clear to what the interest is due. The editor 
stresses that what we read here cannot be taken as what Austin 
actually said, though ‘in all points of substance (and in many 
points of phraseology) his argument was the argument which 
this book contains’.t® These lectures differ so markedly in a 
number of undesirable respects from Austin’s papers, however, 
that admirers of the latter will find various ways to account for the 
difference. Whatever the explanations may be, the details of many 
of the arguments in Sense and Sensibilia have quite unintended 
effects, 
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Austin says that he will examine the doctrine that ‘we 
never ‘directly pérceive or sense material objects (or material 
things), but only sense-data (or our own ideas, impressions, 
sensa, sense-perceptions, percepts, etc.)’.17 He conducts his 
examination largely, though not entirely, by means of a 
commentary on three books: Aver’s Foundations of Empirical 
Knowledge, Price’s Perception, and Warnock’s study of Berkeley. 
The attention given to Ayer’s book is by far the greatest. In 
general, what be finds wrong with all three writers is that they 
accept either the ‘two-cntities doctrine’ or its more sophisticated 
offspring, the ‘two-languages doctrine’. 


Austin begins by objecting to the use of the new phrase 
‘material thing’. He thinks it is introduced by philosophers like 
Ayer only as a counter-part to ‘sense-datum’, and that if it were 
not for this employment no-one would be tempted to claim that 
we perceive a single type of things—-material things. What, 
other than the usual ‘moderate-sized specimens of dry goods’ 
(chairs and tables), does Ayer include in the class? Nowhere 
in his book is the phrase further defined."8 


But this line of criticism cannot come to much. Firstly, 
Ayer devotes a whole chapter (‘The Constitution of Material 
Things’) to explicating the phrase. True, he does not give a 
wide range of examples. The reason that he does not, though, 
is that he believes that the rule by which he introduces the use 
of ‘sense-datum’, i.e. that it is logically impossible that what is 
sensed be either ‘existentially or qualitatively delusive’, is 
sufficient for classifying such things as those to which Austin 
refers: flames, rainbows, shadows, vapours, etc. The reader can 
do the classifying for himself. Austin’s remarks form no objection 
to this. Secondly, a basic point of phenomenalism is the 
establishing of a distinction between direct and indirect perception. 
To say that ‘material thing’ functions only as a counter-part 
to ‘sense-datum’ is merely to characterize that attempt. 


Similarly, when Austin corzectly points out that philosophers 
do not use ‘directly perceive’ in any familiar sense—for they 
make the apparently absurd claim ‘that such objects as pens or 
cigarettes are never perceived directly’—he goes on to complain 
that: (a) the new use is undefined, and (b) the new use ‘offends 
against several of the canons’ to which the familiar use conforms. 
These are hardly genuine criticisms. For in a footnote Austin 
admits that ‘Ayer takes note . . . rather belatedly’ of the need 
for a definition. The phrase ‘take note’ is less than accurate. In 
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those passages, early in his second chapter, Ayer argues that the 
expression ‘direct awareness’ (“direct perception”) has no accepted 
meaning ‘by reference to which it can be made clear without 
further explanation what is ta be meant by the word “sense- 
datum” ’.1® He also says that he thinks that we should ordinarily 
claim that material things can be directly perceived, and that 
it is philosophers who have given technical senses to the corre- 
lative expressions ‘direct awareness’ and ‘sense-datum’. 
Philosophers have made these recommendations because they 
wished to avoid the ambiguities that arise from using the same 
perception verbs of both veridical and delusive experiences. Thus 
the observation on which Austin bases his complaint was first 
made by Ayer; and the complaint itself is mistaken, since the 
new use is both defined in an appropriate place (‘The 
Characterization of Sense-Data’) and not subject to the canons 
of other uses. 


In the early portion of tte Argument from Illusion Austin 
detects these faults: the stick ‘bent’ in water, the desert mirage, 
the mirror image, are said to te cases of illusions; but the latter 
are not distinguished from delusions, In consequence, the 
Argument insinuates that we really perceive something ‘unreal’, 
an ‘immaterial something’, i.e. a sense-datum. But seeing a 
stick in water is not exactly like seeing a stick out of water. Nor is 
seeing a mirror image exactly like seeing the thing directly. Even 
seeing a mirage differs from seeing a real oasis. Anyone with 
the relevant experience can avoid being misled. Why, then, 
call these examples ‘illusions’ if they do not lead us into error? 
Furthermore, illusions are quite different from delusions. These 
are ‘a matter of grossly disordered beliefs’ in which something 
completely unreal is called up by a sick person, whereas genuine 
illusions can be shared by the public, e.g. a theatre audience 
watching a conjurer. 


The objection to Austin’s fault-finding is obvious. He 
requires that an illusion actually deceive the subject. Price, 
however, says” that a sense-datum is illusory if we merely tend 
to take it, mistakenly, for part of a material thing. To see a 
mirage while knowing it to be one is still to have an illusion, for 
the subject is seeing something not there. Again I know that my 
body is not behind the mirror, yet this does not alter the fact 
that it appears to be. What we directly perceive, according to 
the Argument from Illusion, are such appearances. That we can 
later learn to be on guard against some of them is irrelevant; 
for the stick in water still looks bent to us no matter how many 
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times we reassure ourselves that it is in fact straight. And this 
is enough, so the ‘Argument goes, ta show that we are not always 
directly aware of material things. Our being undeceived does 
not indicate anything about our perceptions, though it does about 
how we interpret them. Thus the distinction between illusions 
and delusions is not needed here. The presence of illusions alone 
is sufficient to make the point. Moreover this distinction does 
not have the full backing cf common usage, since some 
dictionaries,? at least, do not record it in Austin’s version. In 
any event, phenomenalists have not neglected the distinction. 
Price, for example, draws it under the headings ‘illusory’ and 
‘hallucinatory’ .2? 


Austin continues his attack on the Argument from Llusion 
by making the general denial that ‘delusive and veridical 
experiences’ are qualitively the same. Is being presented to the 
Pope qualitatively the same as dreaming about it? The 
experiences are different even when we describe them in the 
same terms. But the short answer to this is that we are sometimes 
deceived—because we cannot, while undergoing the experience, 
apply the tests which will allow us to distinguish between e.g. the 
wall being pink and our contact lenses being pink. The Argument 
does not demand that we always be deceived, only that we some- 
times be. 


At this point Austin saddles both Ayer and Price with 
views they explicitly reject, a manoeuvre he adopts in many places 
in Sense and Sensibilia. He says that they seem to rely on the 
curious view that if two things are of different kinds, i.e. 
verdical and delusive, the things must be qualitatively different. 
He adds the footnote, ‘Ayer in fact expresses qualms later’. 
This ‘curious view’ is part of Ayer’s description of the Argument 
from Illusion. His ‘qualms’ about it consist of an attack in 
which he argues that the view is neither analytic nor susceptible 
of empirical proof.** Price is similerly charged. He is supposed 
to abet the confusion by asking how two entities could be 
qualitatively indistinguishable if the verdical one is a ‘real 
constituent of a material object’ and the delusive one ‘a fleeting 
product of his cerebral processes’. What can Price mean? Here 
again the confusion is Austin’s. What Price is doing is presenting, 
and then criticizing, the view that the distinction quoted is 
sufficient to rebut the Causal Argument from Mlusion—the 
argument that sense-data are entirely produced by brain-processes, 

“Eg Modern Library Dictionary, the O.E.D. 
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‘and therefore no sense-datum can be part of the surface of an 
external (i.e. extra-cerebral) object, e.g. of a table’.*4 


The next stage in Austin’s commentary is his claim that 
Ayer’s real answer to the question ‘What do we directly perceive?’ 
is not, as Ayer says, ‘It depends upon what linguistic rules we 
choose to adopt’. Ayers real view is that in fact we perceive 
only sense-data.25 For the only sort of factual disagreement he 
permits is that concerning phenomena or ‘sensible appearances’— 
in brief, facts about sense-data. This is what real disagreement 
about ‘empirical facts’ amounts to for Ayer: a disagreement over 
sense-experiences. However, Austin leaves himself open to the 
easy rejoinder that he cannot support his assertions. When Ayer 
uses the phrase ‘sensible appearances’ he is referring to such 
experiences as an observer has when he sees an object in a 
murror and finds that the object cannot be touched behind the 
mirror, or notices that a penny which appears to have different 
shapes when seen from different angles at different times also 
appears to have the same shape from the same angle at different 
times. He calls these experiences the ‘empirical evidence’ for 
such propositions as ‘An object seen in a mirror is not actually 
where it appears to be’ and ‘A penny seen from different angles 
does not really change its shape’.26 Now in what way do these 
evidence-claims about seeing objects in mirrors or seeing pennies 
from various angles fit Austin’s description of Ayer’s ‘real view’? 
Obviously not at all—for nothing follows from them about whether 
we perceive only sense-data. Someone might go on to describe 
this evidence in terms of sense-data, but Ayer does not choose 
that procedure here. 


Somewhat later Austin renews and expands the charges. 
Ayer really believes that sense-data exist and that material 
objects are constructions from them. ‘For he holds without 
question that empirical “evidence” is supplied only by the 
occurrence of sense-data, and that it is for this reason that “any 
proposition that refers to a material thing must somehow be 
expressible in terms of sense-data, if it is to be empirically 
significant” ’.27 But to this complaint Ayer is in the happy 
position of being able to reply: ‘Of course I hold without 
question that evidence is supplied only by the occurrence of sense- 
data—after I have accepted the sense-datum terminology. In 
doing so I “have accepted the rule that the word ‘sense-datum’ 
is to be used to stand for whatever is, in fact, observed”. And 
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since we cannot validly infer from what :s observed to what is 
unobservable in ptinciple, all meterial-object propositions that are 
significant “must somehow be expressibl2 in terms of sense- 
data” ’.2® To this reply Austin has no answer except to revive 
the accusation which he previously could not support, i.e. that 
‘Ayer’s real view is that in fact we perceive only sense-data.’ 


The conclusion that only sense-data are directly perceived 
depends, in Ayer’s exposition, on establishirg that such perception- 
verbs as ‘perceive’ have different, though familiar, senses. In 
one sense of ‘perceive’ what is perceived must really exist, 
although it need not have the qualitie: that it appears to 
have, e.g, a star. In another sense, what is perceived need not 
really exist, but it must have the qualities that it appears to have, 
e.g. a Silvery speck ‘in the sky’. The distinction between these 
two senses is what advocates of sense-data terminology build 
upon. By defining ‘sense-datum’ in terms of the second sense, 
they justify themselves in going on to speck of perceiving sense- 
data in both veridical and delusive situstions—that is, in all 
situations. Austin counters this with the claim that such verbs 
as ‘perceive’, ‘see’, and ‘feel’ do not each have several senses. 
One of his arguments is that :f, for example, there were two 
senses of ‘perceive’ each could occur in all the same constructions 
as the other. But this, he says, is not tke case. ‘ “Two pieces 
really are perceived” is not compatible with there being really 
only one’.*® Rather than speak of two senses, we might better 
speak of ‘perceive’ having different implications in various 
constructions. 

Yet is it true that ‘perceive’ must be able to occur in either 
of these senses throughout all its constructicns? Or that the same 
must hold of other perception-verbs, like ‘see’? And what counts 
as the same construction? (1> ‘He saw himself in his mind’s 
eye’ (2) ‘He saw himself in his dog’s eve’, and (3) ‘He saw 
himself in his wife’s eyes’ seem to employ distinguishable senses 
of ‘saw’. If the three sentences have the :ame construction then 
all is well, since ‘saw’ occurs in that construction in various 
senses. If the sentences do not have the same construction then 
it seems that verbal identity is the criterion. Hence, we shall have 
to ask whether the sense of ‘saw’ in 12) and (3) can be 
substituted in sentence (1) ‘He saw himself in his mind’s eye’. 
The answer, obviously, is ‘No’, since iz is not possible, for 
instance, to substitute the sense of (2)—“‘reflected image’——for the 
sense of (1)—‘imagined’. So either ‘same construction’ is 
defined as ‘verbal identity’ or it is defined more loosely. In the 
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former case Austin’s suggestion does not work. In the latter case 
it is not clear what the definition can be. Nor is the distinction 
between a word having different senses and a word having 
different implications in different constructions any clearer. 
Austin thinks that stretching ordinary usage to include exceptional 
cases (like double vision in the case of ‘perceive’) is sufficient 
to eliminate the so-called double-sense of ‘perceive’ upon which 
Ayer trades. However, this raises difficulties. The first is how to 
distinguish between a stretched sense and a dual sense. The 
second is how to apply the distinction to the uses of perception- 
verbs. Austin says against Ayer that there is no sense of ‘see’ or 
‘perceive’ which is such that what is seen or perceived ‘need not 
exist in any sense at all’. Similarly, there are no senses of these 
words in which what is seen or perceived must have the qualities 
that it appears to have. 


What makes a reply to Austin’s claims so hard is that they 
are ambiguous. It is not certain whether he thinks that verbs like 
‘perceive’ have only one sense or whether he merely thinks that 
Ayer’s examples do not prove this. He seems to assert the 
former.®° But on the face of it this is simply wrong. The O.E.D. 
lists half a dozen senses of ‘feel’, two or three for ‘perceive’, and a 
much larger number for ‘see’. We can, for example, see colours, 
visions, truths, things through, people off, and so forth. Do 
these uses embody one sense of ‘see’ stretched to the bursting 
point? Ayers examples, it is true, are concerned only with 
such differences as those between seeing real stars and ‘seeing 
stars’. Nevertheless, these two uses incorporate the distinction 
between existing objects and non-existing objects to which Austin 
objects. ‘I “saw stars”’ is, on Austin’s account, a metaphor rather 
than a separate sense. Thus, the fact that ‘I “saw stars”’ is 
logically independent of ‘I saw stars’ indicates that logical 
independence is not thought to be a sufficient condition for having 
two senses. What, then, is? The whole question is made more 
perplexing by Austin fastening upon Ayer’s phrase ‘need not exist 
in any sense at all’. Austin believes that the use of the phrase 
commits Ayer to denying the existence of sense-data. It does not, 
of course. What Ayer says is that there is a sense of ‘perceive’ 
such that ‘to say of an object that it is perceived does not entail 
saying that it exists in any sense at all’.8! Here the word ‘it’ 
refers to ‘physical object’ and not to ‘sense-datum’. For Ayer has 
so defined ‘sense-datum’ that it would be self-contradictory to 
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say of a sense-datum that it is perceived but does not exist in any 
sense at all.8? í 


Austin completes his criticism of Ayer’s book by attacking 
the treatment given to basic (observation) sentences and the veri- 
fication of sentences about material objects. Here, if anywhere, 
Austin ought to be able to score points with his customary 
ease, since Ayer himself has altered his views on these topics. 
Unfortunately, Austin gets off to a bad start by misreading Ayer 
on the question whether material-object sentences can be basic 
ones. Ayer’s answer to this is ‘Yes, if the terminology is of 
the material object sort and no if it is a sense-datum terminology’ .®4 
Austin overlooks this because he mistakenly thinks that Ayer 
will not admit ‘that propositions which can’r be “conclusively” 
verified can be “directly verifiec”’.®* But Ayer does admit this 
of the material object terminology, characterizing a directly veri- 
fiable proposition as one expressed by a sentence whose meaning 
is ‘determined by correlation with some observable state of affairs, 
though this correlation need not be univocal’**—a condition which 
applies to material object statements. 


Having made this mistake Austin leaves himself in a less 
secure position to drive home the remainder of his criticisms: that 
there is no class of sentences which, as such, is incorrigible and 
evidence-providing for other sentences; and that it is not possible 
for material object sentences, as such, both to require evidence and 
remain forever beyond conclusive verification. On incorrigibility 
Austin is brief and to the point. We can err in stating the 
qualities a thing appears to have by ‘inattention, failure to notice 
or discriminate’. We can’t, he says, do as Ayer wishes to do 
and decree the truth of statements that are supposed to refer to 
non-linguistic entities. On the notion that there is a special class 
of evidence-providing sentences Austin’s arguments are less happy. 
One of his suggestions is that while a pillar might be said to be 
bulgy because it looks bulgy, ‘The pillar is bulgy’ might be 
asserted by the builder because he built it bulgy. The obvious 
retort is: “Yes, but didn’t he build it to look (appear, seem) 
bulgy even to himself?’ If he did, then the statement of what 
the pillar is (bulgy) is based upon his building it so that it 
appears to be (bulgy). If its bulginess was an accident of his 
construction work, how did he find out that it was bulgy? Not 
by looking at it and measuring it? 

z Cf. ‘The Terminology of Sense-Data’, 83-6, footnote 1, in Philosophical 
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Against the claim that material object statements always 
require “evidence Austin says: things plainly in’ view, e.g. pigs in 
the garden, don’t provide us with evidence that they are there. 
The smell of them is evidence but their presence is not. To this 
Ayer might well reply: ‘Why not? The question is whether your 
plain view of a pig provides you with the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for asserting “This is a pig”. Are you prepared to assert 
that it is logically impossible that you be mistaken? Unless you 
are, your example is irrelevant’. To such a response Austin gives 
no direct answer, but his succeeding remarks on conclusive 
verification imply that he would be prepared to assert the logical 
impossibility of being mistaken. For he goes on to ask why 
ample tests that something is a pig are not conclusive verification 
that it is a pig. The sentence ‘This is a pig may arouse certain 
expectations in us, yet it would be absurdly artificial to try to 
put these in the form of statements entailed by “This is a pig’. 
In short, the entailment view of verification misrepresents it. 


The comment appropriate here is that in part, though only 
in part, Austin is quarrelling without an opponent. Ayer 
distinguishes between conclusive verification of material object 
statements—statements which are defined as admitting of an 
infinite number of perception tests—and the satisfactory verifica- 
tion of such statements—verification which, in some cases, can be 
based on a single sense-experience. The real basis of Austin’s 
complaint is not that Ayer misrepresents practical procedures of 
verification, for Ayer does not. It is a much more general 
criticism which Austin rather unsuccessfully struggles throughout 
Sense and Sensibilia to make us feel: that the introduction of the 
sense-datum terminology is never justified by results. In every 
case where it is applied to illuminate a problem its use can only 
be defended by an appeal to the way in which it was introduced 
—by stipulative definition. Why, then, should we employ a 
terminology that introduces its own difficulties and solves no 
problems but those it creates? 


There is a kind of writer on whom critics make their 
reputation—by diminishing him. That is not likely to happen to 
Austin. His own reputation, modest, but solid, will rest on 
achievements that are either too well known or too obvious to 
require discussion here. They are the sorts of contributions that 
bring new hope to the most fastidious reader: such things as 
Austin’s comparison of ‘look’, ‘appear’, and ‘seem’ in Sense and 
Sensibilia; or the mastery with which he elucidates the complex 
arguments that support ‘Ifs and Cans’; or the fresh and vigorous 
treatment he gives ‘Pretending’. In these and many other places 
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he displays his special ability to show us how to deal with 
philosophical problems. It is a gift which should make us 
particularly grateful. For until Austin showed us how to gain 
a purchase on some these topics there seemed to be nothing 
worthwhile to be said on them. (Afterwards, of course, nothing 
was easier than to forget this—to take up these topics as though 
we had been born with them in our mouths.) Though he is a 
‘grammatical’ philosopher rather than a linguistic one-—a follower 
of Jespersen rather than of Harris—his talent for extracting 
new themes from old expressions is so powerful that it seldom 
fails to give that distinctive pleasure that arises from ‘the shock 
of recognition’, The most natural compliment that can be paid 
to his achievement has already been paid many times: by those 
people whose work, whether in support or attack, depended so 
heavily upon Austin’s that they identified his progress with their 
own, 


ROBERT BROWN 
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PHILOSOPHICAL REASONING. By Jobn Passmore. London. 
Duckworth, 1961. viii, 150 p. 15s. (U.K.Y 


It is one of the merits of Professor Passmore’s approach to 
a comparatively untouched field of investigation that it makes the 
proper beginning. Instead of mere schemata of arguments 
perfunctorily set down by a man in a hurry to get on to his 
theory of the nature of philosophical dispute, Passmore presents 
us with a case-book, a set of real arguments described and 
examined: Infinite regress, Two-World and Self-Refutation 
arguments, several types of argument to meaninglessness, 
Category-allocation arguments. (I had better mention at once 
that, exercising a reviewer’s unavoidable selectivity, and being too 
little at home with the categories, I shall not be saying anything 
about the very interesting chapter which deals with the last of 
these.) Except for an occasional reference to resemblances, 
Passmore leaves these arguments to their peer he does 
not attempt a “generalized description” of philosophical reasoning 
and doubts whether it is possible (p. viii). 


Passmore’s first chapter is concerned with the “distinctiveness 
of philosophical reasoning”. He begins with Hume’s statements in 
the Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding that all valid 
reasoning 1s either “abstract rezsoning concerning quantity and 
number” or “experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact”-— 
either mathematical or causal inference, that causal inference is the 
only inference to what exists and that it is not demonstrative; 
that a deductive metaphysics, purporting to demonstrate the 
existence of any transcendental being, is therefore necessarily 
sophistical. If by ‘deductive metaphysics” is understood the 
attempt to deduce existential conclusions from “self-evident 
principles”, there are two sorts of deductive metaphysics, 
Passmore remarks. The first tries to get these conclusions from 
wholly non-existential premisses. The second, seeing the force 
of the protest that “there is no conceivable way” in which this 
can be done, tries first to include a self-evident existential 
proposition among its premisses end fails. “No proposition which 
asserts that something exists can be self-evident” (pp. 2-3). I 
don’t think I know what Passmore means by “self-evident”. One 
would have supposed that the premiss “Something exists”, in the 
argument from contingent to nec2ssary being, would do very well 
as an example of something self-evident, since trying to doubt it 
and trying to demonstrate it ace equally preposterous. As a 
generalized objection to metaphysical enterprises of the second 
sort this one seems to me therefore, whatever the meaning of 
“self-evident”, not quite “real”. 
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Passmore now uses Hume against Hume; there is of course 
valid reasoning in the Enquiry and of course it is not mathematical 
or causal. It is deductive, though, Passmore maintains. 
“Philosophical reasoning, if it is to be valid at all, must be 
deductive in its formal structure. But, I am now suggesting, 
reasoning can be distinctive in a respec: other than its formal 
structure. Testing a hypothesis is very different from constructing 
an algebraic proof, even if in both cases the reasoning is deductive. 
The only real question is whether philoscrhical reasonings have, 
or can have, peculiarities which are not exhibited either in the 
typical reasoning-procedures of the expe-imental scientist, or in 
the typical reasoning-procedures of che mathematician— 
peculiarities, perhaps, which are not of any particular interest to 
the logician but which would make it ineppropriate to refer to 
philosophical reasoning as being eicter experimental or 
mathematical” (pp. 6-7). 


A small objection: no doubt against Passmore’s intention, 
what is said here gives an impression of 2ut-and-driedness which 
deflects attention from the actualities of philosophical argument, 
where there is often doubt not only abcut premisses but about 
what follows from them, where good or scund reasoning is often 
a matter of advancing considerations waich point towards a 
conclusion without necessitating it. 


From the Enquiry Passmore selects an example of a highly 
characteristic philosophical procedure, Hune’s argument to show 
that any attempt to justify induction by experience is question- 
begging. It is a deductive argument—any such attempt must 
take such-and-such a form, any demonstration of that form is 
question-begging, therefore, etc.—-but it is Juite unlike the typical 
deductive arguments of scientists and mathematicians. It is an 
argument to show that something cannot be done “because any 
attempt to do it presumes that it has already been done” (p. 7). 


Before moving on to the group of arguments with which he 
is particularly concerned, Passmore has some interesting things 
to say about equally characteristic but more general philosophical 
procedures, especially about “disproof 37 reminder”. In this 
sort of argument a philosopher is remind2d of facts, too familiar 
ever to have been “explicitly before the mind as facts”, which 
are inconsistent with his theory. Thus a theory of memory 
such as Hume’s is confronted with the “ect that in claiming to 
remember we are making claims about the past (pp. 8-11). 


Arguments of this sort have a “emiliar structure; they 
parallel the falsification of scientific hypotheses. The sorts of 
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argument with which Passmore is particularly concerned are so 
unfamiliarly structured that, as he points out, ‘non-philosophers 
often fail to see any argumentative power in them at all, and the 
philosophers who use them can easily find themselves misusing 
them. 


The Infinite Regress. Passmore’s first and principal example 
is a rendering of the Third Man argument from the Parmenides. 
How can different things have the same property in common? 
According to the theory of forms, only by being related in a 
certain way to the same form. Then the infinite regress starts. 
“ . . if we can understand how x, y, z, can be P only by 
supposing them to be related to the form P, then equally we can 
understand how they can all be related to the form P only by 
supposing them to be related to the form of ‘being-related-to P’... 
and so ad infinitum. Thus we never would be in a position 
to understand how x, y, z can be P. Yet this is what the theory 
of forms promises to make clear to us” (p. 21). It is perhaps 
not too obvious to be worth mentioning that in Passmore’s version 
of the argument it is not assumed that Largeness would itself be 
large (cf. Parmenides, 132). 


Passmore emphasizes that an infinite regress is not generated 
by the assertion that whenever different things have the same 
property it so happens that they all copy a form; the possibility 
of infinite regress arises only when a philosopher deals in 
necessities, when, for instance, it is supposed that “things cannot 
really have a property in common, that really all they can have 
in common is a relationship to a form” (p. 23). And if it arises 
on this supposition, it does so equally whatever property we 
suppose necessary for things to be able to have a property in 
common. Thus the power of the infinite regress argument is 
undiminished if we substitute “being called by the same name” 
or “coming under the same concept” for “being related to the 
same form”. The significance of the argument in this context, 
Passmore adds, is that “it shows that in an important sense of 
‘explain’ it is impossible to explain predication. If somebody says: 
‘J find it unintelligible that things should have the same property’, 
there is a sense in which we have to say to him: ‘that’s just the 
way things are’” (p. 24). 


A man might be puzzled, though, not about how it is 
possible for different things to share the same property but about 
what exactly it is for them to do this. Is it enough for the 
property to be qualitatively identical in each thing while repeated 
in each, or has it got to be a “single thing”, as the theory of 
forms maintains? I take it that when Passmore represents the 
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theory as replacing an apparently common froperty by a common 
relation (“things cannot really have a property in common” etc.), 
he is showing it not in its profession but im its performance, as 
already in disintegration before the app-ication of the regress 
argument. 


How might an infinite repress argument be countered? By 
a “claim to privilege”. Thus it might be claimed that while 
“sharing the same property” must be mace intelligible, “being 
related to the same form” needs no expkaszation, that relational 
predicates are privileged in this respec: as compared with 
qualitative predicates (pp. 24-5). Of course claims to privilege 
may be worthless. Some may be as obviously empty as this 
one; others may need to be destroyed by more or less complicated 
argument. But even without an accompanying argument 
disallowing a claim to privilege, a valid infinite regress argument 
shuts off possibilities. ‘This connects with a wider point: that 
every valid argument ‘forces’, in the sense that it restricts freedom 
of movement, but that no argument forces absolutely. One 
can evade any empirical argument in any cf a number of ways; but 
the argument still rules out certain possibilities, and it may in 
practice force us to a certain conclusior. For the means of 
evasion may not in fact lie open to us, even if we are well aware 
that they exist as logical possibilities. Pigs might fly, but we shall 
not wish to be drawn into asserting thet they do. Similarly 
people can in fact be forced by infinits regress arguments to 
change their views, even if more ways taan one of evading the 
argument still lie before them as logical possibilities” (p. 36). 


Logical possibilities are pretty comfo-rtless. Can an infinite 
regress argument which is shaping well be resisted with anything 
better than a fiying-pig claim to privileg2“ It seems to me that 
examples of successful resistance of varing complexity are not 
too hard to come by. One might contrast, for a simple example, 
the fortunes of Ryle’s use of the argament (a) against the 
opinion that an intelligent action is one preceded by a “theoretical 
operation” (b) against the opinion that volitions make actions 
voluntary (The Concept of Mind, p. 30, p. 67). To avoid an 
infinite regress in the first case one would have to have 
“intelligent” mean one thing when applied to actions and some- 
thing quite different when applied to thzir planning; to avoid 
it in the second case, perhaps all tha: is necessary is to be 
completely baffled by the question “What makes a volition 
voluntary?”’. 


The Two-Worlds Argument. The erzument is an argument 
against two worlds: against, for example, the dualism of eternal 
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forms and temporal particulars, God and nature, reason and 
passion, bodies and minds. It is an argument to show that the two 
worlds cannot be conceived without relations between them which 
are inconsistent with their duality. “Its basic point is that once 
we break up any system in a certain kind of way, it becomes 
quite impossible to put the pieces together again in a single 
situation: and yet, unless they can be so put together, the whole 
point of the breaking-up is lost” (p. 40). 


Passmore’s first illustration of the argument is in its 
application to the two worlds of forms and particulars participa- 
ting in them. “All knowledge is of forms; concerning particulars 
we can only have ‘belief’ or ‘opinion’.” But “who can possibly 
be aware that a transitory event does participate in a form? 
For suppose there is a mind which belongs to the world of 
eternal objects . . . Then such a mind could never be aware that 
a particular participates in a form. An eternal mind can have 
knowledge only, not mere belief or opinion—which comes only 
from our imperfections—and there can be no knowledge of 
transitory events. God, as Aristotle later drew the conclusion, 
can never be aware of particulars. Yet, on the other hand, 
consider a mind which is part of the world of changing 
particulars: such a mind can never have a knowledge that is 
perfect knowledge. A particular mind can only imperfectly 
participate in knowledge, whereas it is not possible to have an 
imperfect knowledge of a form. As something simple, a form 
is either wholly known or not known at all. So nobody can ever 
be in a position to be aware that any given particular is related 
to any given form. Yet it is essential that someone should be 
aware of this, if the forms are to fill their theoretical role either 
as explanatory principles or as ideal standards. So the theory of 
forms leads to consequences which are incompatible with its 
raison-d’étre as a theory” (pp. 41-2). 


If particulars are not objects of knowledge, then neither 
God nor a mind in the world of particulars can have knowledge 
of them. And it is quite right that Plato should be made to 
pay for degrading their being below the level of what can be 
known. But Passmore has supplied no premisses from which it 
would follow that God can have no knowledge of transitory 
events, where “transitory events” just means transitory events. 
The second part of the argument is so compressed that it is 
difficult to judge its strength: one needs to be told why “a 
particular mind can only imperfectly participate in knowledge”. 

Similar epistemological objections can be made to a great 
many two-world theories, Passmore says, and he has a nice 
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argument to show that if things are divided as Berkeley supposes 
into minds and their dependent ideas, Berkeley has disqualified 
us from ever knowing it. The dependence of ideas upon minds 
for their existence “cannot be perceived, because that would 
imply that we can perceive a mind, noz can it be notionally 
apprehended, because that would imply thet we can have a notion 
of an idea” (p. 42). 


Passmore does not claim that his argument strikes at 
Berkeley’s division of things into two cuite different sorts of 
things. To do that it would have to be shown that Berkeley’s 
division commits him to talking in such a manner about the ways 
in which minds and ideas are known that it follows that they 
cannot be known in relation. The argument against Plato, on 
the other hand, was clearly directed towards showing that his 
ontology was subverted by its epistemolozical consequences. It 
seems to me that what we have in both cases is a two-worlds 
theory vulnerable to an epistemological thrist from the two-worlds 
argument only because of some detachable idiosyncrasy in the 
circumstances of the division. This seems to me very often the 
case. 


Passmore sees the fundamental objection to any two-worlds 
theory as ontological rather than as epistemological. “It is not 
only that we could not know any relatior between the two sorts 
of existence, but that no such relation could occur” (p. 42). I 
shall leave aside Passmore’s ontological criticism of Plato and 
Berkeley and his description of the collapse of “bridge-entities” 
and move on to where he speaks of the impossibility of a God 
other than the world and yet entering into transactions with it. 
The doctrine of creation is sufficiently typical of these transactions, 
and it involves the theist in self-contradiction, Passmore main- 
tains. “God, to create, must in some sense exist before the world 
is created and must then engage in a par-icular act; that is, God 
has to be described in terms of the sort of properties (involving 
complexity, change, temporality) which were supposed to be 
peculiar to the natural order. Creation :s something happening, 
to put the matter in the most general way, and yet that they are 
happenings is supposed to be the distinguishing mark of the 
natural and the finite” (p. 48). 


Passmore knows the theologian’s answer. Creation is not 
a parte Dei a particular act, one amongs: a number; it is not an 
act which begins and ends; it implies na complexity, change or 
temporality in God. In Passmore’s pinion, a meaningless 
answer. “What is ‘a cause’ if there is no temporal sequence, no 
spatial connection, no regularity (since God is not bound by law) 
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nor any change in the agent, nor expenditure of energy?” (p. 50). 
“Nothing whatever”, Passmore says, and I shall say: Add what 
these leave out—the notion of something as bringing something 
else into existence—leave them out and compensate their absence 
where necessary, for example by substituting eternal duration for 
temporal priority, and you have a notion of cause which, though 
analogical, is perfectly intelligible. The two-worlds argument is 
designed to face the theist with a choice between self-contradiction 
and meaninglessness of another sort. What the argument has to 
face is that while it can count on agreement over what would 
constitute self-contradiction here, its attempt to draw the 
boundaries of significant speech against the theist, like all such 
attempts, runs it into endless disputation. 


Body and mind obviously influence each other. They could 
not do so if they differed in “ontological status”: if the one had 
spatial location and the other not, if the behaviour of the body 
was governed by physical law and the behaviour of the mind 
by some other quite different sort of law (p. 54). Passmore’s 
direct attack on this duality of worlds is supported by a brief, 
unfamiliar and impressive argument against psycho-physical 
parallelism. The direct attack comes to this: we are to see the 
impossibility of any interaction between the disparate entities 
from the impossibility of any we can conceive of (p. 55). 


Here, it seems to me, we can’t do without the distinction 
between seeing a thing to be impossible and not seeing how it is 
possible. For where do we stop when we move towards unity? 
One thing or event with two altogether different aspects is as bad 
as two altogether different things: the gap is still there. It is 
still there even on a “duck-rabbit” view of the relation between 
mental and physiological states. How is the two-worlds argument 
to be appeased before a pain has become a twitch in the brain? 


Self-Refutation. All that I can usefully do with regard to 
Passmoie’s chapter on this topic, apart from mentioning its range 
and economy, is to itemize its principal contents: different types 
of self-refutation argument distinguished; the mismanagement of 
self-refutation arguments illustrated with an argument to show that 
“I do not think” is not self-refuting, the self-refuting character 
of Protagorean scepticism brought out in a new way by contrast 
with empirical theses which seem to resemble it; the commitments 
imposed by “the formal requirements of discourse” (central 
in the chapter); whether the philosophical sceptic can consistently 
claim to produce good arguments in favour of his position; the 
appeal to self-refutation in Moore’s defence of common sense. 
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Meaninglessness and Verifiability. “Zcceasionally, no doubt, 
meaningfulness is’ an issue in a non-philosophical inquiry. An 
archaeologist, on excavating a stone which is marked with a series 
of scratches, might ask himself: ‘Have these scratches a meaning?’ 
and, after investigation, come to the conclusion that in fact they 
are meaningless, i.e. that they did not form part of any speech 
activity. If, however, he could translate the scratches into ‘the 
Good is beyond all Being’, this would te in his eyes sufficient 
proof that they are meaningful” (p. 81). Textual critics may find 
themselves in disagreement over the intelligibility of a certain 
passage. It will not be because the passage contains, say, the 
word “substance” used in a metaphysical sease. “So philosophical 
arguments to meaninglessness cannot be assimilated to empirical 
arguments to meaninglessness” (p. 82). 


Passmore’s enquiry into the connecticr between meaning and 
verifiability is largely a sustained appraisal and criticism of Hume’s 
declaration that he rejects as “altogether insignificant” any term for 
which no corresponding “impression” can be produced—such 
terms, for instance, as “substance”, “essence”, “causal power”. 
But “Hume must know what it is like to look for, and fail to 
find, things of these descriptions, if he is to report, as he does, 
that he has looked and failed to find them, failing to find a sub- 
stance is not the same as failing to find a causal power, just as 
failing to find a unicorn is not the same as failing to find a mer- 
maid” (p. 84). 


Hume’s word is “insignificant” not “serseless”. Let us there- 
fore, Passmore suggests, re-state Hume’s dismissal thesis. A 
“descriptive expression which does not in jact apply to anything, 
let us now say, is ‘insignificant’-— even a-tiough it has a ‘sense’, 
in so far as it provides us with some clues as to the direction in 
which samples would have to be sought” (pp. 84-5). 


What does “insignificant” mean now that it no longer means 
“meaningless”? It seems to have become a mere dismissal word, 
no longer containing within itself, as “mearingless” or “senseless” 
do, grounds for dismissal. And another pomt: if Hume’s principle 
is to be a verifiability principle, doesn’t its formulation have to 
restrict “significance” to descriptive express ons which apply to the 
sort of thing that can be experienced? When Passmore speaks of 
“pointing to” or “producing” samples he is, one assumes, implicitly 
adding this qualification. 


Revised so as to allow sense though not “significance” to 
descriptive expressions which have no application to anything in 
our experience, Hume’s principle remains >pen to obvious objec- 
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tions. We “very often wish to move beyond cases which anyone 
has actually encountered, either backwards or ‘forwards in time. 
The biologist . . . develops hypotheses about the first men who 
lived on the surface of the earth or the first men who will land 
on the moon even if he cannot point to examples of such men. 
Expressions such as ‘the first men to land on the moon’—anticipa- 
tions of experience—have an important part to play in our 
language .. . yet no samples answering to this description can be 
pointed to” (p. 85). To remove this objection, the criterion of non- 
significance will have to be the logical impossibility of application 
to anything within our experience. But what the positivist wants 
to retain is still excluded. “For the scientist may need to make 
use of such descriptions as ‘the changes which will take place 
on the earth’s surface after all human beings are dead’, even 
although it is logically impossible to point to anything which 
answers to this description”. Passmore’s reply on Hume’s behalf 
is that “we are entitled to refer to unexperienced entities—even to 
logically unexperienceable entities-—if they are causally connected 
with what we do in fact experience. We can sensibly speak of 
such unexperienceable changes as are regular effects of processes 
now going on, or are causes of such processes” (p. 88). “The 
contemporary positivist view”, he adds, reached a position which 
“seems to be very similar”: “we can construe a sentence as mean- 
ingful provided only that it is logically possible to point to ‘evi- 
dence’ relevant to its truth” (p. 88). 


Is there close similarity between the two positions? The 
“Humian” position (understood as demanding empirical samples) 
keeps the door closed against metaphysical entities; the logically 
unexperienceable entities to which it allows reference are so only 
per accidens, they are not different sorts of things from those 
which can be experienced; metaphysical entities are-—in any sense 
of “experience” which any form of positivism would tolerate. The 
other position, against its intention, fails to exclude metaphysical 
entities; as Passmore remarks, metaphysicians often claim to be 
able to “point to” evidence for transcendental objects. 


What Passmore wants to emphasise is that philosophical 
limitations on meaning are useless without supporting argument, 
argument after the limitation is accepted. “It cannot be merely 
assumed that only extrapolations of a certain form—e.g. causal 
extrapolations—are permissible, or even that causal extrapolation 
can never serve as evidence for the existence of transcendental 
objects. Hume sees that he has to bring forward special arguments 
against, say, the teleological argument for the existence of God. 
Once again, the demand for samples is no substitute for philo- 
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sophical argument; on the contrary, only by means of such argu- 
ment can it be shown that such-and-such will not suffice as a 
sample” (p. 88). 


It is pretty clear, though, that the two positions will put the 
supporting argument to different uses. If the “Humian” position 
is adopted, the argument will be designed t> show that such and 
such will not do as a sample. (The argument immediately pre- 
ceding the introspective experiment from which Hume reports a 
bundle of perceptions, Treatise I. iv. 6, wil. serve as an instance.) 
The argument against causal inference to -ranscendental objects 
would be unnecessary if we can talk signifizantly only of objects 
of a possible experience and, to allow foz “accidental” impossi- 
bility, of objects like them. If, however, :Łe position adopted is 
that there is meaning whenever there is 2vidence for truth, the 
positivist argument against metaphysical assertions will have to be 
designed to show that they are quite withoa evidence. 


Since all the work has to be done ty the supporting argu- 
ments, is there any more in a verifiability principle than a “line of 
demarcation” between the scientific and tte non-scientific? More 
than this, Passmore thinks. “For what verifiability arguments 
emphasize is that certain expressions, familer though they may be 
in our language, cannot, when they are ostensibly used in a certain 
way, serve as the key expressions in sentences which are used 
to describe, explain, or predict. Or one mizht rather put it thus: 
there is an inconsistency between supposing that such expressions 
can be interpreted in a certain way, and supposing that they can 
be used in a certain way” (pp. 96-7). Passmore illustrates his 
meaning with a reference to Carnap’s discussion of the contrasted 
roles of the word “God” in “mythological” and “theological” 
statements. According to Carnap, when the word is used mytho- 
logically it refers to beings whose existence and work is open to 
empirical testing; when it is given theological definition, “there is 
no way of determining whether anything 3<tisfies the definition”. 
“Therefore, we might add,” Passmore says, “nobody is ever in a 
position to say ‘God is at work here’; to assert anything of God 
implies nothing, explains nothing, predicts nothing and therefore 
does not describe. For to say, for example, that an event is ‘the 
work of God’ only if it favours the virtuous, or only if it is bound 
to lead to good results, or only if it is the work of a being with 
such-and-such characteristics, is at once inzonsistent with the sup- 
position that God is the Unconditioned, ta: Omnipotent, and so 
on” (p. 97). . 


I shall not comment on the assertion tiat there is no way of 
determining the existence of a God theolog-cally defined. I think 
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Passmore’s main contention is independent of this issue. It cannot 
be said, he argues, that this but not that is fhe work of God; 
everything has to be the work of God; God’s action therefore 
explains nothing. As a fragmentary reply: (i) Though all things 
fall within the providence of God, it is necessary to distinguish 
God’s ordaining from His permissive will. The ascription of 
everything to God is, in consequence, radically ambiguous. (ii) 
There is no inconsistency in holding that all things fall within the 
providence of God and believing some things to be manifest signs 
of it. When something that happens in the course of nature is 
singled out as “the work of God” it is in this belief. (iii) While 
only an empirical explanation can do what an empirical ex- 
plantion does, as the verifiability principle reminds us, explanations 
in terms of God’s agency (except of course where claims to 
miracles are involved) are not framed to take over, “equivalently”, 
any part of that work. If on this account it is proposed not to call 
them “explanations”, the dispute will be merely over a word. 
They refer things to God as First Cause and set them in the 
context of God’s providence. This is what they were intended 
to do. They do not fail at something else. 


The Argument from Excluded Opposites. This is a type of 
argument often used by philosophers against universal assertions 
and denials. Its principle is that it does not make sense to say 
that something is P unless something is not P. It does not make 
sense, for example, to say that nothing is solid or that everything 
is doubtful, for “solid” and “doubtful” need the contrast of actual 
opposites in order to have meaning. Passmore shows both the 
severe limitations of this type of argument and important features 
of predicates which have no opposites. When the argument is 
valid it is not because of a general principle that predicates must 
have opposites, but because of the “special characteristics of a 
particular class of predicates”, those which, like “counterfeit” or 
“copied”, have “the existence of an opposite” written into their 
sense (p. 108). And even when predicates are of this particular 
class, the argument is tricky (pp. 106-7). I shall not attempt to 
summarize Passmore’s deft and illuminating treatment of “uni- 
versal” predicates. 


Tke Paradigm Case Argument rests on a distinction between 
expressions whose meaning could be learnt “through descriptions” 
and expressions whose meaning could not be learnt except “by 
reference to cases”. Take the expressions “possible” and “certain”. 
They belong, it has been argued, to the second class, and the 
inference is drawn’ that the denial of certainty to any empirical 
statement is necessarily false or meaningless. The inference is 
drawn from a false premiss, Passmore maintains. The use of the 
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expressions is learnt in both ways, and if we misuse them we can 
be corrected in‘two ways. We might be told, for example, 
that what we have called “certain” is “not the sort of thing any- 
body can be certain about”. Or, instead, “the rebuke may be 
generalized. ‘It is wrong to say that anything is certain if there 
is the slightest possibility that it will not happen’, i.e. there is 
an appeal to an explicit criterion” (p. 115). And “a clash may 
arise”, Passmore adds, “between cases and criteria”. 


Passmore has not happily illustrated here his important dis- 
tinction between cases and criteria—“certain” and “not the slight- 
est possibility of its being otherwise” have a very synonymous 
look—and his applications of the distinction to dispose of para- 
digmatic guarantees of our perceiving matezial objects and having 
free will are teasingly brief. In handling the short ways with 
philosophical paradox, his emphasis, supported by argument that 
provokes argument, is largely and valuably on the need to put 
statements back into their philosophical coatexts when they can’t 
straightforwardly mean what they seem to say. 


Passmore writes with wit, liveliness and unfailing lucidity. 


S. A. GRAVE 
University of Western Australia. 


REVIEWS 


3 PumosopHers. By G. E. M. Anscombe and P. T. Geach. 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1961. xx, 162 p. 18s. (U.K.). 


“Why do we have to study these old guys?” was the question 
put by an American graduate when told that Aristotle was on the 
syllabus. A short answer to this question is given in 3 Philoso- 
phers, in the final paragraph of the essay on Aristotle. Two points 
are made. The first is that some of the problems which Aristotle 
discusses are still wide open and that Aristotle’s contribution to 
possible solutions of these problems is a valuable one. The second 
is that at this stage of philosophical history we are in an especially 
privileged position to read Aristotle ‘critically and at the same 
time with sympathy—without either servility or hostility’. 


But to read Aristotle in this way demands ‘both scholarship 
and philosophical acumen’, qualities which are not always com- 
bined in the same person. These qualities, however, are readily 
apparent throughout this lively book, and the result is three rich 
and stimulating essays. 


Aristotle, Aquinas and Frege are the three philosophers who 
give the book its title. The essays on Aristotle and Aquinas are 
twice as long as the essay on Frege (approx. 60 pages each as 
opposed to approx. 30 pages). Each essay is preceded by a brief 
biographical note about the philosopher in question and at the be- 
ginning of the book there is a most useful 15-page analytical table 
of contents. There is no introduction or index to the book. 


In general the essays deal with that part of the chosen 
philosopher’s thoughts that concerns the philosophy of logic. The 
first essay deals with Aristotle’s account of substance, predication 
and existence. It discusses topics such as the categories, per se 
and per accidens being, the law of contradiction, definition, mat- 
ter, potentiality and actuality, form, the soul, the divine mind, etc. 
The second essay is divided into two parts. The first part gives an 
exposition of some fundamental concepts of Aquinas, namely 
(1) matter, (2) form, (3) esse, and (4) operations and ten- 
dencies. The second part discusses Aquinas’ natural theology. 
The third essay deals with Frege’s philosophy of logic. It discusses 
Frege’s analysis of propositions, his account of functions, his view 
of concepts and his theory of numbers. 


It is not easy to give a general characterization of the essays. 
The modest author of the first essay refers to the need for both 
scholarship and philosophical acumen and writes (p. 62): 
“I wish that I had more of both, and can only hope to have 
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suggested both how rich a field Aristotle’s writings could prove to 
philosophers of the present day ‘analytic’ schools, and how rele- 
vant philosophical investigation into the subject matters them- 
selves is to the work of Aristotelian scholars.” This aim is 
certainly achieved. It would be difficul: for anyone to read 
this book and to fail to perceive botk the richness of the 
thought of these philosophers and the relevance of that thought 
to contemporary problems. Further, the authors add numerous 
contributions of their own towards the solution of present and 
past problems. For example, in the essay on Frege, a pro- 
positional analysis of the author’s own is cutlined, and on p. 156 
a new solution to Frege’s difficulties abou: concepts is proposed. 


But this is not an easy book. For bzsides the richness, the 
difficulty and obscurity of the thought of the three philosophers 
is well conveyed. (The first essay would be a splendid antidote 
for anyone misguided enough to suppcse that understanding 
Aristotle’s thought was a simple matter.) Some readers, too, 
may feel that more specific and more numerous references would 
make it easier to relate the author’s observations to their original 
sources. 


There are numerous passages in the book which will stimulate 
thought and provoke discussion. I will make some observations 
on two passages. In the first (p. 10-13) Sir David Ross is casti- 
gated for making the unqualified statement that the differentiae 
of substances are qualities. In the second (p. 156) a new 
solution is offered for Frege’s difficulties bout concepts. 


In the first passage a distinction is drewn between two senses 
of the word ‘quality’, between what I will call a narrower and a 
broader sense of the word. In the narrower sense the word 
stands for something that falls within the category of quality as 
Aristotle describes that category in Categories ch. 4 and else- 
where. There the category of quality is listed as one of ten 
categories, and it is explicitly distinguished both from the 
category of substance and the eight otter categories. In the 
broader sense ‘quality’ is equivalent to ‘simple non-relational 
predicate’. In this sense qualities will include not only things that 
fall in the category of quality, but also secondary substances and 
things that fall in other categories. 


This distinction drawn, the author of -he essay maintains that 
the differentiae of substances are not qualities in the narrower 
sense of the word, but can only be said ta be qualities in the 
broader sense of the word. Ross is then criticized for making the 
unqualified pronouncement that the differentiae of substances are 
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qualities. I take it that he is being criticized for not qualifying 
his statement in such a way that it is clear that the differentiae of 
substances are not qualities in the narrower sense of the word, 
but are qualities only in the broader sense of the word. 


In support of this criticism the author claims that differentiae 
of substances such as ‘having six legs’ or ‘having wings’ are 
included by Aristotle in the category of substance. From this it 
would seem to follow that such differentiae (and the differentiae 
of substances in general) may not be said to be qualities in the 
narrower sense of the word—for in the Categories the category 
of substance and the category of quality are mutually exclusive— 
and hence that they may be said to be qualities only in the 
broader sense of the word. 


But is it true that Aristotle places the differentia in the 
category of substance? 


The answer to this question is not a simple one, for Aristotle 
appears to be inconsistent. It is undoubtedly true that in some 
passages, e.g. Topics I, 4-5, the differentia is regarded as falling 
within the category of substance. Yet there are other passages 
in which the differentia cannot be regarded as falling within the 
category of substance. In Categories ch. 5, for example, a dis- 
tinction is continually drawn between substances and differentiae. 
Only the species and genera of primary substance are counted 
secondary substances and since (i) the differentia is certainly not 
primary substance and (ii) in Categories ch. 5 there are only two 
types of substance, namely primary and secondary substance, it 
follows that in Categories ch. 5 the differentia cannot be regarded 
as falling within the category of substance which Aristotle de- 
scribes there. 


The discrepancy between the two accounts cannot be re- 
solved by saying that some differentiae fall within the category 
of substance while others do not. For in the first place Categories 
ch. 5 leaves no room for any differentiae within the category of 
substance there described. Secondly, there is no suggestion in 
Topics I, 4-5 that there are any differentiae which do not fall 
within the category of substance there described. Thirdly, there 
seems to be no rationale for a division of differentiae into two 
kinds, viz. those that fall within the category of substance and 
those that do not. 


The apparent discrepancy, however, does not necessarily 
involve any real ingonsistency. For Aristotle has in effect two 
categories of substance. When he says in Topics I, 4-5 that the 
differentia is included in the category of substance, the category of 
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substance to which he refers differs significantly from the category 
of substance that he describes in Categories ch. 5. One symptom 
of this difference—there are several others—is precisely the 
inclusion of the differentia in the one category but not in the other. 
There is then no real contradiction in saying both that the differ- 
entia is included in the category of substance and that it is not 
included in the category of substance. Foz the categories of sub- 
stance involved are different. 


So we may take Aristotle’s consistemt view to be that the 
differentia does not fall in the category of substance that he 
describes in Categories ch. 5. This being 30, no good reason has 
been brought forward for denying that the differentia falls within 
the category of quality that Aristotle describes in Categories ch. 4; 
for denying, that is, that the differentia is quality in the narrower 
as well as the broader sense of the word. Hence it has not been 
shown that there is a need to qualify Ros; unqualified statement 
that the differentiae of substances are quali-ies, 


It is worth noticing in passing that this resolution of the 
apparent discrepancy raises an important question which has still 
to be fully explored. Several writers on Aristotle have drawn 
attention to the differences between the two accounts of the 
category of substance (or, as I have expressed it, to the differences 
between the two categories of substance). But what needs investi- 
gation is the extent to which Aristotle was aware of and made 
allowance for these differences. Several passages in Aristotle's 
works suggest that he did not always tak= these differences into 
account and it seems probable that his failure to do so 1s 
responsible for a large number of his mecaphysical difficulties. 


The second passage to be discussed contains proposals for 
helping Frege out of his difficulties about concepts. Frege says 
that a predicate refers to a concept but trat a concept cannot be 
referred to by a logical subject, logical subjects being taken to 
include names and definite descriptions, even where these are not 
grammatical subjects. He runs into difficulties when he tries to 
answer the question “What is the concept that a given predicate, 
e.g. ‘is a horse’ refers to?” The answer, ‘The concept horse’, is 
not legitimate, for the phrase ‘the concept horse’ is a subject and 
as such refers not to a concept but to an object. 


Frege, however, attempted to use tne phrase ‘the concept 
horse’ and he is rightly reproved (p. 15£-6) for doing so. The 
author of the essay then suggests that zhere are two ways in 
which Frege can escape from his difficalties. The first is by 
using as predicate a phrase such as “what the French word cheval 
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stands for”. The second is by replacing the word ‘concept’ with 
the expression ‘kind of thing’ and saying that a: predicate stands 
for a kind of thing; then when asked what kind of thing the French 
word cheval stands for, the answer ‘Horses’ can be given. 


But both of the proffered solutions face difficulties. I will 
discuss each solution very briefly. 


It is rightly noted that if the phrase ‘what the French word 
cheval stands for’ is to be of any assistance, it must be used as 
a predicate. For if it is used as a subject it may not legitimately 
refer to a concept. Consequently not only are we barred from 
using sentences of the form: 


What the French word cheval stands for is .. . 
but we are also barred from using sentences of the form: 
. . stands for what the French word cheval stands for. 


For, on Frege’s principles, in sentences of the latter kind the 
expression ‘what the French word cheval stands for’ is a subject- 
expression, even though it is not the grammatical subject of the 
sentence. 


When used as a logical predicate the expression ‘what the 
French word cheval stands for’ will be preceded by an indicative 
form of the verb ‘to be’, or by some similar expression, and con- 
sequently will occur in sentences of the form: 

. is what the French word cheval stands for. 


But if sentences of this type are to be useful the gap must be 
filled in by an expression which both is a subject-expression 
and refers to a concept. For if the expression that fills the gap 
is not a subject-expression, the resulting sentence will be ill 
formed; and if the expression does not refer to a concept then the 
sentence will not be saying what a particular concept is. But no 
expression which is both a subject-expression and refers to a 
concept is legitimate. Consequently sentences of the form just 
mentioned are of no help and, in general, expressions of the 
form ‘what the French word cheval stands for’ cannot help Frege 
out of his difficulties. 


If the above argument is correct, it will quickly be seen that 
ro derive no help from a specific sentence proposed on 
p. 156: 


The animal in that cage is what the French word cheval 
stands for. 


For in uttering that sentence we would not be answering the ques- 
tion ‘What is the concept that the French word cheval stands for?’ 
We would certainly not be stating that the animal in that cage is 
a concept. 
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The second proposal is most ingen.ous. The author pro- 
poses that we should replace the word ‘concept’ with the ex- 
pression ‘kind of thing’ and say, for example, that the predicate 
‘is a horse’ stands for a kind of thing. When asked ‘What kind 
of thing?’, the answer can be given ‘Horses’, For we can say: 
‘Horses are a kind of thing’. It is argued that this last sentence is 
legitimate because Frege says that a gen2ral term in the plural 
without an article stands for a concept. ie. for what is now 
being called a kind of thing. 


But this proposal meets the following difficulties. In the first 
place, on Frege’s principles, the sentence as it stands does not 
express its logical form. Its logical subject is not ‘horses’ but ‘the 
concept horse’. The word ‘horses’ is neitker a logical subject nor 
a logical predicate. It can be said to stand for a concept only 
in the sense that when it occurs as the grammatical subject of a 
sentence, the logical subject of that sentence is the phrase ‘the 
concept horse’ (and even that phrase does not stand for a concept 
but for one of those ubiquitous objects by which concepts are 
represented when we try to talk about them). Secondly, if we rule 
that ‘horses’ is a logical predicate, the sentence is no longer well 
formed, Alternatively, if we rule that ‘horses’ is a logical subject, 
then it can no longer stand for a conc2pt. Consequently this 
second proposal fails to extricate Frege from his difficulties. 


The two topics which I have selected for discussion are only 
two out of the many which could have been selected. For the 
essays are rich and stimulating, and if not readily digestible in all 
parts, they are full of philosophical vitamins. 


R. D. SYKES. 
Australian National University. 


NorMATIVE Ermcs. By Paul W. Taylor. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1961. xvii, 360 p. $6.60. 


In the preface, and more than once in the text, Dr. Taylor 
makes it explicit that his book is not “an essay in moral philo- 
sophy”, his aim being primarily to apply the techniques of “in- 
formal logic” to the problems traditionally grouped together under 
the heading “general theory of value”. This disavowal would 
no doubt be wholly commendable (especially as so often an in- 
vestigation into the general characteristics of practical discourse is 
mistakenly claimed to be ethics) if only thë views developed in 
this book permitted even a moderately successful separation of the 
two kinds of enquiry. Taylor seems to treat ethics as a species 
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with a pre-determined place in an elaborate classification, with 
the result that he advances or commits himself to claims in 
ethical theory which are at best highly controversial, and whose 
defence in a systematic way is preetaded by the very scheme of 
his enterprise. 


Taylor defines normative discourse as consisting in the use 
of one or more of a class of “normative languages”, each of 
which corresponds to a distinct “realm of value” or “point of 
view” (e.g. the moral, the prudential or the aesthetic point of 
view). Each such point of view enables us to make “evaluations” 

d “prescriptions”, and to offer partial justifications for them. 
Evaluations and prescriptions are similar in their modes of justifi- 
cation; but they are clearly distinguishable from one another by 
the fact that the latter are directly addressed to someone as 
advice (they “tell” someone what he ought to do), and so 
cannot be made post eventum (p. 195). 


The partial justification which is possible within a pomt 
of view consists, firstly, in “verifying” the evaluation (to avoid 
repetition I shall only speak of evaluations, since the process of 
justification in the case of prescriptions is taken by Taylor to be 
exactly the same), i.e. in citing a rule or standard and showing 
that the former is covered by it (pp. 76-80). It consists, secondly, 
in “validating” this rule or standard by reference to the other 
rules or standards which are included in the “value system” in 
which the original judgment occurs, Taylor holds that this second 
process of justification can be completed only if it has been shown 
that there is nothing to justify making an exception in the given 
case. But can this demand ever be satisfied? The normal assump- 
tion in, say, moral reasoning is that only when specific grounds for 
making an exception arise are we required to justify continuing to 
apply a moral rule. Only if we assume that the various spheres of 
practical reasoning are closed systems with standardised decision 
procedures could this assumption be valid. 


The central question for Taylor is, how far do the demands 
of rationality in normative discourse go and how far can they be 
met? He deals with this question by considering what constitutes 
the “complete justification” of an evaluation and whether such 
a complete justification is possible. Apart from the two steps of 
verification and validation, two further steps are required—viz., 
“vindication” of the value-system as a whole within which the 
initial judgment is made by giving a “pragmatic justification” of it 
in relation to one’s way of life, by showing that it contributes to 
its value as a whole (p. 130), and justification of one’s way of 
life as one which may be adopted by “rational choice” (chapter 
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6). I shall comment very briefly on Taylors discussion of them. 


Though the concept of a way of life is of major importance, 
it is also still extremely obscure to us (aad recent discussions of 
it have contributed very little towards its clarification). Taylor’s 
approach to it is strangely hierarchical. Ee defines it as “a set 
of value systems each of which belongs to a different point of 
view and all of which are arranged in am order of relative pre- 
cedence” (p. 135, author’s italics). The natural assumption here 
would be that most points of view are more or less co-ordinate 
and follow rules which establish the right 32 precedence for differ- 
ent types of situation. And it seems passible to show that the 
procedure of justification for certain principles could be shortened 
by showing their indispensability to any conceivable way of life. 
But Taylor does not consider these alternetive possibilities. 


Taylor seems unwilling to allow any restriction on what 
might and what might not form the content of a value-system, 
for he suggests in one place (p. 25; also compare pp. 306-11) 
that someone might adopt as a principle :he infliction of pain for 
its own sake (let us not mistake this for sai.sm). The implications 
of this are far-reaching. For if this stggestion is carried out 
consistently the only limit on the diversity >f possible ways of life 
is the limit of our ingenuity. Taylors only remaining defence 
against moral relativism lies in his concep-ion of a rational choice. 
But could a rational choice, even by an ideal observer, between 
ways of life which are all self-consistent settle anything of import- 
ance? For the ideal observer can have only the attitudes which 
“commitment” to a way of life would give him; he would enjoy 
them all equally while they lasted. 


In discussing the distinction between “ought” and “is” 
(chap. 9) Taylor accepts the usual view that the so-called 
naturalistic fallacy is genuinely a fallacy. This enables him to 
maintain that normative and descriptive statements differ radically 
in the procedures that are used to justify them. It is clear, how- 
ever, that even if we accept this method of distinguishing between 
them we are still without any method wkich could be used for 
demarcating normative discourse from other kinds of discourse. 
Someone who accepts Taylor’s views or the naturalistic fallacy 
will, in deciding when to treat the passage from a set of descriptive 
statements to another statement as a “dec.sion”, and thereby the 
latter as an evaluative statement, have no-Ling to guide him, since 
the verbal form (as I presume Taylor woulderecognize) provides 
no reliable criterion for this purpose, erd no other procedure 
has been indicated. 
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I have concentrated on what seem to me to be the central 
points in Taylor’s position on which I am in disagreement with 
him. It is time now to correct a mistaken impression of failure this 
might occasion. The failure of Taylor’s ambitious book is not the 
failure of a writer, but of an entire approach to an important 
branch of philosophy, whose cardinal ideas he schematises with 
some ability and considerable boldness. 


YOGENDRA CHOPRA. 
Monash University. 


GROUPS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Peter Loveday and Jan 
Campbell. (Sydney Studies in Politics, I.) Melbourne, 
Cheshire, 1962. 98 p. 15s. (Australian). 


Modern group theory may be said to have started with the 
publication of Arthur Bentley’s book “The Process of Govern- 
ment” in 1908. The group theory of politics he advanced in that 
book was “a quite general theory applicable to all phases of the 
political process”, and he was not secking “to draw some imagin- 
ary line between private groups on the one hand and the formal 
institutions on the other’. In the formulation of this theory 
Bentley’s greatest debt was probably to German sociology and 
the early thought of John Dewey rather than to the muckraking 
scandals of his own time. 


Peter Loveday, in this, the first of a series of monographs 
promised from Sydney University, is concerned to outline the 
development of a group theory apparently based on Bentley, and 
yet diverging from him in many essential features. He is also 
concerned to assess the relevance and justice of the criticism 
that has been levied against the original Bentley thesis, and to 
offer suggestions himself as to where Bentley could have improved 
his argument. 


As Loveday points out, Bentley’s theory was not the pressure 
group theory of the modern man-in-the-street—“the theory that 
the formal institutions of Government are importantly influenced 
by the activities and pressures of various private interests”—but 
this was in fact the theory of the generation that followed Bentley. 
Under the stimulus of notorious examples of the work of the 
private lobby, a more limited group theory of politics, a pressure 
group theory, developed. In this theory pressure groups were 
recognised as an important feature of political life, operating 
alongside other kinds of political entities. Sometimes writers of 
this generation went so far as to suggest that these other political 
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bodies were so inert that they merely respar.ded passively to group 
pressures. ° 


This development, superficially direct_y from Bentley, induced 
many critics of Bentley’s successors to include Bentley himself in 
their criticisms. Merle’ Fainsod considered Bentley just another 
pressure group extremist who had underestimated “the independ- 
ent creative force” of government. But Feiasod was mistaken, for 
Bentley would have accepted that government had such a creative 
force. As David Truman, attempting to give Bentley fresh cur- 
rency in his “Governmental Process”, recognised, “ ‘the independ- 
ent creative force’ of legislatures, courts and regulatory agencies 
in general put them, with private interests, in the category of 
‘groups’ which entered in a positive way into the pattern of 
relationships and pressures which cons-icuted politics”. Thus, 
“members of Congress, or members of the Supreme Court, or 
public servants in the Department of Agriculture, had ‘shared 
attitudes’ and interests in common, in the same way as members 
of the American Federation of Labour oc the American Medical 
Association. Politics was the study of all sach ‘interests’ ”. 


During the 1950’s and 1960’s argumeat has revolved around 
the question of whether group theory is a quite general theory 
applicable to all parts of the political process. The critics of the 
theory deny that it is, for they do not accept that official insti- 
tutions and political parties are themselves open to group 
interpretation, They contend that it is a theory applicable only 
to a more narrow although still important range of phenomena. 
Their basic argument is that the ‘group theory’ is reductionist: 
“that it explains away what its opponents claim it explains—the 
individual and his ideas and beliefs”——ard that “it is a theory of 
a particular part of the political process masquerading as a theory 
of the whole process”. But as Loveday points out, “if the theory 
is reductionist, it will be as unacceptable Zor the pressure groups 
themselves as for the rest of the political process”. 


Loveday’s analysis of the criticism levied against the general 
group theory is thorough and fair, but the question does arise 
as to whether this was the right place for a work of this nature. 
A criticism of critics of a rather esoteric kind, that suffers from 
the added disadvantage of inelegant writing, is not the best form 
of introduction to this general series. It may encourage those 
already actively interested in group theory to look again at Bentley, 
for it is of considerable assistance in xghlighting the nuances 
of meaning that so easily elude the casuali reader of the ‘Process 
of Government’. The general reader on the other hand might 
well be dissuaded from pursuing the sttject any further. This, 
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however, is essentially a criticism of editorial policy rather than 
of the monograph itself. 


The second part of this publication, contributed by Ian 
Campbell, is itself in two sections, and is concerned with “two 
aspects of group influence on the decision-making process around 
the turn of the century.” These two small studies are useful 
additions to our knowledge of group and party activity in Aus- 
tralia at the time of Federation, and they are very welcome. 
Much more attractively written than Peter Loveday’s contribution, 
they are well-suited to this type of publication. Parts of the sum- 
mary, however, do sound rather platitudinous: for example, when 
the author writes of the “necessity of examining such political 
devices as federalism and parties in terms, not of outward forms, 
but of their actual operation in a given context”, and that “the 
growth and survival of political parties . . . are intelligible only 
when parties are considered in relation to supporting pressure 
groups”. Nevertheless, these blemishes apart, these two studies 
are greatly to be recommended to students of Australian political 
history. 


Forthcoming titles in this series that have already been an- 
nounced include “New South Wales Politics 1901-1910”, “The 
Origins of Australian Broadcasting”, and “The Commonwealth 
and Monopolies”. If the quality of this volume is maintained 
in the later publications they will be most welcome. 


MALco”m J. WALLES. 
Politics Dept., Monash University. 


THE MYTH of MetTapuor. By Colin Murray Turbayne. New 
Haven and London, Yale University Press, 1962. viii, 224p. 


This book has many virtues. It has plot: an interesting idea 
neatly worked out. It is skilfully written: clear, eloquent and 
persuasive. At times it displays erudition beyond the usual 
philosopher’s stock-in-trade. With all this, it leaves one a 
little doubtful at the end whether something has been said of 
profound philosophical importance or whether it is merely that 
an ingenious fancy has been very skilfully inflated. 


Mr. Turbayne’s starting-point is the fashionable talk about 
models. Models, ox metaphors, are invaluable as a means of 
organising our ideas about the way the world is; it may even be 
that there is no way of seeing the facts straight, as it were, without 
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the mediation of a model. (Turbayne does not say this in so 
many words, aiid perhaps saying it involves an infinite regress; 
yet something like this does seem to be implied both in this 
book and in much current discussion.) B11 models and metaphors 
may mislead us; there is always a temptaticn to take the metaphor 
literally, and so become its victim rather than its master. 


According to Turbayne, this is just what has happened with 
a metaphor, developed principally by Newton and Descartes, 
which has dominated most modern thought: the metaphor that 
consists in regarding the world as a greet machine. As a cor- 
rective measure, he elaborates a different metaphor, which, he 
suggests, fits the facts as well or better: Berkeley’s suggestion that 
natural Jaws are to be regarded, not as mechanical processes, but 
as a kind of language. The object, he tells us, is not to maintain 
that Nature is a language; we must not fall victim to this meta- 
phor any more than to the other. But if we realise that the 
one metaphor is as good as the other, we may move at ease 
between them, and so apparently learn the :ruth about the universe 
(a truth which i is, for some reason, unsaveble in literal terms). 


There is a tortuousness and a sophistication about this 
programme that is very modern; we are all of us terribly afraid 
nowadays of not being subtle enough. Tiere is also some of the 
appeal of a sporting event: Turbayne has tarown down a challenge 
to the mechanists and we read on with interest to see if he can 
make it good. 


The contest, when it comes, is a little disappointing. 
Berkeley’s contention is chiefly about the relation between the 
objects of sight and the objects of touch. This relation is said to 
resemble that between a word and its referent: the connection, 
though constant, is arbitrary. Turbayre develops the analogy 
with great ingenuity. Illusions and hallucinations can be regarded 
as words used in unusual contexts: one 3uch context is the water 
through which we see the bent stick. Rainbows and the like 
resemble words that do not denote anvthing, but they too are 
given “meaning” by their context. And so on. There is not much 
in this, however, that really constitutes < challenge to established 
theories: his main attack, it turns out, is. like Berkeley’s, directed 
against “geometrical optics”. Here, so far as a completely unquali- 
fied reader can judge, he does seem to make some sound critical 
points. The question is, however, whether these criticisms really 
advance his case against the mechanist view of nature. One of 
Turbayne’s (and Berkeley’s) arguments, for example, is that men 
cannot be supposed, in seeing, to make the often quite complex 
geometrical inferences that would be necessary, on the classical 
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theory. To suppose that we make these calculations “un- 
consciously” is, they claim, quite absurd, and is in’any case refuted 
by some of the experimental evidence. This is not, however, a 
criticism of a too mechanical account of perception, but rather 
of a too intellectualised account of it. 


Turbayne has three main objections to the machine meta- 
phor, all of them, he claims, typical of what happens when a meta- 
phor is taken literally. First, the procedure is confused with the 
process: in this case, necessary connection, which belongs to the 
reasoning procedure by means of which the scientist organises 
the phenomena he is dealing with, is wrongly projected into the 
phenomena themselves. Secondly, and similarly, explanation is 
identified with causal explanation, and this with quite mythical 
entities called by such names as “force”, “power” and “activity”. 
Following Berkeley, Turbayne argues that “the only actual ex- 
perience I have of force, power or activity is in myself”; to ascribe 
power or activity to nature is simple animism. Thirdly, deduction 
in general is identified with computation or counting. 


Do these errors (if that is what they are) come from an 
illegitimate extension of the machine metaphor? A metaphor calls 
attention to some points of resemblance between two different 
things; to be deceived by it is to suppose (wrongly) that these two 
resemble each other in other respects as well. If Turbayne is 
right, then, the three specified errors should be features of a 
machine which have been wrongly attributed to natural phenomena. 
It is by no means clear that they are features of a machine at 
all. Indeed, if Turbayne is right, both “force” and “necessary 
connection” are features of mental activities (willing) or pro- 
cedures (demonstration) which have been wrongly attributed to 
physical phenomena. Moreover, since machines themselves do 
not, on his view, exhibit necessary connection, to repudiate neces- 
sary connection in nature does nothing to show that the world is 
not a machine. 


This book is stimulating in many ways, and, quite apart from 
its more general interest, has value as a piece of Berkeleian 
exegesis; but the oblique attack on mechanism fails, it seems to 
me, just because it is oblique. I should like to see Turbayne 
oe mechanism much more rigorously, and then tackle it 

ead on. 


D. H. Monro. 
Monash University. 
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THE NATURE OF PHYSICAL KNOWLEDGE. Edited by L. W. Fried- 
rich. Edinburgh and London, Olver and Boyd, 1961. 
156 p. 16/- (U.K.). 


This book contains the papers and a report of the (rather 
brief) discussion of a symposium suggested by Professor Henry 
Margenau which formed part of the programme of a Summer 
Meeting of the American Physical Society. The papers included 
are the following: The nature of physical “knowledge” by P. W. 
Bridgman; Is “physical knowledge” limited by its quantitative 
approach to reality? by Frank J. Collingwood; Does physical 
“knowledge” require a priori or undemorstrable presuppositions? 
by Henry Margenau; Does “knowledge” o7 physical laws and facts 
have relevance in the moral and social realm? by George P. 
Klubertanz S.J.; Dualistic pictures and unitary reality in quantum 
theory by Alfred Landé; Metaphysics: before or after physics? by 
Raymond J. Seeger; The role of a pricri elements in physical 
theory by Adolf Griinbaum. The editor describes the aim of 
the symposium thus; “This symposium wes organized in the hope 
that some contribution would be made toward an all-embracing 
view of reality, which may some day serve as a frame of reference 
for evaluating the scientists’s concepts cf the real”. 


The book is rather uneven in qualty and interest. Grün- 
baum’s contribution is excellent, as one has come to expect of him. 
He considers a definite and precisely bounded question arising 
out of Einstein’s claim against Reichenbéch that the choice of a 
physical geometry cannot be strictly empirical. (At least, this is 
roughly the claim.) Griinbaum argues ageinst this view with great 
force and clarity. There are also interes-ing papers from Landé 
and Margenau. The former argues on tehalf of a unitary par- 
ticulate view of subatomic entities, suggesting that the Born 
interpretation of the Schrodinger wave 2quation makes such a 
view possible. He sketches a purely formal account of why the 
Schrödinger equation takes the form of z wave equation. In the 
discussion Hanson criticises the argument as too brief. This 
would seem to be a fair comment since the substance of what 
Landé says is contained in a mere four pages of the book. Mar- 
genau’s paper is lucid and lively. It is, in effect, an extension 
of the kind of view already presented in The Nature of Physical 
Reality. Bridgman’s contribution is disappointingly vague and 
general. A pair of well worn philosophical cuds, scepticism and 
concepts of reality, come in for more than their fair share of 
chewing over. in his and some of the cthtr papers. However, 
nothing nutritious is squeezed out. Professor Collingwood’s 
approach to his topic is historical; in fact he gets no further than 
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Aristotle. This in itself is not a fault, but his mode of expression 
is dated equally far back in philosophical time. For example: “For 
conceptual knowledge to be true it does not have to conform to 
the mode of reality possessed by that of which it is knowledge”. 
I found it difficult to be sure whether I followed this. Professor 
Klubertanz reaches the view that what is moral is that which is in 
the nature of man. The sciences, on this view, have much to 
contribute to the moral and social sphere. It is perhaps not his 
fault that Klubertanz has no space in which to defend this con- 
troversial view against some obvious objections. Dr. Seeger dis- 
cusses some of the other papers in the symposium, though too 
briefly and generally. Much of his paper is given over to working 
at the well worn topics mentioned earlier. 


G. C. NERLICH. 
Sydney University. 
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AIKEN, Henry David. Reason and conduc’; new bearings in moral 
philosophy. New York, A. A. Knopf 1962. xvii, 375, vi p. 
6.75, 
Sixteen essays on ethics, written at var-ous times but developing 
a fairly coherent position strongly influenced by “ordinary language” 
philosophy. Seven of the essays are discuss ons or extended reviews 
of particular moral philosophers. 


BALET, Leo. Rembrandt and Spinoza. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1962. x, 222 p. $4.50. 
“What Rembrandt and Spinoza have in common ıs their living 
the world, the projection of their conscicusness into the things.” 
(p. 190). Whatever this means, the connection seems tenuous. 


Born, Max. Physics and politics. Edinturgh, Oliver and Boyd. 
1962. vii, 86 p. 20s. 9d. (Australiac: Australian agents, Rigby 
Ltd., Adelaide). 

Four lectures, already published in German, on “Modern 

Physics”; “The Concept of Reality in Physics”; “The Limits to our 

Image of the Universe”; and “Physics and Politics”. 


Burr, Harold Saxton. The nature of man and the meaning of exist- 
ence. Springfield, Il., C. C. Thomas, 1962. viii, 100 p. $5.50. 
“Within the designed frame-work of tke Universe, there is a goal. 

Each of us must seek it individually; each 37 us must cross the valley 

alone—and yet not alone—for as designed parts of the whole, we are 

vital and important tools of God.” 


Carritt, E. F. The theory of beauty. (University Paperbacks). 
London, Methuen, 1962. ix, 244 p. 95. 6d. (U.K.). 
Reissue of a well-known book first published in 1914. 


CasTELLi, Enrico, ed. Demitizzazione e immagine. Padua, Cedam, 
1962. 351 p. Price not given. 
Proceedings of a conference held in F.cme on the general theme 
of myth and its contribution to imaginative thought. 


CASTELLI, Enrico, ed. Filosofia della alienazione e analisi esistenziale. 
(Archivio di Filosofia, anno 1961, no. =). Padua, Cedam, 1961. 
249 p. 2,000 lire (paper covers). 
Eight articles, four in French and four m Italian, centering round 
the concept of alienation, particularly in its psychological aspecis. 


GULLEY, Norman. Plato’s theory of knowlzdge. London, Methuen, 

1962. viii, 203 p. 21s. (U.K.). 

Gives “a systematic account of th2 development of Plato’s 
theory of knowledge”, beginning “with a ccmsideration of Socratic and 
other influences which determined the form in which the problem 
of knowledge first presented itself to Flato’ and then “working 
through the dialogues from the Meno to the Laws in order to examine 
in detail Plato’s progressive attempts to sohe the problem”. 
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COHEN, L. JONATHAN. The diversity of meaning. London, Methuen, 
1962. xi, 340 p. 32s. 6d. (U.K.). 
Argues that meaning is not a homogeneous concept, and dis- 
cusses various types and theories of meaning, with reference to Car- 
nap, Quine and Frege as well as to Wittgenstein and his followers. 


Foss, Martin. Logic and existence. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1962. xi, 240 p. $4.75. 
Somewhat rhetorical presentation of the thesis that thought and 
emotion are somehow united in a transcendent “Reality”. 


FRIEDRICH, L. W., ed. The nature of physical knowledge. Edinburgh, 
Oliver and Boyd, 1962. 26s. 6d. (Australian). 
Reviewed in this issue. 


GEORGE, ,F. H. Cognition (Methuen’s Manuals of Modern 
Psychology). London, Methuen, 1962. 309 p. 32s. 6d. 
(U.K.). 

Informative survey of current psychological theories of learning. 

“Intended to be something between a textbook and a series of more or 

less original papers” (Foreword). 


HARTNACK, Justus. Wittgenstein und die moderne Philosophie. Stutt- 
gart, W. Kohlhammer, 1962. 148 p. DM3.60 (Paper covers). 
German translation of a book published in Danish in 1960. 


HINTEKA, Jaakko. Knowledge and belief, an introduction to the 
logic of the two notions, Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 
1962. x, 179 p. $4. 

A formal keaient of the different implications of “know” and 

“believe”. 


Locic AND LANGUAGE; studies dedicated to Professor Rudolf Carnap 
on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. (Synthese Library). 
Dordrecht, Holland, D. Reidel, 1962. 246 p, Dutch florins 
24.50. 

Contributors: Y. Bar-Hillel, A. A. Fraenkel, P. Bernays, J. Jor- 
gensen, W. V. Quine, E. W. Beth, H. Mehlberg, K. Menger, R. 
Montague, C. G. Hempel, W. Stegmüller, K. Dürr, A. Naess, H. 
Tennessen, D. Rynin, C. Morris. Two are in German, the rest in 
English. 


MrırcHeLL, David. An introduction to logic. London, Hutchinson, 

1962, 192 p. 12s. 6d. (U.K.). 

A closely and clearly argued introduction to what could be 
called the philosophy of logic. Argues for a Kantian theory of logical 
necessity and for the view that logical principles reflect the conditions 
of human experience. Includes concise accounts of syllogistic logic, 
of the propositional and predicate calculi, and of the nature of 
empirical enquiry. «e 


NAGEL, Ernest, Suppes, Patrick and Tarsxr, Alfred, eds. Logic, 
methodology and philosophy of science; proceedings of the 1960 
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International Congress. Stanford, Stenford University Press, 

1962. ix, 661 p. $12.50. 

The Congress was divided into 11 sections, ranging from mathe- 
matical logic to linguistics and philosophy of history. The authors of 
the 63 papers published here mclude Woodzer, von Wright, Popper, 
Braithwaite, Kneale, Margenau, Tarski, Bernays, Church, and others. 


OrTMAN, E. J. Philosophy of teaching. “New York, Philosophical 

Library, 1962. vi, 398 p. $4.75. 

“I must present in all its multitudinous details an actual teaching 
procedure employing as many as possible of the finest tenets of philo- 
sophy” (p. 1); “what a delightful experience it is to interest school 
youth in spiritual values in life and living” (p. 233). 


Prato. Epistles; a translation, with critical essays and notes, by 
Glenn R. Morrow. (Library of Liberal Arts.) Indianopolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1962. vi, 282 p. $1.75 (paper covers). 

Over half the book consists of the introductory critical essays. 

Both these and the translation are a revised version of the author’s 

Studies in the Platonic Epistles, published in 1935. 


SARTRE, Jean-Paul. Imagination; a psychological critique. Trans- 
lated, with an introduction, by Forrest Williams. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1962. xv, 162 p. 32s. (Aus- 
tralian: Australian agents, Ure Smith Ltd., Sydney). 

A phenomenological account of umage-y with critical discussion 
of ay ee Bergson, and others. First published in French 

in 1940. 


SARTRE, Jean-Paul. Sketch for a theory oZ the emotions, translated 
by Philip Mairet, with a preface by Mary Warnock. London, 
Methuen, 1962. 94 p. 12s. 6d. (U.E.). 

First published in French in 1939. Cricicises the views of James, 

Janet and others, and argues that “the emotion is a specific manner 

of apprehending the world”. 


SELIGMAN, Paul. The Apeiron of Anax:mander; a study in the 
origin and function of metaphysical iceas. London, University 
of London: Athlone Press, 1962. x, 181 p. 42s. (U.K.). 
“My first aim has been to elucidate some hitherto neglected 

aspects of an opaque and puzzling conception [Anaximander’s notion 


of the limitless or infinite] ... In the second place, I hope to make 
a contribution towards the understanding of speculative philosophy 
in general . . . [through] an investigation of metaphysics from the 


point of view of its key ideas” —p. 1. 


ScuHaFF, Adam Introduction to semantics; translated from the 
Polish by Olgierd Wojtasiewicz. Oxford, Pergamon Press, 
1962. xii, 395 p. 50s. (U.K.). 

An attempt to distinguish between semantics as a branch of 
linguistics, as a logical discipline, as a prilosophical doctrine, and 
as a sociological one; and then to develop a Marxist theory of com- 
munication and meaning. 
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StmmMons, James R. The quest for ethics. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1962. 54 p. $2.75. 
Advocates the abolition of war by means of education in 
general and a “World University” in particular. 


Spinoza, B. Spinoza on freedom of thought; selections from 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus and Tractatus Politicus, edited 
and translated by T. E. Jessop. (International Institute of 
Philosophy: Philosophy and World Community Series.) Montreal, 
Mario Casalini, 1962. xxxvi, 132 p. Price not given. 

“The task has been to provide a text on freedom of thought that 
handles the subject in a severely philosophical way.” (Preface.) 


TURBAYNE, Colin Murray. The myth of metaphor. New Haven and 
London, Yale University Press, 1962. viti, 224 p. $6. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Warry, J. G. Greek aesthetic theory; a study of callistic and 
aesthetic concepts in the works of Plato and Aristotle. London, 
Methuen, 1962. viii, 168 p. 18s. (U.K.). 

Sets out “to recognize the source of long-discussed and much- 
elaborated ideas” and “secondly .. . to present Greek notions of 
art and beauty not merely as primitive steps in the advance towards 
modern ideas but as requiring further investigation for their own 
sake”. (p. 1.) 


WHITEHEAD, Alfred North and RusseLL, Bertrand. Principia mathe- 
matica to *56. Cambridge University Press, 1962. xlvi, 410 p. 
17s. 6d. (U.K.) (paper covers). 

Paperback edition containing the sections most likely to be 
needed by students. 


ZINK, Sidney. The concepts of ethics. London, Macmillan, 1962. 

xv, 295 p. 49s. 9d. (Australian). 

Analyses the concepts of value, desire, pleasure, obligation, de- 
cision, responsibility, will, choice and intention, and the inter- 
relations between them. The author believes that “the questions of 
‘Relativism’ versus ‘Objectivism’, ‘Hedonism’ versus ‘Stoicism’, 
‘Subjective’ versus ‘Objective’ Obligation, ‘Free Will’ versus 
‘Determinism’ . . . arise from overlooking distinctions of meaning 
in our concepts, and that an analysis of their meanings enables us 
to resolve the puzzles” (p. xii). 


NOTES AND NEWS 


AUSTRALASIAN ASSOCIATION OF PHILOSOPHY 
ANNUAL CONGRESS 1962 


The Congress for 1962 was held at -te University of Sydney 
tween August 14th and 18th. The programme was as follows, the 
igures (i) and (i1) denoting alternative meetngs held concurrently in 
lifferent rooms: 


Tuesday, 14th: 
8 p.m. Presidential Address: Professor D. H. Monro: 
“Definition and Ethics”, 


Wednesday, 15th: 7 
10 am. (i) Dr. J. Srzednicki: “Eiasic Political Concepts”. 
Gi) Mr. J. Williamson: “Modality”. 
2.30 p.m. Professor J. L. Macke: “The Philosophy of 
John Anderson”, 
4 pm. Council Meeting. 
8 p.m. Professor L, Goddard: “Sense and Nonsense”. 


Thursday, 16th: 
10 am. (i) Mr. A. J. Baker: “Social Explanation”. 
(ii) Dr. R. D. Bradley: “The Logical Status of 
Euclidean Geometry”. 
2 p.m. Discussion Session. 
4 pm. Adjourned Council Meeazg. 
5.45 p.m. Annual General Meeting. 
8 p.m. Annual Dinner. 


Friday, 17th: 
10 am. (i) Dr. G. Schlesinger: “Scientific Significance”. 
(ii) Dr. R. R. Sykes: “Substance and Aristotle”. 
2 p.m. Discussion Session. 
8 p.m. (i) Mr. W. D. Joske: “Immediate Perception”. 
(ii) Mr. F. Rinaldi: “Logical Possibility”. 


Saturday, 18th: 
10 am. (i) Dr. Y. N. Chopra: “Praise and Blame”. 
(ii) Mr. R. Routley: “Richard Paradoxes”. 


THE ORR CASE 

At the Council Meeting held on 16th August, 1962, and at an 
idjourned meeting held the next day, the stand taken by the 
thilosophers on the Chair of Philosophy in the University of Tas- 
nania, which has been vacant since tae summary dismissal of 
?rofessor S. S. Orr in March, 1956, was reviewed and discussed 
it length. The following resolution was carried by 27 votes to 2: 


This Council of the Australasian AsSociation of Philosophy, 
whilst reaffirming its condemnation vo: the actions and official 
statements of the University of Tasmania in the matter of the 
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summary dismissal of Professor Orr, and whilst further declarıng 
its belief that nothing short of the re-instatemènt of Professor 
Orr would be a fully just resolution of the situation, nevertheless, 
having in mind the urgent need for some alleviation of the 
present disabilities of both §. S. Orr and the discipline of 
Philosophy in the University of Tasmania, hereby resolves 
that it would withdraw its opposition to the appointment of 
some philosopher other than S. S. Orr to the Chair of Philosophy 
in the University of Tasmania on the following conditions: 


(a) the University of Tasmania to carry out the directions of 
the Visitor to the University given on August 10th, 1962, 
that in consultation with its own academic staff and with 
other academic bodies, it should evolve and adopt standard 
procedures for investigating serious complaints against 
members of the academic staff; 

(b) the University of Tasmania to use its best endeavours (for 
example, by the nominal re-instatement of Orr) to help 
ın securing a suitable academic position for Orr, not 
necessarily in the University of Tasmania; 

(c) the University of Tasmania to make a generous ex gratia 
payment to Mrs. Orr; 

(d) a guarantee of no further legal action to be given by both 
sides. 


It was agreed that these proposed conditions should not be dis- 
closed to the press while negotiations were in progress, but it was 
left to me, as chairman of the Executive, to contradict any misleading 
statements that might appear. 


It was also left to me to negouate on the details of the pro- 
posed conditions (such as the interpretation of the term “generous” 
in (c) and the various possibilities under (b) ), but I undertook not 
to commit my colleagues to any major change of policy. Should 
alternative proposals involving such a change emerge as a result of 
negotiations, I was to submit these in writing to Council members 
(ie. to all persons teaching philosophy in Australian and New 
Zealand universities). 


The resolution was forwarded officially on August 17th by the 
Hon. General Secretary of the A.A.P. to the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Tasmania, and at the same time I wrote him a personal 
letter explaining that the “conditions” were put forward as a basis 
for negotiation, and assuring him that the philosophers were really 
anxious for a settlement. 


It was not until the first week of September that our Secretary 
received from the Vice-Chancellor a formal acknowledgment of his 
communication of 17th August, in which he said that he would put 
the resolution before ‘his uncil “in due course”. However, the 
Council did not meet till September 28th. Whether or not the 
philosophers’ communication was discussed at that meeting, no account 
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of its reception was received by us, though I wrote to the Vice- 
Chancellor on October 10th saying that we understood from private 
information that ıt had in fact been before the Council on September 
28th. and asking if he could let us know the Council’s reaction to it. 


It was not until November 1st—elevea weeks after the original 
forwarding of the resolution—that the following communication was 
received by the Hon. Gen. Secretary of >ur Association from the 
Registrar of the University of Tasmania:— 


“I am directed to inform you tka: the University Council 
at a meeting held on 26th October, 1962, decided that it would 
be inappropriate for ıt to comment at the present time on the 
resolution of the Council of the Australasian Association of 
Philosophy which was forwarded with your letter of 17th August, 
1962. The Council made this decision in view of the proceed- 
ings by Mr. S. S. Orr which are presen=] pending in the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales.” 


As the philosophers had hoped that one of the effects of their 
overture to the Council might be to bring about a settlement which 
would ensure that the legal proceedings referred to above would be 
dropped (see clause (d) ), this reply was puzzling as well as dis- 
appointing. 


The work of the Department of Philcsophy in Tasmania has, 
since Orr’s dismissal, been carried on in turn by three professors, 
recently retired from their Chairs in Brtaim and Australia. This is at 
best a makeshift device to keep philosophy alive in Tasmania, and the 
philosophers would certainly not wish to see it continued indefinitely, 
nor, presumably, would the University Council. It was for this 
reason that we made our approach to the University and for the 
same reason we view with growing concern the University’s reluctance 
to seek a settlement. For three months there has been no response 
to our overtures nor any indication of a wilngness on the part of the 
University to negotiate. 


Speaking for myself, I still hope and believe that the Chair will 
not be advertised again until a sincere ettempt has been made to 
come to terms with the philosophers. If no mutually acceptable 
solution is reached, then clearly the philosophers in Australia and 
New Zealand must continue, however reluctantly, to advise possible 
applicants that (in the words of the moticn first adopted by them in 
1958, and consistently reaffirmed since then) “they cannot recom- 
mend the University of Tasmania as a suitable place of employment 
for a teacher of philosophy”. 


A. K. STOUT, 
Chairman of the Executive. 
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